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Tue ninth Parliament of Queen 
Victoria has closed its first session, 
without any great debates, har- 
assing legislation, or disturbing 
projects. The strength of the Gov- 
ernment has been amply proved, to 
the satisfaction of the country. The 
weakness and disunion of the Op- 
position have unfortunately exceed- 
ed our anticipations, and in reality 
excite misgivings as to the future 
efficiency of that Parliamentary con- 
trol which it is their business to 
exercise. A disorganised Opposi- 
tion weakens the authority of the 
House of Commons itself ; nay, re- 
acts to some extent on the well- 
disciplined forces which sit opposite 
tothem. It is only a very thought- 
less partisan who can view with 
unmixed satisfaction the present 
state of the Liberal party, deserted 
by their chief—who in his fitful 
appearances contradicts their most 
cherished principles—with divided 
leaders, and with the anomalous 
excrescence of Home Rule blighting 
the hopes and prospects of the most 
sanguine among them. 

Time, however, may compose 
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their distractions, and restore the 
vigour of that party system which 
is the life of Parliamentary govern- 
ment. The old feelings of ascend- 
ancy, and the persuasion that Lib- 
eralism is the essence of English 
thought and feeling, do not desert 
the more sanguine amongst them :. 
it is hard to think, as Mr. Disraeli 
phrased it a quarter of a century 
ago, “that you belong to a party 
which can triumph no more.” We: 
observed in the discussions on. the - 
Endowed Schools Bill, that they ex- 
claimed with sincere exultation at 
the imprudence of the Government’ 
“which,” they said, “ had by its con- 
duct reorganised the Liberal party.” 
The portentous threat implied in 
that reproach has ceased to exercise 
deterrent influence. The reorganisa- - 
tion of that party may be desirable 
in order to promote the effective 
workiog of our Parliamentary sys- 
tem ; there are no signs of its be- 
coming, for some time at least, a 
candidate for power. 

The course of events during the 
session has shown that the country 
deliberately approves. the verdict 
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which some think was hastily given 
at the last election. It was weary 
of the late Administration, and still 
more of the turbulent politicians 
who assumed to dictate its policy, 
and who evidently exercised over it 
an influence which it disliked, but 
dared not shake off. The new Gov- 
ernment has been far more master 
of the situation than Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government ever was at any time 
after its introduction of the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1870. A Tory Govern- 
ment, so long as the spirit which 
animates it is national and popular, 
and is not contracted by cliquism, 
can always govern in the best sense 
of the word; a Liberal Government 
can at best only administer, and 
must either obey or elude the men 
who possess the machinery and apply 
the arts of outside agitation. Mr. 
Disraeli has closed the session with 
his authority unquestioned in either 
House of Parliament; and although 
it has not been an eventful session, 
it is one which, as the first under 
Tory reascendancy, deserves to be 
.attentively considered, with a view 
to understand the policy of the 
Government in the face of the new 
constituencies, Two inconsistent 
accusations were brought against 
the Government by Mr. Gladstone. 
First, that they had in every depart- 
ment borrowed largely from the 
policy of their predecessors, and 
had in office awakened to a sense of 
the beneficial character of legislation 
which they had decried in “Opposi- 
tion. Second, that they had been 
the first to institute the revolution- 
ary system of reprisals; and, in 
direct opposition to the precedent 
of Sir R. Peel’s Government in 
1841, had tried to reverse with their 
majority the policy which they had 
been glad to assent to when ina 
minority. And he warned them of 
the perils involved in such a pre- 
cedent, having regard to a future 
date, when the reorganised Liberal 
party might resume the government 
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of the country. Both these charges 
were made in the debate upon the 
Endowed Schools Act Amendment 
Bill. The truth appears to lie be- 
tween them. Owing to the unex- 
pected advent of the Ministry to 
office, after a long exclusion, a month 
after Parliament ought to have been 
sitting, there had been no time to 
devise and elaborate a legislative 
policy of their own. The measures 
which they have passed in a session 
which has been curtailed by a third 
of its ordinary duration, have, how- 
ever, been important, and we think 
satisfactory, both in themselves and 
in the spirit which animates them. 

Mr. Disraeli, at the Mansion 
House about a fortnight before the 
session closed, thus characterised 
the legislative work of his Min- 
istry: “We have introduced some 
measures, the object of which was 
to redress the grievances of classes 
which they suffered under from 
previous legislation. We have 
sympathised with those classes and 
interests in Opposition ; and when 
we acceded to power, we felt it our 
duty—and it was a duty we cheer- 
fully performed — to attempt to 
realise the views we had expressed 
in Opposition. . We have taken 
the opportunity of passing a great 
measure which completes the Fac- 
tory legislation of the country. 
It is only an indication of the policy 
which it is our intention to pursue. 

. We have introduced a Bill 
with respect to the Church of Scot- 
land which, if it passes,—-and I 
have little doubt it will pass,—will 
in time, I hope, produce consider- 
able results. With regard to the 
Church of England, we have felt it 
to be our duty to grapple with that 
mysterious disturbance which has 
now for no inconsiderable period 
perplexed and annoyed the people 
of this country.” 

We are disposed to find the chief 
ground for congratulating the Eng- 
lish people on ‘the reascendancy of 
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the Tory party in the altered tone 
of the country, in the improved re- 
lations between the Government and 
the people, and in the removal from 
the Cabinet of the hateful incubus 
of outside domination. It is in our 
judgment essential for good govern- 
ment that power ard responsibility 
should go together—that a Ministry 
should feel itself free to guide, and, 
if necessary, to defer to the wisdom 
of Parliament, instead of attempting 
to override it at the dictation of ex- 
treme politicians, who monopolise 
that convenient abstraction called 
“Liberal principles.” Let any im- 
partial observer, neutral in his party 
sympathies, contrast the state of 
things last January and November 
with the existing condition of affairs, 
and the state of public feeling with 
regard to them. The worst that the 
most virulent opponent of the pre- 


sent Government can offer to his. 


imagination is the fear, such as was 
suggested in the debate on the En- 
dowed Schools Act Amendment 
Bill, that some of the more exclusive 
members of the Cabinet or party 
are in favour of a narrow ecclesias- 
tical policy, and would reclaim for 
the Church of England more endow- 
ments than perhaps, in a fair review 
of all the circumstances, she is legi- 
timately entitled to. Or he may 
point to the utterances of some ob- 
scure members of the party in differ- 
ent places in the country, which 
point to narrow and restricted ideas 
of social policy and the relations of 
classes. We have seen such utter- 
ances collected for his benefit, and in 
order to excite his antipathies ; and 
in a meeting of the Liberal Party 
over the Bill to which we have re- 
ferred, one gentleman suggested that 
any errors and shortcomings of that 
sort should be diligently fostered, 
in order that the country should, by 
suffering the consequences, awaken 
to what he was pleased to call 
the evils of the system. But every 
man of sense feels at once that any 
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alarm on these grounds is absolutely 
infinitesimal. With a Cabinet pre- 
sided over by Mr. Disraeli, and 
largely influenced by men of the 
reach of mind of Lord Cairns and 
Lord Derby, and with a Parliament 
freed from the influence of such 
sinister counsels as those to which 
we have referred, there is ample se- 
curity for the ultimate triumph of 
sound policy. There will always be 
a sediment of narrowness and ex- 
clusion, and, if you will, of stupidity, 
in the party of order and well-con- 
sidered progress ; and if its flavour 
permeate the whole party, as it did 
with limited constituencies genera- 
tions ago, the catastrophe of Liberal 
ascendancy is not far off. But 
those who are true to the traditions 
of Toryism and the fame of its 
greatest statesmen far outweigh in 
influence and importance those 
against whom alone cavil has yet 
been directed; they are felt to be 
capable of guiding the opinion of 
the country, and securing in a re- 
sponsible manner the solution of 
public questions. Such a convic- 
tion satisfies and contents the coun- 
try. In the presence of its great 
reformed constituencies, it is no 
light thing to be assured that the 
destinies and policy of the count 
are under the guidance of experi- 
enced statesmen, instead of the irre- 
sponsible and mischievous domina- 
tion of uninstructed leagues and 
self-confident demagogues. 

In contrast with this soothed 
condition of public feeling, let us 
recall the circumstances of last win- 
ter. An autumnal agitation had 
been threatened, and begun with 
great pomp and ceremony, It was 
conducted by men of some ability 
and energy, and quite unfathomable 
pretensions. It was directed to ex- 
pel religion from the schools of the 
country, to denounce the Education 
Act of 1870 “as the worst great 
Liberal measure since 1832,” for 
not taking out of the hands of the 
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ministers of religion the control of 
education, that cherished object of 
the Liberal party throughout Europe ; 
to expand the trumpery difficulties 
about a trumpery clause in that 
Act into a platform for assailing 
and overthrowing the Established 
Church ; to set class against class 
on the subject of “free land” and 
“free labour ;” to set sect against 
sect on the subject of “ free church” 
and “ free schools ;” and to threaten 
their leader that as he had carried an 
Trish Church Act and an Irish Land 
Act, he must either raise a new 
standard and start a revolutionary 

rogramme, or make way at once 
for those who would. The new 
constituencies were supposed to 
love burning questions, and favour 
their haphazard solution. What 
with the Birmingham League in 
England and the Association for 
Home Rule in Ireland, the issues 
were placed before the people with 


passion and energetic daring whether 
religion should be divorced from the 
State from one end of it to the 


other, and whether the empire 
should be dismembered. These 
were “ burning” questions, and were 
placed before the country not with- 
out sympathy and open countenance 
by Cabinet Ministers; opinions sub- 
versive of the throne were or had 
been openly preached; Mr. Glad- 
stone had promised to think thrice 
about the House of Lords; the 
Nonconformists were in great meas- 
ure arrayed in deadly hostility to 
the Church. In Mr. Gladstone’s 
manifesto to the people of Green- 
wich, he sheltered himself in am- 
biguous language on both of the mo- 
mentous issues which we have men- 
tioned. The same influences which 
had hurried him into “ harassing 
legislation,” worrying trades and 
professions, and covertly assailing 
all the institutions of the country, 
operated to restrain him from ven- 
taring as Prime Minister to guide 
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public opinion even on the most 
vital questions of State policy. 

We do not suppose that Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet in their inmost 
convictions differ very materially 
from the present Cabinet on sub- 
jects even of deep importance ; 
where they do, they are less com- 
prehensive and enlightened in their 
views, or, to use the jargon of their 
party, less “liberal.” The differ- 
ence in the result accrues from the 
essential difference in the organisa- 
tion and in the spirit of the two 
political parties. While one is a 
mere coalition of discordant sects 
which does not even coalesce, gov- 
erned by class interests and irre- 
sponsible followers, coerced by agi- 
tation—the other is a national and 
historical confederacy, which, in 
accordance with its genius and its 
traditions, aspires to govern from 
above and not from below, and, 
eschewing agitation, derives its 
strength from all classes with a view 
to a policy of justice towards all. 
Quite irrrspective of harassing 
legislation, the violence and imprac- 
ticable temper of ambitious founders 
of leagues and agitations stimulated 
the renewed growth and vigour of 
Toryism, and laid, we trust, broad 
and deep, the foundations of a party 
which, in spite of some errors and 
some backward proclivities, can and 
will govern England on principles 
which will satisfy the most enlight- 
ened patriotism. And we get rid 
of an organisation which has long 
been tainted with transparent in- 
sincerity, which was dissolved by 
Mr. Gladstone’s “terrible earnest- 
ness,” and which was frightened 
out. of its wits by the menaces of 
those obscure individuals who 
sought to dictate his policy and 
shape his programme. 

What, then, are the results of the 
downfall of the Liberal party and 
the reinstatement of Mr. Disraeli’s 
Government? It is no disparage- 
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ment of Ministerial labours during 
a short session, for which they had 
no time to prepare, if we place the 
extinction of all dangerous agitation 
foremost in our view of the improv- 
ed character of the political situation. 
If we run through the principal 
questions of the day, we see at once 
the changed and more healthy atti- 
tude towards them both of the Gov- 
ernment and the public. Who 
ever hears, at the present time, of 
the 25th clause of the Education 
Act? Six months ago the whole 
country, from one end of it to the 
other, was agitated and alarmed 
about the momentous questions 
which, it was pretended, lay con- 
cealed in a clause whose effect 
was to distribute amongst different 
denominations the paltry sum of 
£5000 a-year in the shape of 
children’s school-fees. The clause 
was torn to shreds on every 


Radical platform, disestablishment 


was threatened, the Cabinet and the 
party were divided, Mr. Gladstone, 
in his election address, spoke of it 
in measured and hesitating terms, 
and the country was perplexed and 
menaced. After the election, one 
word from Mr. Disraeli buried the 
subject. If you mention the sub- 
ject now as a grievance which six 
months ago was big with revolution, 
you would plead guilty to being 
under a mental craze, or your friend 
would probably treat you as having 
insulted his common-sense. And 
with regard to the whole subject of 
National Education the secularists 
are dumb; with the silence of the 
Birmingham League the objection of 
extreme people to the School Boards 
has died away, and this transcendent 
subject of elementary instruction is 
at last rescued from the blight of un- 
due and unreasonable exaggeration. 

Then take the subject of Home 
Rule in Ireland. The movement is the 
direct outcome of the Irish Church 
Act, and was in terms predicted by 
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the protest signed by several influen- 
tial Peers on the rolls of the House 
of Lords. It is a fantastic and dan- 
gerous attempt to dismember the 
United Kingdom. The attitude of 
Mr, Gladstone towards it when Prime 
Minister was, without much cause 
for reproach to him, necessarily in- 
fluenced by the circumstance that 
the Home Balers formed an import- 
ant part of his majority, and there- 
fore commanded from him a high 
bidding. The movement was the 
predicted Nemesis which pursued 
his Irish policy. The language which 
he used towards it—first of profess- 
ed inability to understand what it 
meant, and next, especially in his 
Greenwich address, of studied am- 
biguity—was eminently fitted to in- 
crease its importance, and to en- 
courage its adherents. Home Rule 
was a subject which last Christmas 
was growing into a serious publie 
annoyance, if not a serious national 
peril. Under the influence of a 
Conservative majority—we are not 
referring to it for the purpose of 
blaming Mr. Gladstone or applaud- 
ing Mr. Disraeli—the subject and 
the movement at once shrank in- 
to insignificance. So far from 
being driven to coquet openly with 
veiled rebellion in order to gain 
votes and secure support, the leader 
of a Tory majority can readily, 
and without sacrifice, assume to- 
wards it a tone worthy of an Eng- 
lish Premier to a class of her 
Majesty’s subjects who have, or 
think they have, a grievance. All 
classes of the public must: prefer to 
see the representative of their sov- 
ereign, instead of deprecating the 
hostility of those concerned in such 
a movement as that—instead of en- 
couraging dangerous hopes rather 
than lose doubtful support—adopt 
towards them the tone of superiority 
which Mr. Disraeli has been enabled 
to take,—the tone of patronising 
encouragement to state their case 
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with moderation and fulness, that 
the House of Commons may see if 
peradventure any grievance really 
exists. 

Such relations between a Prime 
Minister and a discontented band 
of Irish members is far more suited 
to the dignity of this country, far 
more calculated to soothe the sus- 
ceptibilities and to allay the griev- 
ances of Ireland, than the tone of 
frightened helplessness which a 
Liberal leader, from the exigencies 
of his position, and not from choice, 
is often obliged to adopt. The fol- 
lowing passage of a speech from 
Mr. Disraeli, in allusion to Mr. Butt, 
the leader of the Home - Rulers, 
amusingly illustrates the nature of 
his relations to them and their rela- 
tions to him; which are infinitely 
more satisfactory than they were 
under Mr. Gladstone’s Government, 
and under which the political diffi- 
culty of Home Rule is not likely to 
excite and disturb the public mind. 

“TT have pleasure,” said Mr. Dis- 

‘ raeli, “in admitting that the hon. 
and learned gentleman has addressed 
the House in a fair and moderate 
speech, and also that it is not the 
first fair and moderate speech which 
he has made on public affairs. I 
am sure that the hon. and learned 
gentleman and his friends, if they 
did not advance their peculiar views, 
would obtain for them an impartial 
consideration if they adopted that 
tone always in the House. . . 
I have again to acknowledge the 
becoming manner in which the hon. 
and learned gentleman has conduct- 
ed himself throughout the discus- 
sion. He has shown a proper sense 
of the dignity of the House, and his 
own position as a not undistin- 
guished member; and I trust that 
the general spirit which his conduct 
has elicited may not be a useless 
lesson to those who have not so 
much experience as he has.” 

When these are the terms on 
which the govemor of an empire 
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and an insurgent leader stand to 
one another, the insurrection is at 
an end, and a good understanding 
has begun. The subject of Home 
Rule has given rise to one Parlia- 
mentary discussion this session, but 
otherwise has receded from the 
public mind, and its promoters are 
felt to be helpless until a new turn 
in the wheel of political fortune 
may place in their hands the power 
to decide between rival parties. 

The next subject which deeply 
interests every class of the English 
people, is the subject of organic 
changes in the electoral system. 
Every one who recollects the divid- 
ed state of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
upon the question of household 
suffrage in the counties, the ficti- 
tious importance given to Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s motion, the quasi royal 
message of Mr. Gladstone to the 
House of Commons on the subject, 
his ambiguous reference to it in his 
election address, and Mr. Forster’s 
most fervent efforts a short time ago 
to regain on this subject the Radical 
confidences which he had forfeited 
by his Education policy, may con- 
gratulate himself upon Tory re- 
ascendancy. The Tory party, though 
equally ready to deal with reform as 
its opponents, never accepts the re- 
sponsibility of opening these ques- 
tions of organic change, and of 
inviting frequent and constant dis- 
cussions of our representative sys- 
tem. It considers that the country 
has recently had a large meal of 
reform to digest, and that time is 
required to ascertain its working 
and its consequences. It considers 
also that a subject which, when 
opened, exhausts the energy of Par- 
liament and the nation for years, 
may, -when once it is settled, be 
fairly closed for at least the lifetime 
of a generation. There is no greater 
sign of a worn-out country, or feebler 
characteristic of a state—no surer 
sign of a purposeless and disorgan- 
ised party—than a constant tend- 
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ency to reopen and experiment 
upon questions relating to the distri- 
bution of power. For twenty years, 
from the time when Lord John 
Russell’s power was beginning to 
fail, to the time when the Whigs 
were finally “dished,” the subject 
was always kept alive—brought for- 
ward to revive the party when in 
Opposition, laid on the shelf when 
they were in office. It was the re- 
serve fund upon which they could 
always draw when in extremity. 
The measure of 1867 has, however, 
swept this ground from under their 
feet. Mr. Disraeli is certainly the 
greatest living master of that sub- 
ject. It is as completely his domain 
as it ever was that of Lord John 
Russell in his palmiest days, or as 
the subject of currency belonged to 
Sir Robert Peel, or of finance to Mr. 
Gladstone. And in his speech upon 
Mr. Trevelyan’s motion, he has 
effectually convinced the House of 
Commons that unless the settlement 
of 1867-68 is regarded as final, the 
alternative is a revolution which no 
one but himself has contemplated 
or adequately comprehends. It 
must be borne home to the convic- 
tion of every borough in England, 
that household suffrage in the 
countics means the destruction of 
the borough representation of Eng- 
land.- It means 1% million of 
English county voters returning 
187 members, and only 1} million 
of English borough voters returning 
297 members; and that result is 
to be effected in the face of forty 
years’ legislation tending in the 
direction of equal electoral districts. 
If the suffrage in town and county 
is to be equalised, every borough of 
less than 48,000 inhabitants must 
be prepared for total disfranchise- 
ment. Time will show whether the 
Liberal party can get up a successful 
agitation in favour of Parliamentary 
reform, in the face of consequences 
such as these ; knowing, too, that the 
Tory leader, who has already once 
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taken the question out of their 
hands, and legislated upon it over 
their heads, is prepared to deal with 
it on the footing which we have 
described, and foresees under that 
arrangement a like triumph to his 
party to that which he has secured 
by the Act of 1867. Probably that 
speech—by showing that no factious 
advantage can be gained by Parlia- 
mentary reform, and that if revo- 
lution is forced on by unscrupulous 
agitators, the Tory party are per- 
fectly ready to face it and direct it 
—has convinced the Opposition of 
the futility of their hopes, and has 
secured to the country the uninter- 
rupted operation of the existing 
system. A sturdy resistance gives 
to an assailant purchase over his 
foe; but to unfold to him conse- 
quences which he never contem- 
plated, and which may be of seri- 
ous disadvantage to him, saps his 
energies, or at least destroys the 
ardour of his friends, 

And even upon those two myste- 
rious disturbances which perplex and 
offend the English people—ritualism 
and woman’s suffrage—the existing 
House of Commons has shown a 
wise determination. Mr. Gladstone 
himself, in a speech of more than 
ordinary power, reappeared in his 
place in Parliament to announce a 
vigorous determined contest, foot by 
foot, against the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill. The campaign 
was to be opened by six resolutions, 
which were introduced with a cere- 
mony which recalled the famous 
resolutions against the Irish Church. 
He was supported by Mr. Hardy, 
and on the first night of the debate 
it seemed doubtful to what results 
the irony of fate might lead us. 
To reorganise the Liberal party on 
high sacerdotal principles, in pursuit 
of an ecclesiastical policy which the 
Reformation has for ever stamped 
out of these islands, was a task 
which would rank Mr. Gladstone 
with Van Espin himself. It is a 
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new thing for the English nation 
to hear the authority of a great 
Canonist quoted by the successor 
of Somers, Fox, and Russell, as su- 

rior to the common and statute 
aw of the country, in order to re- 
gulate the relations of the bishops 
of the English Protestant Church. 
The feeling of the House of Com- 
mons was so strongly manifested 
against any tampering with the es- 
tablished religion, however feeble 
and superstitious the quarter from 
which such attack might come, that 
not even Mr. Gladstoue’s eloquence 
availed to make a division prudent. 
The next day the six resolutions 
were withdrawn, silently and strong- 
ly condemned by this Conservative 
House, which resolves to adhere to 
the principles of the Reformation, 
and the Reformed Protestant reli- 
ion. The very same evening, only 
half an hour later, the fantastic bill 
to enfranchise women was with- 
drawn amid cheers and laughter. 
Poor Mr. Forsyth, after twenty 
Conservatives had refused charge of 
the measure, with his volume of 
essays “rescued from oblivion,” 
anxious for distinction, promised to 
devote “all his powers” to forward 
the scheme. He can scarcely have 
given satisfaction to his protégées, 
many of whom were in flat rebel- 
lion; and he can hardly advance his 
own interests by masquerading in 
the left-off clothes of gentlemen be- 
low the gangway. 

So much for the negative results 
of the first session of the Tory 
Parliament. Negative perhaps is 
scarcely the fitting epithet for all 
purposes of description; for al- 
though they are not the conse- 
oe of the session’s legislation, 

ey are the conspicuous and happy 
results of a wise determination on 
the part of the English people to 
_ Yevert to their natural rulers, and 

restore their national party to its 
fitting predominance. The vessel 
of the State is now in absolutely 
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smooth water, except so far as eccle- 
siastical policy and occasional blasts 
of the odiuwm theologicum may tend 
to ruffle the waves. And this leads 
us to consider the positive results of 
the recent legislative labours and 
the chief indications of Government 
policy, which hitherto have been 
mostly ecclesiastical. 

No one can have read the books 
or watched the career of the pre- 
sent Prime Minister, without being 
aware of the importance which he 
attaches to the two subjects of 
Church policy and the condition of | 
the people. And as he is now, for 
the first time in his long career, at 
the head of a majority, these two 
subjects are likely to come into pro- 
minence from a different point of 
view from that in which they have 
hitherto been regarded, The atmo- 
sphere of the last Parliament was 
strongly charged with the electricity 
of disestablishment. The aspirations 
of this are towards reconstruction 
and reform. With regard to the 
Church of Scotland, a serious error 
of policy had been committed in 
1843 by Sir R. Peel and his two 
principal Secretaries of State, who 
often bitterly complained of having 
been misled by advice which they 
had received from that kingdom. 
Before that time the Church of Scot- 
land had an overwhelming majority 
of adherents in every quarter of the 
land. Had the Act of this session 
been passed in that year, and had 
the people of that Church then been 
invested with the disposal of their 
endowments, the national establish- 
ment of that country would have 
been immensely strengthened in its 
influence and usefulness, The great 
secession of 1843, and the estab- 
lishment of the Free Church, were 
the results of the erroneous policy 
then pursued, And probably the 
future biographer of Lord Aberdeen 
may trace in the history of this dis- 
astrous movement, as well as in that 
of the Russian war, the fruits of that 
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feeble and vacillating purpose which 
unfitted him for public life, and 
produced calamities which he was 
always the first to deplore. 

Under these circumstances the 
Government determined to put an 
end to the system of lay pat- 
ronage, which in 1843 had caused 
the secession, and which is the 
main ground of difference between 
the two Churches. The object of 
the Act is to promote reunion be- 
tween them, by putting an end to 
the causes for division ; and to sub- 
stitute the simple expedient, which 
was the law before the Act of 
Queen Anne—viz., that the people 
worshipping in a particular place 
should have the election of the 
minister. Such a rule has ancient 
custom in its favour, is simple and 
reasonable, and is in accordance 
with the strongest wishes of the 
Scotch people, who, on principle, 
are strongly opposed to the system 
of lay patronage. It is a remark- 
able circumstance that, on the one 
hand, the Scotch people petitioned 
strongly in favour of the Bill, and, 
on the other, the Scotch clergy 
unanimously assented to it. More- 
over, not.a single member of the 
Free Church had anything to say 
against the abolition of lay patron- 
age. Not a single patron whose 
proprietary rights were assailed 
petitioned against the measure. 
There were 280 petitions against 
it, but they in terms asked for its 
Tejection because they desired dis- 
establishment and disendowment. 
A very influential member of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet, the Duke of 
Argyll, strongly supported the mea- 
sure, and spoke on behalf of the ma- 
jority of lay patrons. He said that 
for twelve or fourteen years the 
Church of Scotland had been con- 
templating alterations in its system 
of patronage. He welcomed the 
measure, though when appealed to 
in former years he had dissuaded 
the leaders of the Church from 
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going to Parliament on the subject, 
giving as his reason that all ques- 
tions between Church and State 
were, in his opinion, in a condition 
of absolute chaos. “ Bishops with- 
out jurisdiction, clergy without dis- 
cipline, churches without govern- 
ment, and religion without theo- 
logical opinion,—these appear to be 
the devoutest aspirations of some 
public writers.” Lord Napier and 
Ettrick thought the Government 
entitled to the gratitude of the 
great majority of Scotchmen, irre- 
spective of creed and party, for 
introducing the measure. “ Pat- 
ronage was not, in his view, ob- 
jectionable in the abstract, and it 
provided the Church with the zeal- 
ous ministers who quitted it in 
1843; but it was repugnant to the 
temper of the people. There were 
nonconformist bodies in Scotland 
at present which drew the motives 
for their dissent from various causes ; 
but there never had been any seces- 
sion from the Church of Scotland 
at any period, or of any character, 
into which the question of lay pat- 
ronage had not in some degree en- 
tered, Though that question had 
not been the chief motive with the 
clergy who had engaged in these 
movements, it had been the princi- 
pal cause which had influenced the 
laity. The Government had there- 
fore taken a wise course in putting 
an end to lay patronage.” 

With this concurrence of approval 
in favour of the measure, which ulti- 
mately passed the House of Com- 
mons by a majority of 198, or nearly 
three to one, Mr. Gladstone, whom 
neither the question of the dismem- 
berment of the empire, or another 
revolution in our electoral system, 
notwithstanding the responsibilities 
he has incurred’upon them, could 
tempt from his retirement, rushed 
back to town in order to mingle in 
an ecclesiastical fray. He was re- 
ceived with a portentous welcome 
from his rival, calculated to heighten 
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the effect of his subsequent discom- 
fiture. But the motive with which 
he reappeared on the Parliamentary 
scene was by no means an inadequate 
one. It obviously was not occasioned 
simply by the question whether Dis- 
senters should have a voice in elect- 
ing the ministers of the Church of 
Scotland. That, however, was the 
-ostensible cause of his return, though 
the Duke of Argyll had denounced 
it as fatal to the Established Church 
to thrust on her the proposition that 
her ministers should be elected, not 
by those who adhere to her, but by 
those who are her avowed enemies, 
and was in favour of the ministers 
being selected by the congregation 
or by the communicants, Mr. Glad- 
stone did not object to terminating 
lay patronage, but objected to the 
power of appointment being in- 
trusted to the worshippers, And 
in developing this objection, he made 
his first formal bid for the disestab- 
lishment of the Church of Scotland, 
as a few evenings later he made his 
first formal bid for the disestablish- 
ment. of the Church of England. 
Dissociating himself from the whole 
of his past life, he is ready for the 
policy of disestablishment, on high 
sacerdotal as well as Radical prin- 
ciples, and to combine in its support 
the followers of Mr. Bright and those 
of Dr. Pusey. 

The insufficiency of the compen- 
sation to lay patrons, who were 
all, or nearly all, in favour of the 
Bill, was descanted upon with quite 
a new-born zeal against “ confisca- 
tion” in any shape. But he en- 
larged with suspicious energy upon 
the impetus which, he said, was 
given to disestablishment. The Bill, 
according to him, defied the Dis- 
senters to reise a cry for it; and he 
was resolved apparently to let them 
know where they could find a leader 
ready to their hands. As for pro- 
ducing reconciliation, the Bill en- 
deavoured to win back single mem- 
bers by inducing them to qualify 


as members of the Establishment, 
for the sake of taking part in an 
election, or having a voice in the 
expenditure of public money. He 
declared, too, that the Free Church, 
to whom every one else supposed the 
door of reconciliation was opened 
by this Bill, had been thereby driven 
into the attitude of disestablishment 
and disendowment. He significantly 
pointed out that he was not respon- 
sible fer raising the controversy, 
“ Although an Established Church 
in a minority is an anomaly, it is an 
anomaly which I was well content 
to tolerate.” He charged the Govern- 
ment also with declining to recog- 
nise the existence of the great Pres- 
byterian communities who had been 
driven out and compelled to become 
Dissenters, and had thereby rashly 
challenged them to take up the 
question of end»wment, and that 
they had throwr nearly a moiety of 
the population of Scotland into the 
ranks of disestablishment. 

It is impossible to study this 
speech, and also the speech on the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill, 
without concluding that the object 
of Mr. Gladstone’s reappearance in 
the House of Commons was to give 
life and force to a movement against 
the two Churches of England and 
Scotland, which, if not now, at least 
at some future date, may develop a 
successful cry. This last measure, 
though not in name a Government 
measure, was at least one in which 
the Prime Minister took a warm 
interest, and over whose fate he 
carefully watched. It was a step 
towards the reconstruction of the 
English Church, and the revival of 
the Act of Uniformity, by setting 
legislative limits to the scope of 
permissive nonconformity within 
the pale of the mstitution. It was 
found impossible to tolerate any 
longer either the doctrines or the 
practices of certain ritualists, whose 
object plainly is to revive Catholic 
dogmas and ritual in a Protestant 
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Church, in utter disregard of their 
duties and breach of their good faith 
as Protestant clergymen. The House 
of Commons, which, according to an 
old saying, has more sense than any 
man in it, declined to make a party 
question of the subject, and unani- 
mously supported a measure which 
was to maintain the Protestant 
character of the English Church. 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech and six re- 
solutions were directed to prove that 
the alternative lay between rigid 
uniformity, even to the minute de- 
tail of publicly catechising children 
at the afternoon service, and sanc- 
tioning that extreme licence which 
the Archbishops showed was in- 
dulged in, regardless of all rules. 
Either alternative, if adopted, is an 
admirable argument for disestab- 
lishment, for either is inconsistent 
with the possibility of an Estab- 
lished Church. Either alternative 
means that the Act of Uniformity 
must become a dead letter, and that 
we must destroy the religious set- 
tlement of the last two centuries. 
Before Mr. Gladstone recommended 
this destruction, we presume that he 
was prepared with the policy and 
settlement which were to succeed 
it, and which he has doubtless 
elaborated during his retirement. 
It is a satisfaction to think that the 
prospect of the ecclesiastical polity 
of England being reshaped by him 
is exceedingly indefinite. 

Mr. Gladstone, moreover, profes- 
sed himself to be as ignorant of 
what was meant by ritualism as 
formerly he declared himself to be 
of what was meant by Home Rule. 
Mr. Disraeli’s retort was: “ What 
the House and the country under- 
stand by ritualism is, practices in 
the Church to which they are not 
used, but which they believe are 
symbolic of doctrines which are 
most uncompromisingly expressed 
and acknowledged by writers of 
that school.” And upon the policy 
of the present measure and the 


present Government he continued: 
“JT have never addressed any body 
of my countrymen for the last three 
years without having taken the 
opportunity of intimating to them 
that a great change was occurring 
in the politics of the world, that it 
would be well for them to prepare 
for that change, and that it* was 
impossible to conceal from ourselves 
that the great struggle between the 
temporal and tke spiritual power, 
which had stamped such indelible 
features upon the history of the 
past, was reviving in our own time.” 
The Act is one of procedure; it 
creates no new ecclesiastical offence. 
It is intended to enforce, in refer- 
ence to certain doctrines, dogmas, 
and ceremonies, a compact made 
with the nation by English clergy- 
men when they enter the English 
Church—namely, that they will 
utterly reject them. 

“Ceremony, enthusiasm, and 
free speculation,” said Mr. Disraeli, 
“are the characteristics of the three 
great parties in the Church, some 
of which have now modern names, 
and which the world is too apt to 
imagine are in their character ori- 
ginal The truth is, that they 
have always existed in different 
forms or under different titles. 
“All these schools of religious 
thought can pursue their instincts 
consistently with a faithful adher- 
ence to the principles and practices 
of the Reformation, as exhibited and 
represented in its fairest and most 
complete form in the Church of 
England.” Upon this footing legis- 
lation can restore peace to the Estab- 
lishment, for the partisans of the 
new movement are not of the mental 
calibre or force of character to effect 
any lasting alteration in the faith or 
religion of the country. 

Passing from the ecclesiastical 
proceedings of the session, the Fac- 
tories Bill is perhaps its most im- 
portant measure, and discloses the 
Government policy in regard to that 
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subject, which has always, from the 
time of his novels, been insisted 
upon by Mr. Disraeli—the condi- 
tion of the people. In the Prime 
Minister’s short speech on the 
Shaftesbury Park estate, and later 
on, in a remark made by Mr. Cross 
in the House of Commons, it is 
evident that the state of the dwell- 
ings of the poor is a subject which 
has attracted the close, attention of 
the Government, and is likely to 
occupy the time of the House of 
Commons next session. “I have 
always felt,” said Mr. Disraeli to the 
working men on the Shaftesbury 
Park estate, “that the best security 
for civilisation is the dwelling, and 
that upon properly appointed and 
becoming dwellings depends more 
than anything else the improve- 
ment of mankind. Such dwellings 
are the real nursery of all domestic 
virtues, and without a becoming 
home the exercise of those virtues 
is impossible.” In regard to the 
results before him, a city rising in 
a desert, built on the co-operative 
system, and in regard to the man- 
ner in which they had been ob- 
tained, he added: “ They may guide 
the national councils in accomplish- 
ing an enterprise which I believe is 
impending in this country—the at- 
tempt upon a large scale to improve 
the dwellings of the great body of 
the people.” 

The instalment of this great head 
of legislation, which may be termed 
sanitary legislation, but which is 
rather directed to improve and ele- 
vate the general condition of the 
working classes, both physically and 
socially, and which is abstracted- 
ly and historically a Conservative 
policy, was the Factories Bill. It 
was brought in originally by Mr. 
Mundella, but taken out of his 
hands by the Government, and car- 
ried into law. It probably closes 
the chapter of factory legislation. 
That chapter began with Lord 
Ashley, whose Bill in 1833 was 
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based upon the duty of the State to 
interfere with freedom of labour, 
Lord Althorpe, then the Whig 
leader of the House of Commons, 
took it out of his hands, and passed 
the Act which limited the labour of 
children under nine years. Next, 
in 1844, Sir J. Graham, as the 
Home Secretary under Sir Robert 
Peel, carried the Act which for the 
first time gave protection to women 
of all ages, restricting their hours 
of Jabour. The stanch opponents 
of that measure were Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Bright. In 1850, Sir @, 
Grey, the Home Secretary under 
Lord John Russell, introduced the 
measure which provided that the 
work of the textile fabrics should 
be taken from six in the morning 
to six in the evening. Mr. Cross, 
the Home Secretary in Mr. Disraeli’s 
Government, has, in spite of oppo- 
sition from Mr, Fawcett and bis 
school, carried an Act which has 
diminished the number of hours in 
each week during which women and 
children may be employed, and 
limited those hours to 564. It has 
also provided that a child, young 
person, or woman, shall not be em- 
ployed continuously for more than 
4} hours without an interval of 
at least half an hour for a meal. 
Not more than 10 hours’ work 
a-day is allowed, and provisions 
are made for breaking the contin- 
uity of the work. Of course, there 
have not been wanting numerous 
doctrinaire objections to a policy 
dictated by notions of humanity, 
and which regards human beings as 
something more than wealth - pro- 
ducing machines, But notwith- 
standing the serious objection, that 
legislation cannot regulate either 
work or wages without violating 
political economy, and impeding 
competition, the Bill passed with 
general assent and approval, Neces- 
sarily the principle of protection 
must be applied in a limited and 
guarded manner; but so long as itis 
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applied solely and honestly with 
a view to improve the health and 
eficiency of the labouring classes, 
we cannot bring ourselves to believe 
that there is any danger in the 
principle, while there is obviously 
an enormous benefit to the lives of 
the poor. Meanwhile the Act may 
be regarded as worthily closing a 
chapter of legislation which, in Lord 
Shaftesbury’s language, “has re- 
moved manifold and oppressive ob- 
sacles that stood in the way of the 
working man’s comfort, progress, 
and honour,” which has “ ordained 
justice and exhibited sympathy 
with the best interests of the la- 
bourers,” and “has given to the 
working classes the full power to 
exercise for themselves and for the 
public welfare all the physical and 
moral energies that God has bestow- 
ed on them.” 

The other measures of interest in 
the session were, the Act for the 
limitation of actions for real property, 
the Act with reference to the law of 
vendors and purchasers, and land 
rights and conveyancing in Scotland. 
Mr. Cross’s measure for regulating 
the sale of intoxicating liquors does 
not rank as legislation of a very im- 
portant character; but the frequent 
discussions which took place, and 
the obvious desire of the Govern- 
ment to deal fairly with a consider- 
able class, has resulted in satisfying 
them that their interests have not 
been wantonly sacrificed ; and they 
have acquiesced, like sensible men, 
in legislation which is for the pub- 
lic interest, and which has been 
tendered as equitable and as little 
injurious to them as circumstances 
permitted. No class likes to be 
ridden over and treated with osten- 
tatious disregard; the arts of con- 
ciliation and the power of soothing 
Irritated feeling were not conspicu- 
ous amongst the virtues of the late 
Administration. 

The time of Parliament was ab- 
sorbed at the latter end of the 


session with the debates occasioned 
by the ecclesiastical measures of the 
session, and the abortive project 
for amending the Endowed Schools 
Act. And, consequently, several 
important Bills stand over till next 
session—namely, those for facilitat- 
ing the transfer of land in England, 
for rearranging the judicature of 
England and Ireland, and for estab- 
lishing an imperial Court of A 

peal. No one doubts that these 
measures will ultimately be in full 
operation, and that it is merely a 
delay in their final completion 
which has arisen. They gave place 
to the two important measures con- 
nected with the Churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland, which have 
given to the session its chief interest 
and importance. So far we do not 
regret the necessity for suspending 
their consideration. But so far as 
their t¢mporary loss was occasioned 
by the Bill to amend the Endowed 
Schools Act, we deeply regret it, 
and also the Cabinet tendencies and 
divisions which apparently led to its 
introduction. The Bill merely re- 
sulted in transferring the work of 
the Endowed Schools Commission- 
ers to the Charity Commissioners ; 
and looking to the expressed 
opinions of Lord Lyttelton and 
other members of the Commission, 
no one can be surprised that such 4 
step should be taken by a Con- 
servative Government. But the 
“unintelligible ” clauses which fol- 
lowed, and which were afterwards 
withdrawn, were regarded as an at- 
tack upon the existing endowments 
and their appropriation, conceived 
with a view to forward the interests 
of the English Establishment in a 
manner which might have been so 
represented as to place half the 
boroughs in England in opposition 
to the Government and the party, 
and may probably have stimulated 
already feelings of hostility to the 
newly acquired ascendancy, which 
it is most impolitic and injurious to 
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arouse. The subject is not even 
alluded to in the Queen’s Speech ; 
and yet a step has been taken on a 
matter of infinitesimal importance 
to the country which has given a 
handle to every Radical orator, and 
which will be magnified into a 
plausible accusation against the re- 
actionary and exclusive tendencies 
which exist in the party, while in 
reality it proceeded from two or three 
members of the Cabinet, and though 
patronised by Mr. Beresford Hope, 
was as freely condemned by the 
guiding spirits of the party as it 
was by the Opposition which was 
reorganised to oppose it. We trust 
that, looking to the momentous issues 
which both leaders and half Europe 
admit are awaiting this gencration, 
and to the impending struggle be- 
tween the principles of freedom and 
well-ordered religion on the one 
hand, against the combined forces of 
sacerdotal pretension and degrading 
infidelity on the other, the new 
vantage-ground which England oc- 
cupies both in that struggle and for 
the purposes of efficient government 
and secure progress by reason of its 
Conservative majority, will not be 
thrown away in the pursuit of tri- 
vial objects and insignificant pur- 
poses. The English people, in re- 
verting to their natural leaders, did 
so, we may be sure, from the wish 
in secular matters to get rid of 
a disastrous organisation, which 
caricatured the most sacred prin- 
ciples; and in religious matters, to 
reassert the principles of the Refor- 
mation. 

Unfortunately it will be no miti- 
gation of this mistake that the Act 
of 1873, carried by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, had proceeded upon 
the same lines of policy. It had 
provided for the extinction of the 
Endowed Schools Commission by 
the end of this year; while under 
the Act of this year it has been ex- 
tinguished a few months earlier, 
and the Charity Commissioners have 
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been intrusted with such of its 
duties as it is necessary should be 
discharged. And as regards the 
grammar schools endowed before 
the Toleration Act, about which the 
whole controversy arose, it was im- 
possible to show any difference in 
principle between the Bill of 1874 
and the Acts of 1869 and 1873, un- 
der which, and under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Administration, grammar 
schools at Wakefield and Sherborne, 
endowed before the Toleration Act, 
had been handed over by the Com- 
missioners without a murmur to the 
Church of England. It is impos 
sible not to agree with Mr. Disraeli 
that the Bill had no more todo with 
education than the comet. But it 
gave an opening to the Liberal 
party which they sadly needed. 
They immediately regretted that they 
were forced into a religious question, 
one of that class which they know 
so well howto work. They adopted 
a tone of reckless exaggeration ; and 
Mr, Gladstone himself was heard 
deprecating so many religious con- 
troversies in one session, and indig- 
nantly demanded whether the Gov- 
ernment were going to repeal those 
very Test Acts which he had al- 
ways opposed, and has never been 
heard to approve. 

A review of the session would 
obviously be incomplete which did 
not discuss the financial policy of 
the Government. Notwithstanding 
that financial arrrangements—the 
abolition of the income-tax and 
the readjustment of taxation—were 
subjects upon which the late Minis- 
ters dissolved Parliament, there has 
been no trace of financial revolution 
in this session. The motion for the 
repeal of the income-tax gained 
quite an insignificant support—less 
than forty votes, if we remember 
rightly ; and the Budget, so far 
from being the leading event of 
the session, has quite receded from 
public notice, and has nowhere 
occupied a prominent place in the 
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journalist’s retrospect. It was by 
no means an insignificant Budget, 
since it totally abolished the duties 
upon sugar, a scheme which, be- 
sides benefiting the consumer, opens 
up the prospect of considerable 
commercial advantages. It abol- 
ished the duty on horses; and if it 
prematurely sanctioned the efforts 
of those who desire the repeal of 
the income-tax, by diminishing it 
to a merely nominal amount, it 
also, for the first time since 1842, 
discloses the proximate possibility 
of its removal. It also took the 
first step towards the reform of 
local taxation, and the readjust- 
ment of its relation to imperial 
taxation, by making important 
grants from the general revenue to- 
wards services which, though of 
imperial concern, have hitherto 


been defrayed exclusively, or in 
an undue proportion, out of rates, 
Yet the Budget was not altogether 
a success, either in the eyes of those 


who wished for more decided indi- 
cations of a Ministerial policy, or in 
the eyes of those who desire to see 
Sir Stafford Northcote redeem some 
mistakes, and achieve a permanent 
reputation. It must, however, be 
remembered, that the Budget was 
the product of a Minister who had 
only been six weeks in office—that 
his financial statement was a suc- 
cessful exhibition of oratorical 
power, and showed a mastery over 
the subjects with which it dealt. 
It avoided any hasty enunciation 
of a policy which the Cabinet had 
not had time to consider, and re- 
served full liberty of action, even 
10 regard to the income-tax, whose 
abolition it has so markedly chal- 
lenged the country to consider, by 
reducing it to a point which places 
the expenses of collection, and its 
Inquisiturial annoyances, out of pro- 
portion to its proceeds. But the 
conviction has probably grown upon 
the country that, from no fault of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer or 
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the Cabinet, a great opportunity 
has come and gone. It is not more 
than once in a lifetime that a fin- 
ancier can hope that a surplus of 
six millions—as large as the whole 
revenue of Belgium—should roll 
up to his’ feet, bringing with it a 
grand opportunity for the display 
of statesmanship and_ strength. 
Finance has been Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s specialty throughout his life, 
and if he had had even the four 
months’ time for preparation which 
Mr. Gladstone had for his cele- 
brated Budget in 1853, he might 
have availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to initiate a financial policy 
of a more decisive and original 
character. Under the circumstances, 
the Ministry were wise to content 
themselves with more obvious and 
commonplace arrangements, especi- 
ally as the financial question of the 
day, the reform of local taxation, re- 
quires a lengthened incubation. It 
is to be regretted, however, that the 
whole of this magnificent surplus 
should have gone to abolish an in- 
significant impost upon sugar, to 
remit a penny of the income-tax, 
which at threepence stood at the 
lowest point consistent with its re- 
tention, and to carry out a few 
other arrangements, in the nature 
of temporary or tentative expedients, 
Sir Stafford Northcote has always 
successfully defended any attacks 
upon the estimates, and has demon- 
strated that even if a deficit should 
accrue next year, it will be no fault 
of his, notwithstanding that the 
expected increment of the revenue, 
which annually takes place, was this 
year for the first time discounted. 
The ordinary way has been to leave 
it out of sight, and then if it arises, 
to devote it to repayment of debt. 
Fortunately there is every prospect 
of an abundant harvest ; but we still 
think that it was unwise to expose 
the new Ministry to the chance of 
a deficit in its first year of office. 
It would have gone a long way to 
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discredit it. Moreover, we do not 
approve of the cessation of any ef- 
fort to reduce the national debt. 
Half a million was openly devoted 
to that purpose in the financial 
arrangements; but that half-million 
was already, under existing but un- 
seen arrangements, in the course of 
being employed for exactly the same 
purpose. And so far as the net re- 
sult of the Budget arrangements 
goes, the Commissioners for the 
reduction of debt lose the benefit 
of the expected increment of public 
income, which has been diverted to 
the relief of taxation. Every single 
item of the Budget was cordially 
approved by Mr. Gladstone, and so 
far the Government was not open 
to the charge of reversing the policy 
of their predecessors, contrary to 
the great precedent of 1841. Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s policy excited 
no opposition, and was no doubt 
somewhat colourless and mechani- 
cal, We think that in future, when 
enormous surpluses have to be dealt 
witb, and there is no immediate 
financial policy capable of being 
carried into execution, it would be 
wiser to increase instead of to di- 
minish our efforts to reduce the 
national debt. It should be recol- 
jected that, owing to the wise pro- 
vidence and judicious self-restraint 
of the two generations which have 
preceded us, what with reduction 
of interest, and what with repay- 
ment of debt, we are relieved to the 
extent of 54 millions annually as 
compared with our forefathers in 
1816. This is a large relief, and 
its magnitude is increased when we 
consider how much more heavily 
the pressure of debt relative to 
national resources was then, com- 
pared with what it is now. Those 
who are acquainted with the figures 
know that since 1860, when the 
long annuities fell in, our efforts 
towards reducing debt have lagged 
considerably behind what they 
were previously to that date, not- 
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withstanding the enormous increase 
in the national wealth and re- 
sources. 

Such is our view of the political 
position after a short session, in 
which legislation, and, above all, 
the political atmosphere of the 
country, have been influenced by a 
Conservative majority. We think 
that the result, in its main outlines, 
has been eminently satisfactory, 
The tone of the public mind is 
more healthy, the prospects of sound 
government are more assured. The 
nation is no longer perpetually and 
unnecessarily excited to a condition 
of dissatistied unrest, and there is 
leisure to devise and carry out 
schemes for the reform and im. 
provement of the condition of the 
people, and of the establishments 
for the support of religion. The 
session of 1875 will test the capa- 
city of the new Government and 
the Conservative party to conduct 
the legislation of the country. With 
the single exception of the Bill to 
amend the Endowed Schools Act, 
which is evidently considered by 
the Liberal party to open to them 
again the prospect of a return to 
power, and is purposely exaggerated 
by them with a view to party ad- 
vantage, the session terminates with 
the Opposition more hopelessly di- 
vided and defeated than it was at 
the close of the elections, No un- 
generous use has been made by the 
party in power of their victory, and 
they have abstained from any mani- 
festations of triumph which might 
tend to tighten the relaxing bonds 
which unite their opponents, From 
the first, forbearance and courtesy 
were evidently prescribed by the 
chief of the Ministry. When Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell, in pro- 
posing the Address to the Queen 
in answer to the Royal Speech, 
justly censured the dissolution, 
and condemned the _ ex-Minister, 
Mr. Disraeli immediately explain- 
ed that he did so without con- 
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sultation with anybody, and him- 
self paid a handsome tribute to his 
rival. There have been rumours 
that Liberal members, discontented 
with the results of their lJeader’s 
coup d’état, had rebelled against his 
continued guidance of their destin- 
ies ; and these were now significant- 
lv reminded by the Prime Minister 
that the continuous success and 
splendour of Mr. Gladstone’s career 
outweighed its accidental and even 
disastrous mistakes. The finance 
measures of the session, and even 
the manipulation of the surplus, 
seemed purposely, and in our judg- 
ment most unwisely, to be framed so 
as to win Mr. Gladstone’s approval, 
and avoid the appearance of revers- 
ing his policy or falsifying his 
estimate of the surplus, on the faith 
of which he appealed to the country. 
When Mr. Smoilett delivered his on- 
slaught on the policy of dissolution, 
not a Conservative apparently was 
allowed to second the motion or to 
encourage the attack ; and the unfor- 
tunate member was left to sustain, 
alone and unaided, an unequal rhe- 
torical encounter, except so far as he 
could derive sympathy and support 
from the assistance of Mr. Whalley. 
Lord Cardwell, Lord Granville, Mr. 
Goschen, and Mr. Lowe, have all 
shared in the courteous consideration 
implied in the defence or adoption 
of their Ministerial acts, or openly 
expressed by studied compliments. 
When Mr. Gladstone returned to 
Parliament after a long retirement, 
he was welcomed back by his rival 
with almost enthusiastic laudation, 
which did not, however, prevent Mr. 
Disraeli studying to inflict upon 
him a damaging defeat. The with- 
drawal of the six resolutions, after 
the desertion of his party, in the 
matter of the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Bill, was vainly attempted to 
be covered by references to a similar 
political course upon the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill of 1851. It dis- 
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closes publicly what all have felt to 
be the strong divergence of feeling 
between Mr. Gladstone and his party 
upon topics of paramount import- 
ance to the nation. Sir William 
Harcourt’s oratorical attacks may be 
indecorous in a late Solicitor-General 
to his former Ministerial chief, 
and may have been inspired by 
considerations of personal ambition, 
but they express the sentiments of 
large numbers of the Liberal as well 
as of the Conservative party. The 
encounters between them, as well 
as the encounter between the Prime 
Minister and his Secretary of State, 
are most unusual in their character 
and incidents. They serve to illus- 
trate the growing dislocation of 
party ties and the different types 
of political feeling and conviction 
which can coexist under the same 
political banners. In one case the 
precedent of Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Thurlow rises to one’s memory with 
no agreeable associations. But as 
regards the other, we know of no 
precedent of ex-Ministers solacing 
the hours of adversity, and profiting 
by its teaching, by indulging in 
frequent, animated, and bitter at- 
tacks upon each other. We entirely 
agree with Sir W. Harcourt’s opin- 
ion, expressed some two or three 
years ago as he surveyed Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Ministry, that statesman- 
ship, so far as the Liberals are 
concerned, ranks amongst the lost 
arts of mankind. But he must 
remember that, in becoming Solic- 
itor-General, he voluntarily shared 
the opprobrium which belonged to 
the ex-Ministers ; and for our part, 
we reverence too much the sanctity 
of party and Ministerial ties to for- 
get his disloyalty in his oratorical 
successes. 

In conclusion, the events of the 
last six months, when compared 
with those of preceding years, ap- 
pear to us to disclose a large bal- 
ance of advantage in favour of a 
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Conservative majority and a Con- 
servative Government. We have 
insisted at length upon the ineffici- 
ency of a Liberal organisation either 
to lead opinion or to govern the 
country. Its. disorders may be 
summed up in one pregnant sen- 
tence of Lord Brougham : “Their 
head is at fever-heat, while their 
hand is paralysed.” 

The Tory party also has its several 
types of mind ; but if we compare 
the extreme members on either side, 
those who are regarded as impracti- 
cable and in the ‘habit of attaching 
disproportionate importance to views 
not in accordance with popular 
favour, we are bound to conclude, 
looking at it in a spirit of the ut- 
most iimpartiality, that gentlemen 
in favour of dismembering the 
empire, expelling religion from 
‘national schools,  disestablishing 
churches, and overthrowing institu- 
tions, are infinitely more dangerous 
elements in a majority than those 
whose worst error is that they are 
over-anxious about transferring a 
school from a Dissenter to a Church of 
England clergyman, and sympathise 
generously, but ‘unduly, with pur- 
poses which are becoming obsolete. 
it must be remembered that this 
powerful majority is returned upon 
the eve of great events, and that 
questions of real magnitude await 
solution. Upon its prudent guid- 
ance depends the character of the 
English nation in Church and State 
for years to come. There are forces 
at work in English society which 
the leaders of the Opposition are 
always ready to evoke for party 
purposes, and which we know from 
experience that they are unable to 
contest without the aid of the Con- 
servative party, and that by con- 
trolling them with that aid, the 
result is a pervading atmosphere of 
menace, agitation, and disquiet. 

If the wiser counsels of the Min- 
istry prevail, we have no doubt that 
the result will be to strengthen the 
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hands of those who can look behind 
the mere institution, secular or 
ecclesiastical, and defend the spirit 
of order and religion, of which the 
are the mere outward form. We 
do not believe that, in spite of some 
narrow sympathies and backward 
proclivities, the political career of 
this victorious party will be so 
guided as to strengthen the hands 
of those who openly deride the 
Protestant religion and assert the 
extreme pretensions of the _priest- 
hood, or to reinvigorate the party 
which, in its ultimate tendencies, is 
preparing the triumph of Mr. Mill’s 
“ intrepid infidelity.” Nor, on the 
other hand, can we allow ourselves 
to fear lest the failings and short- 
comings which are incident to Tory- 
ism as well as to every other human 
system will be so far allowed to 
override the dictates of a mature 
statesmanship 4s to lead the coun- 
try, in its discontent, to restore that 
strange domination from which we 
have all escaped, and with which 
we are all familiar. The Liberal 
party has been swept away be- 
cause it rested upon no foundation 
which history could illustrate or 
science could explain, and because 
it acknowledged no guiding prin- 
ciple, and unfolded no ultimate aim 
which any two of its numerous 
sections could by any possibility 
adopt. It was precisely from a 
want of some guiding principle and 
some definite aim that its leaders 
could not lead and its followers 
would not follow ; and with its con- 
fusion of tongues it was overwhelm- 
ing the country in an anarchy of 
political and religious thought. The 
English people, as they recoiled 
from their position and prospects 
under Liberal guidance, have deci- 
sively and gladly reverted to their 
natural leaders ; and we trust they 
will be rewarded for their confidence 
by the triumph of sound statesman- 
ship, and by the happy development 
of a wise and comprehensive policy. 
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A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


PART VII.—CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Tue stern and strong will of a 
single man is a very fine thing for 
weaker men—and still more so for 
women—to dwell upon. But the 
stern strong will of a host of men, 
set upon one purpose, and resolved 
to win it or die for it, is a power 
that conquers the powers of earth 
and of nature arrayed against them. 
The British army was resolved to 
carry by storm Badajos ; and their 
vigorous manner of setting about it, 
and obstinate way of going on with 
it, overcame at last the strength of 
all that tried to stand before them. 

This was the more to their credit, 
because—the worst of all things for 
a man to get over——even the weather 
itself was against them. Nothing 
makes a deeper depression in the 
human system than long spite of 
weather does. The sense of luck is 
still over us all (in spite of philo- 
sophy and mathematics), and of all 
the behaviour of fortune, what comes 
home to our roofs and hats so im- 
pressively as the weather does? 

Now thoroughly as these British 
men were resolved to get within the 
wall, with equal thoroughness very 
brave Frenchmen were resolved to 
keep them out. And these had the 
weather in their favour ; for it is an 
ill wind that blows no one any 
good; and the rain that rains on 
the just and unjust seems to have a 
preference for the latter. Though 
it must be acknowledged in the pre- 
sent case, that having a view to jus- 
tice, a man of equal mind might say 
there was not too much on either 
side. At any rate, the rain kept 
taining, for fear of any mistake 
among them, 


Moreover, the moon, between the 
showers, came out at night, or the 
sun by day—according to the habits 
of each of them—exactly when they 
were wanted by the Frenchmen, and 
not at all by the Englishmen. If 
an Englishman wanted to work in 
the dark the moon would get up 
just behind his back; and muskets, 
rifles, and cannon itself were trained 
on him, as at a target; and his only 
chance was to fall flat on his stomach, 
and shrink back like a toad in a bed 
of strawberries. And this made us 
eager to advance, per contra, 

And after being shot at for a’ 
length of time, almost every man 
one can meet with desires to have 
his turn of shooting. Not for the 
sake of revenge, or anything low at 
all in that way; but simply from 
that love of fairness which lies hid- 
den—too deep sometimes—some- 
where or other in all of us. We are 
anxious to do, one to another, as the 
other desires to do to us; and till 
we come to a different condition, 
men must shoot and be shot at. 

All these peaceable distinctions, 
and regards of right. and wrong, 
were utterly useless, and out of 
place, in front of the walls of Bada- 
jos. Right or wrong, the place 
must be taken; and this was the 
third time of trying it. Fury, 
frenzy, rushing slaughter, and death 
(that lies still, when the heat is 
over), who can take and tell them 
truly; and if he could, who would 
like to do it, or who would thank 
him to hear of it ? 

All the British army knew that 
the assault was to be made that 
night; and the Frenchmen, as ap- 
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peared by-and-by, knew right well 
what was coming. For when the 
April sun went down in the bright- 
est azure of all blue skies, a hush 
of wonder and of waiting fell and 
lay upon all the scene. 

The English now were grown to 
be what they always grow to be 
with much fighting—solid in their 
ways, and (according to the nature 
of things) hot or cool with discipline, 
square in their manner of coming 
up, and hard to be sent back again, 
certain sure of their strength to 
conquer, and ready to charge the 
devil himself, if he had the courage 
to wait for them. They were under 
a man who knew how to lead them, 
and trusted them to follow him; 
their blood was stirred without 
grand harangues or melodramatic 
eloquence. 

Every man in that solid army 
knew his own work, and meant to do 
it, shoulder to shoulder, with rival 
hardihood and contagious scorn of 
death. 

The walls were higher and the 
approach much harderthan at Ciudad 
Rodrigo ; the garrison stronger, and 
the captain a strenuous and ingeni- 
ous warrior. Therefore on the 6th of 
April 1812, as the storming-parties 
watched the sunset fading along the 
Guadiana, and the sudden fall of 
night, which scarcely gives a bird 
time to twitter on his roost, they 
wanted no prophet to tell them how 
different their number would be to- 
morrow. But still, as the proper 
and comforting law of human na- 
ture ordains it, every man thought, 
or at any rate hoped, that his mess- 
mate rather than himself was the 
one to leave a widow and orphans 
by midnight. 

Hilary Lorraine was now beginning 
to get used to fighting. At first, in 
spite of all his talk about his sword 
and so on, blows and bloodshed 
went against the grain of his kind 
and gay nature. He even thought, 
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in his fresh aversion at so many 
corpses, that war was a worse insti- 
tution than law. That error, how- 
ever, he was beginning to abjure, 
through the power of custom, aided 
by two sapient reflections. The first 
of these was that without much 
slaughter there can be no real glory 
—an article which the young man 
had now made up his mind to attain; 
and his other wise recollection was 
that a Frenchman is the natural 
enemy of the human race, and must, 
at all hazards and at any sacrifice of 
pious lives, be extirpated. More- 
over, he may have begun to share, 
by virtue of his amiability, the 
views of his brother-officers, which 
of course were duly professional. 
So that this young fellow, upon the 
whole, was as full of fight as the 
best of them. 

“No man died that night with 
more glory—yet many died, and 
there was much glory.” So writes 
the Thucydides of this war; not 
about Hilary (as good-luck willed 
it), but one of his senior officers. 
And that such a sentence should 
ever have been written, is a thing 
to think about. With all that dash 
of bright carnage fresh on the page 
of one who did his duty so grandly 
both with sword and pen, peaceful 
writers (knowing more of sandy 
commons and the farm-house fagot 
than of fascines and gabions, of 
capons than of caponniéres, and 
of shot grapes than of grapeshot) 
wisely may stick to the garden- 
ing-knife, or in fiercest moments 
the pruning-hook; and have noth- 
ing to say to the stark sword-blade. 

Such duty becomes tenfold a 
pleasure, when the sword-blades not 
only swing overhead or glitter at 
the unarmed breast ; but bolted into 
great beams of wood at the most 
offensive angles, are flashing in the 
dark at the stomach of a man, like 
a vast electric porcupine; while 
bursting shells and powder-barrels, 
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and blasts of grapeshot thick as 
hail (drowning curses, shrieks, and 
wails), sweep the craggy rampart 
clear, or leave-‘only corpses roasting. 
Such, and worse by a thousandfold 
than words may render or mind 
conceive, was the struggle of that 
awful night at the central breach of 
Badajos ; and here was Hilary Lor- 
taine, wounded, spent with fruitless 
efforts, dashed backward on gpikes 
and on bayonet-points, trampled 
under foot, and singed by the beard 
of asmouldering comrade, yet glad 
even to lie still for a minute in the 
breathless depths of exhaustion. 
“All up with me now”—he was 
faintly thinking—“ perhaps my 


father will be satisfied. Good-bye, 
dear Alice, and darling Mabel—and 
good-night to this poor Hilary 

And here his career—of fame or 
of shame—must have been over and 
done with, if he had not already 
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won good-liking among the men of 
his company. For one of them 
with his next step ready to be plant- 
ed on the young officer’s breast, 
caught a view of his face, by the 
light of a fire-ball, stopped short, 
and stooped over him. 

“Blow me!” he exclaimed, while 
likely to be blown into a thousand 
pieces; “if this bain’t the very 
young chap as saved me when I 
wur a dropping upon the road. One 
good turn desarves another. Here, 
Bob, lend a hand, my boy.” 

“A hand! I can’t lend thee a 
hinch,” cried Bob; “they be squaz- 
ing me up, like a squatting match.” 

For while all the front men were 
thus lying dead, the men from the 
rear would not stop from shoving, 
and bodily heaving the others be- 
fore them; as buffaloes rush when 
they lose their wits. They thrust, 
every man his front man on the 
chevaux de frise, as if it were a 
joke, with that bitter recklessness 
of life and readiness to take their 
own turn at death which falls upon 
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men of true British birth, and their 
cousins across the Atlantic, when- 
ever the s blood is churned 
within them. And yet, all this 
time, they know what they are 
about. 

And so did these two soldiers 
now. Neither time nor room had 
they to lift poor Hilary out of the 
bed of shattered granite where he 
lay, with wedged spikes sticking 
into him. And the two men, who 
wanted to do it, were swept by the 
surge of living bodies upwards. 
But first they did this—which saved 
his life—they threw two muskets 
across him. Loaded or empty, they 
knew not; and of course it could 
not matter so long as the climbing 
men (labouring their utmost to be 
killed) found it readier for their 
feet to treat on the bridge of these 
muskets (pierced with blocks of 
granite) than on the ribs of poor 
Hilary. So the struggle went on; 
and there he lay, and began to peep 
under other people’s legs. 

In this rather difficult position 
he failed to make out anything at 
all to satisfy or to please him. 
Listeners hear little good of them- 
selves, and lurking gazers have 
about the same luck, Not that 
Hilary was to be blamed for lying 
in this groove, inasmuch as he real- 
ly had no chance or even time to 
get out of it. A great hulkin 
Yorkshireman (as he turned out 
had fallen obliquely upon Hilary’s 
bridge, and was difficult to push 
aside, and quite impossible to lift 
up. He groaned a good deal, but 
he was not dead—if he had not 
been a Yorkshireman the one fact 
might have implied the other, but 
Yorkshiremen do groan after death : 
however, he was not dead ; and he 
keeps a mill on the Swale at this 
minute. 

Hilary, under these disadvant- 
ages, naturally tried to lessen them; 
and though he was pretty safe 
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where he lay—unless a shell came 
through the Yorkshireman, and 
that would have needed a very 
strong charge—still he became dis- 
contented. What with the pain of 
his wound or wounds (for he knew 
to his cost that he had several of 
them), also the violent thirst which 
followed, as well as the ache of his 
cramped position, and a piece of 
spiked plank that worried him, he 
began to grow more and more de- 
sirous of a little change of air. 

“Now, my dear sir,” he said, 
with his usual courtesy, to the 
Yorkshireman, “ you do not mean 
to be in my way of course, but the 
fact is that I can’t get out of this 
hole by reason of your incumbency. 
If you could only, without incon- 
venience, give a little roll to the 
right or left, you would be in quite 
as good a position yourself; or if 
you have grown attached to this 
particular spot, I would try to re- 
place you afterwards.” 

“Grah!”’ was the Yorkshire- 
man’s only reply, a grunt of con- 
tempt and of surly temper, which 
plainly meant, “go to—Halifax.” 

“This is uncivil of you,” answer- 
ed Hilary; “it is getting so hot in 
here that I shall be forced to re- 
tort, I fear, your discourtesy. I 
beg your pardon a thousand times 
for making this sharp suggestion.” 

With these words he pricked the 
great son of the north in a sensitive 
part with a loose spike he had 
found by the light of a French fire- 
ball, whereupon, with a curse, the 
fellow rolled over, like one of his 
father’s millstones. Then Hilary 
crawled from his hole of refuge, 
and stiffly resting on his hand and 
knees, surveyed the scene of car- 


nage. 

“The moon had now risen, and 
was shining gloomily under a stripe 
of heavy cloud, over the bastion of 
the Trinidad into the channel of 
the fatal breach, down which the 
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sultry night wind sighed, laden with 
groans, whenever curses and roar of 
artillery left room for them. The 
breach. itself was still unstormed, 
and looked more terrible than ever; 
for the sword-blades fixed at the. 
top were drenched and reeking to 
the hilt with red, and three had 
corpses impaled upon them with 
scarlet coats, gay in the moonlight, 
The rest, like the jaws of a gorging 
crocodile, presented their bloody 
jagginess, clogged here and there 
with limbs, or heads, or other parts 
of soldiers. For the moment the 
British had fallen back to the other 
side of the ravelin, and their bugles 
were sounding for the retreat, while 
the triumphant French were shoot- 
ing, and shouting, “ Why enter you 
not at all Badajos, messieurs? It 
is a good place for the English 
health. Why enter you not then 
Badajos ?” 

The sullen Britons answered not, 
but waited for orders to begin 
again; recovering breath, and heart, 
and spirit, and gathering closer to 
one another, to be sure that any- 
body was alive. For more than 
two thousand men lay dead or dy- 
ing in a space of one hundred yards 
square. Of the survivors, every 
man felt that every other man had 
done his best—but how about him- 
self? Could he be sure that he 
never had flinched, nor even hung 
back for a foot or so, nor pushed 
any other man on to the spikes to 
save himself from going there ? And 
was that cursed fortress never to be 
taken by any skill or strength ? was 
even Lord Wellington wrong for 
once in setting them to do it? and 
was it to be said in every British 
churchyard that Britons were not 
of the stuff of their fathers ? 

Sadly thus thinking, but after 
the manner of our nation not de 
claring it, they were surprised by 
a burst of light, and a flight of 
glittering streaks in it. And al- 
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most before these came down again, 
they saw that the murderous cheval 
de frise had a great gap in its cen- 
tre With a true British cheer, 


stirring every British heart, out they - 


rushed from their shelter, and up 
the dark breach, and into Badajos. 

One form, however, passed first 
into Badajos with undisputed pre- 
cedence, because it happened to be 
close by, when the sword-blades 
rocketed away so. And not only 
that, but the act of that one had 
enabled the others to follow—an 
act of valour inspired by luck, and 
incited by bodily anguish. 

It was thus, In the depth of 
that horrible pause and dejection of 
the assailants, Hilary, getting re- 
lieved of his cramp, rose slowly and 
stood in a sheltered spot, to re- 
cover himself before running away. 
Everything seemed much against 
him, so far as he could discover ; and 
no one with a social turn was there 
to discuss the position. 

Moreover, his wounds were > be- 
ginning at once to sting him and to 
stiffen him—a clever arrangement 
made by nature to teach men not 
to fight so much, Nearly mad with 
pain—which is felt tenfold as much 
by quick-born Normans as by slow- 
born Dutchmen—-he saw a shell 
fall and roll very kindly just be- 
tween his dragging feet. It carried 
a very long fusee, sticking out of 
it, at a handsome curve, and stead- 
ily spluttering with fire, like the 
tail of a rat, when bad boys have 
ignited it. 

“For better, for worse,” cried 
Hilary, talking to himself, even in 
his agony, by the power of habit; 
“go into that hole, my friend, and 
do your utmost there.” So much 
had he been knocked about, that 
the shell (although a light one) 
was as much as he could stagger 
with; till he dropped it into a 
shelfy hole, which he had long been 
looking at, under the baulk of six- 
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inch beam, into which the swords 
were rivetted. Then down he fell, 
whether from exhaustion, or pre- 
sence of mind—he could never tell. 
Through the jags of the riven gran- 
ite he heard the shell in a smothered 
way sputtering (like a “devil” in a 
wasp’s nest)—and then with a thun- 
derous roar and whiz, and a rush 
through the air of wood, stone, and 
iron, the Frenchman’s deadly bar 
was burst. 

For a moment Lorraine was so 
stunned and shaken that all he 
could do was to stay on the ground ; 
but the shock made one of his 
wounds bleed afresh, and this per- 
haps revived him. At any rate he 
arose, and feebly tottered ‘in over 
the crest of the breach. The sol- 


diers of the forty-third and fifty- 
second regiments gave him a cheer 
as they ran up the steep, while on 
the part of the enemy not a weapon 
was levelled at him. This, however, 
was not from any admiration of his 


valour — though Frenchmen are 
often most chivalrous foes — but 
because these heroic defenders at 
last were compelled to abandon the 
breaches. Being taken in the rear 
by the Fifth Division, which had 
forced its way in at San Vincente, 
knowing also that the castle had 
fallen, and seeing their main de- 
fence lie shattered, they retired 
through the town and across the 
bridge of the Guadiana. 

And now it is an accursed truth 
that the men who had been such 
glorious heroes, such good brethren 
to one another, strong, and grand, 
and pitiful, turned themselves with- 
in half an hour into something 
lower than the beasts that perish, 
They proved that the worst of war 
is not bloodshed, agony, and slow 
death; nor even trampled freedom, 
hatred, tyranny, and _ treachery. 
On that same night of heroism, 
patriotism, and grand devotion, the 
nicest and most amiable vice in- 
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dulged by those very same heroes, 
and devoted patriots, was swinish 
and wallowing drunkenness. Rapine, 
arson, fury, murder, and outrages 
unspeakable—even their own allies 
the Spaniards, glad to be quit of the 
French, and to welcome warmly 
these deliverers, found bitter cause, 


ere sunrise, to lament the British 
victory. 

So it came to pass that young 
Lorraine, weak and weary, and 
vainly seeking a surgeon to bind 
up his wounds, was compelled to 
fight once more that night, before 
he could lay him down and rest. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


There would seem to be times, 
and scenes, and cases, in which 
human nature falls helpless under 
sudden contamination, a mental 
outbreak of black murrain, leprosy, 
or plague. A panic, a superstitious 
fervour, a patriotic or loyal rush, a 
rebellion, a “ revival”—all of these 
drive men in masses, like swine down 
a precipice ; but the sack of a large 
town bloodily stormed is more mad- 
dening than all the rest put together. 

Even good and steady soldiers 
caught the taint of villany. They 
confessed (when their headaches 
began to get better) how thor- 
oyghly ashamed they were of them- 
selves, for having been led into 
crime and debauch by the scamps 
and the scum of the regiment. Still, 
at the moment, they were as bad 
as, or even worse than the general 
blackguards; because they had 
more strength to rush astray. 

Hilary knew mankind very little, 
and only from a gentleman’s point 
of view ; so that when he found, or 
lost, his way into the great square 
of the town, he was quite amazed, 
in his weak state of mind, by the 
scene he was breaking into, Here 
by the light of a blazing bonfire, 
made of costly furniture, he descried 
Major Clumps of his regiment, more 
neatly than pleasantly attached to 
the front door of a large mansion. 
Across his breast and arms a couple 
of musket-straps were tightly strained 
and pegged with bayonets into the 
timber so firmly that this active 


officer could not even put foot to 
the ground. On his head was a 
very conspicuous fool’s cap made of 
a copy of a proclamation, with that 
word in large type above his brows; 
while a gigantic grenadier, as tipsy 
as a fiddler, was zealously conduct- 
ing the exhibition, by swinging him 
slowly to and fro, to the tune of 
Margery Daw, even as children 
swing each other on a farmyard 
gate. The Major’s fury and the 
violence of his language may be im- 
agined, but must not be reported. 
He had always been famous for 
powers of swearing; but in this 
ease he outdid himself, renewing 
(every moment) and redoubling the 
grins of all spectators. 

“You shall swing for this,” he 
screamed to his showman, just as 
Hilary came up; “ you shal] swing 
for this, you,” &e. &e. 

“You shwing first, old cock, at 
any rate,” the grenadier answered, 
with a graceful sweep of the door 
and the pendent major. 

“Oh Lorraine, Lorraine,” cried 
the latter, as the are of his revolu- 
tion brought him face to face with 
Hilary; “for heaven’s sake, stop 
those miscreants—ah, you can do 
nothing, I see—you are hit badly, 
my poor boy.” 

“ My friend,” said Hilary to the 
grenadier, with that persuasive grace 
which even the costermongers could 
not resist ; “ you are much too good 
a soldier to make a laughing stock 
of a brave British officer. 1 cannot 
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attempt to use force with you, for 
you are lucky enough to be un- 
wounded. Thank God for that, and 
release your prisoner—remember 
that he is not a Frenchman, but a 
brave and good English major.” 

With these, and perhaps some 
more solid persuasions, he obtained 
the release of his senior officer, who 
for some moments could scarcely 
speak, through excitement and ex- 
haustion. But he made signs to 
Hilary that he had something to 
say of great importance, and pre- 
sently led him into a narrow arch- 
way. 
“ There will be vile work done in 
that house,” he contrived at last to 
tell Hilary; “the men were bad 
enough at Rodrigo; but they will 
be ten times worse to-night. We 
are all so scattered about that no 
man has his own officer near him, 
and he don’t care a button for any 
others. It was for trying to restrain 
some scoundrels of the Fifth Divi- 
sion that I was treated in that 
cursed way. Only think how we 
should feel, Lorraine, if our own 
daughters were exposed so!” 

“T haven’t got any daughters,” 
said Hilary, groaning with pain, 
perhaps at the thought. “ But I'd 
drive my sword through any man’s 
heart—that is to say, if I had got 
any sword, or any arm to drive it 
with.” His sword had been carried 
away by a grapeshot, and his right 
arm hung loose in a cluster of 
blood; for he had nothing to bind 
it up with. 

“You are a man, though a wound- 
ed man,” the Major replied, being 
touched a little by Hilary’s strength 
of expression, inasmuch as he had 
some nice pretty daughters, out of 
harm’s way in England: “it is most 
unlucky that you are hit so hard.” 

“That is quite my own opinion. 
However, I can hold out a good bit, 
Major, for any work that requires 
no strength.” 


“Do you know where to find any 
of our own fellows? They would 
be quite ready to fight these black- 
guards; they are very sore about 
the way those scoundrels stole into 
the town. We have always been 
the foremost hitherto. Your legs 
are all right, I suppose, my boy.” 

“ All right, except that I am a 
trifle light-headed, and that always 
flies to the legs—or at least we used 
to say so at Oxford.” 

“ Never mind what you said at 
Oxford. Offly mind what you say 
in Badajos. Collect every man you 
can find of ours. Tell him the Fifth 
are murdering, robbing, cheating us 
again, as they did by sneaking in at 
a corner, and insulting our best 
officers. Drunk, or sober, bring 
them all. The more our men drink, 
the more sober they get.” It is 
likely enough that officers of the 
Fifth Division would have thought 
the same paradox of their own men. 

“T cannot get along at my usual 
pace,” said Hilary; “ but I will do 
my best. But will not the mis- 
chief be done already ?” 

“T hope not. I asked Count 
Zamora, who seems to be the fore- 
most man of the town, which he 
thought most of—his wine, or his 
daughters. And he answered of 
course as a gentleman must. His 
cellars contain about 300 butts; it 
will take some time for our men to 
drink that. And I spread a report 
of their quality, and a rumour that 
all the ladies had escaped. The 
night is hot. All the men will 
plunge into those vast cellars first. 
And when they come up, any sober 
man will be a match for twenty.” 

“ What a pest that I am so 
knocked about!” cried Hilary, quite 
forgetting his pain, in the chivalry 
of his nature. “ Major, if only for 
half-an-hour you can hold back the 
devilry, I will answer for the safety 
of the household. But beware of 
fire.” 
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“You need not tell me about that, 
young man. I have seen this work 
before you were born. I shall pick 
up a cloak and berette, and cork my 
eyebrows, and bea Spaniard ; major- 
domo, or whatever they call it. I 
can jabber the tongue a bit; enough 
to go down with English ears. I 
will be the steward of the cellars, 
and show them where the best wine 
is; and they don’t know wine from 
brandy. And they will not know 
me, in their cups, till I order them 
all into custody. Be quick; there 
is no more time to lose.” 

Hilary saw that Major Clumps 
was going to play a very dangerous 
part; for many of the men had their 
muskets loaded, and recked not at 
whom they fired them. However, 
there was nothing better for it; and 
so he set out upon his own errand, 
when he ought to have been in hos- 
pital. 

At first he was very unfortunate, 


meeting no men of his own regiment, 
and few even of his own division ; 
for most of them doubtless were busy 
in the houses, laying hold of every- 


thing. But after turning many 
corners, he luckily hit upon Cor- 
poral White of his own company, a 
very steady man, who knew the im- 
portance of keeping sober, at a time 
of noble plundering. This man was 
a martinet, in a humble way, but 
popular in the ranks in spite of that; 
and when he heard of the outrage to 
a major of his regiment, and his 
present danger; and knew that a 
rich Don’s family was threatened by 
rascals of the Fifth Division,—he 
vowed that he would fetch a whole 
company to the rescue, ere a man 
could say “Jack Robinson.” 

“And now, sit,” he said, “ you 
are not able to go much further, or 
do any more. Round the corner 
there is a fountain of beautiful spring 
water, worth all the wines and 
spirits these fellows are disgracing 
of themselves with. Ah, I wish I 
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had a glass of good English ale— 
but that is neither here nor there. 
And for want of that, a thirsty man 
may be glad of a drop of this water, 
sir. And when you have drunk, let 
it play on your arm. You havea 
nasty place, sir.” 

With these words he ran off; and 
Hilary, following his directions, en- 
joyed the greatest of all the mere 
bodily joys a man can be blessed 
with—the slaking of furious thirst 
with cold delicious crystal water. 
He drank, and drank, and sighed 
with rapture, and then began to 
laugh at himself; and yet must have 
another drink. And then for the 
moment he was so refreshed, that 
his wounds were not worth heeding. 

“T will go and see what those vil- 
lains are about,” he said to him- 
self and the pretty Saint Isidore 
(to whose pure statue bending over 
the gracious water he lifted hat, as 
a gentleman ought to do); “I have 
drank of your water, and thank you, 
Saint; though I have no idea what 
your name is. Our family was Ca- 
tholic for five hundred years; and 
I don’t know why we ever left it 
off.” 

Rub-a-dub, dubbledy, dulluby- 
dub—what vowels and dissonants 
can set forth the sound of a very 
drunken drummer, set upon his 
mettle to drum on a drum, whose 
head he has been drinking from? 
Having no glasses, and having no 
time to study the art of sloping a 
bottle between the teeth with drain- 
age, they truly had happened on a 
fine idea. They cracked the bottles 
on the rim of the drum, and put 
down their mouths and drunk well 
of it. The drum was not so much 
the worse for this proceeding as they 
were, because they allowed no time 
for the liquor to soak into the greasy 
parchment; but as many as could 
stand round were there, and plenty 
of others came afterthem. So that 
the drumhead never once brimmed 
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over, though so many dozens were 
cracked on it. No wonder, when 
such work was toward, that many 
a musket-shot ran along the fire-lit 
streets of Badajos, and many a brave 
man who had baffled the fury of the 
enemy fell dead in the midst of his 
frolicking. 

Hilary felt that he had been shot 
enough, and to spare, already; and 
so, while slowly and painfully plod- 
ding .his way back to the great 
square of the town, from corner to 
corner he worked a traverse, in 
shelter (wherever the shelter offered) 
of porch, or pier, or any other 
shadowy folds of the ancient streets. 
And thus, without any more dam- 
age, he returned to the house of 
the Count of Zamora. 

Here he found the main door 
closely fastened—by the fellows in- 
side, nq doubt, to keep their villan- 
ous work to themselves—and as the 
great bonfire was burning low, he 
thought that he might have mis- 
taken the house, until with his left 
hand he felt the holes where the 
bayonets had pegged up the good 
major. And while he did this, 
great roar from the cellars quaint 
his eagerness to get in. 

6“ This i is a nice thing,” he said to 
himself ; “the Major inside, and no 
getting ‘at him! Such a choleric 
man in the power of those scamps ! 
And they cannot take him for a 
Spaniard long, for he is sure to use 
strong English, And _ not only 
Clumps, but the whole of the house- 
hold at their will and pleasure !” 

But even while calling in question 
his superior officer’s self-control, 
he did not show himself possessed 
of very wonderful coolness. For 
hearing a rush as of many feet up- 
ward from the lower quarters, Hilary 
made the best of his way to the 
smouldering bonfire, and seized with 
his left hand—for his right was use- 
less—a chunk of some fine wood too 


‘hard to burn (perhaps of the African 


black-wood, or the bread-fruit tree, 
or brown cassia), and came back with 
it, in a mighty fury, and tried to 
beat the door in. But the door was 
of ancient chestnut-wood, and at his 
best he could not have hurt it. So 
now, in his weakness, he knocked 
and knocked; and nobody even 
heard him. 

“This is enough to wear any one 
out,” he said to himself, in his poor 
condition—for the lower the state of 
a man is, the more he relapses upon 
his nature, and Hilary’s nature was 
to talk to himself—* if I cannot get 
in, like this, I must do something or 
other, and get in somehow.” 

This would have cost him little 
trouble in his usual strength and 
activity. For the tipsy rascals had 
left wide open a window within easy 
reach from the street to a man sound 
of limb and vigorous. But Lorraine, 
in his present condition, had no 
small pain and difficulty in making 
his way through the opening. 
This being done “at last, he found 
himself in a dark passage floored 
with polished timber, upon which 
he slipped and fell. 

“ What an evil omen!” he cried, 
lightly—little imagining how true 
his words would prove—*to fall 
upon entering a strange house, even 
though it be by the window. How- 
ever, I am shaken more than hurt. 
Goodness knows, I can’t afford to 
bleed again.” 

Fastening again his loosened ban- 
dage—for ‘he had bound his arm 
now with a handkerchief—he list- 
ened and heard a great noise mov- 
ing, somewhere in the distance, 
Nothing can be less satisfactory 
than to hear a great noise, and 
hearken very steadfastly for its 
meaning, yet not learn what it can 
be about, or even where it comes 
from. Hilary listened, and the 
noise seemed now to come from one 
way and then: from another. For 
the old house was peopled with in- 
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dolent echoes, lazily answering one 
another, from corner to corner of 
passages, like the clapping of 
hands at a_ banquet. herefore 
Lorraine, being puzzled, went on- 
wards, as behoves a young English- 
man. And herein instinct served 
him well—at least as the luck of the 
moment seemed—for it led him 
into the main hall, whence niches 
and arches seemed leading away 
anywhere and everywhere. Hilary 
here stopped short, and wondered. 
It was so different from an English 
house ; and he could not tell whether 
he liked it or not. There was some 
light of wax, and some of oil, and 
some of spluttering torches stuck 
into anything that would hold them, 
throwing, a fugitive gleam on the 
floor, where the polish of the marble 
answered it. In other places there 
were breadths of shadow, wavering, 
jumping, and flickering. 

“This is a queer sort of place,” 
said Hilary; “what is the proper 
thing for me to do?” 

The proper thing for him to do 
became all at once quite manifest ; 
for a young girl suddenly sprang 
into the hall, like a hunted butter- 
fly darting. 

“They cannot catch me,” she ex- 
claimed in Spanish—“ they are too 
slow, the intoxicated men. I may 
always laugh at them. Here I will 
let them have another chase.” 

Flitting in and out the shadows, 
as softly as if she were one of them, 
she stopped by the side of Hilary 
Lorraine, in a dark place, without 
seeing him. And he, without foot- 
fall, leaned back in a niche, and 
trembled at being so close to her. 
For a gleam of faint light glanced 
upon her, and suggested strange, 
wild beauty. For the moment, 
Hilary could only see glittering 
abundance of loosened hair, a flash 
of dark eyes, and raiment quivering 
from the quick turn of the form in- 
side, And then he heard short 
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breath, sudden sighs, and the sooth- 
ing sound of a figure settling from a 
great rush into quietude, 

“This beats almost everything I 
ever knew,” said he to himself, quite 
silently. “Ican’t help her. And 
she seems to want no help, so far as 
I can judge. I wonder who she is, 
and what she would be like by day- 
light ?” 

Before he could make up his 
mind what to do, ina matter beyond 
experience, a great shout arose in 
some up-stair places, and a shriek or 
two, and a noise of trampling. 
“Holy Virgin! they have caught 
Camilla!” cried the young lady at 
Hilary’s side. “She ought to have 
a little more of wisdom. Must I 
peril myself to protect her?” With- 
out further halt to consider that 
question—swifter than the slow old 
lamps cast shadow, she rushed be- 
twixt pillars, and up a stone stair- 
way. And young Lorraine, with 
more pain than prudence, followed 
as fast as he could get along. 

At the top of the stairs was a 
broad stone gallery, leading to the 
right and left, and lit as badly as a 
But Hilary was not 
long in doubt, for he heard on the 
right hand a clashing noise, and 
soon descried broken shadows flit- 
ing, and felt that roguery was going 
on. So he made at his best pace 
towards it. And here he had not 
far to seek; for in a large room, 
hung with pictures, and likely to be 
too full of light, the fate of the 
house was being settled. In spite 
of all drunken stupidity, and the 
time spent in the wine-cellars, the 
plunderers had found out the in- 
mates, and meant to make prizes of 
war of them. Small wonder that 
British intervention was not con- 
sidered a God-send, when our allies 
were treated so. But British sol- 
diers, however brutal in the times 
gone by (especially after furious 
carnage had stirred the worst ele- 
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ments in a man, and ardent liquor 
fired them), still had one redeeming 
point—the national love of fair play 
and sport. They had stolen this 
Spanish gentleman’s wines, burned 
his furniture in the square, and 
done their best to set his house on 
fire, as long as they thought that he 
skulked away. But now that they 
touched his dearer honour, and he 
came like a man to encounter them, 
something moved their tipsy hearts 
to know what he was made of. 

Miguel de Montalvan, the Count 
of Zamora, was made of good stuff, 
as he ought to be, according to his 
lineage. He was fighting for his 
children’s honour, and he knew how 
to use arapier. Two wounded roy- 
sterers on the floor showed that, 
though his hair was white, his arm 
was not benumbed with age. And 
now, with his slender Toledo blade, 
he was holding his own against the 
bayonet of his third antagonist, a 
man of twice his strength and 
weight—the very same tall grena- 
dier who had pegged Major Clumps 
to the door of the house, and swung 
him so despitefully. 

At the further end of the room two 
young and beautiful ladies stood or 
knelt, in horrible dread and anguish. 
It was clear at a glance that they 
were sisters, although they behaved 
very differently. For one was kneel- 
ing in a helpless manner, with 
streaming eyes and strained hands 
clasping the feet of a marble cruci- 
fix. She had not the courage to 
look at the conflict, but started con- 
vulsively from her prayers at clash 
of steel or stamp of foot. The other 
stood firmly, with her hair thrown 
back, one hand laid on her sister’s 
head, and the other grasping a 
weapon, her lips set hard and her 
pale cheeks rigid, while her black 

eyes never left the face of the man 
who was striking at her father. At 
the first glance Hilary knew her to 
be the brave girl who had escaped 








to the hall, and returned to share 
her sister’s fate. 

Things cannot be always done chi- 
valrously, or in true heroic fashion. 
From among the legs of the reeling 
Britons (who, with pipes and bottles 
and shouts of applause, were watch- 
ing the central combat) Hilary 
snatched up with his left hand a 
good-sized wine-bag, roughly rent at 
the neck, but still containing a part 
of its precious charge. The rogues 
had discovered it in the cellar, and 
guessed that its contents were good. 
And now, as the owner of the 
house, hard pressed and unable to 
reach his long-armed foe, was forced 
to give way, with the point of the 
bayonet almost entering his breast, 
and bearing him back on his 
daughters, Lorraine, with a sweep 
of his left arm, brought the juicy 
bag down on the back of the head 
of the noble grenadier. At the 
blow, the rent opened and dis- 
charged a gallon of fine old crusted 
port and beeswing down the war- 
rior’s locks, and into his eyes, and 
the nape of his neck, Blinded with 
wine, and mad with passion, he 
rushed at his new assailant; but 
the Count, as he turned, passed his 
rapier neatly between the tendons 
of his right arm. Down fell his 
musket, and Hilary seized it, and 
pointed it at the owner’s breast. 
And now the grenadier remembered 
what he had quite forgotten through- 
out his encounter with the Spaniard 
—his musket was loaded, and on * 
the full-cock! So he dropped (like a 
grebe or a dabchick diving), having 
seen smart practice with skirmishers. 

However, it must have gone ill 
with Hilary, as well as the Count 
and his household, if succour had 
not come speedily. For the was- 
sailers, who had shown wondrous 
temper—Mars being lulled on the 
lap of Bacchus—suddenly awoke, 
with equal reason, to wild fury. 

With much reviling, and condem- 
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nation of themselves and one an- 
other, they formed front (having dis- 
cipline even in their cups), and bore 
down the long room upon the enemy. 

Drunk as they were, this charge 
possessed so much of their accustom- 
ed weight and power, that the Don 
looked on all as lost, and could only 
stand in front of his daughters. 
But Hilary, with much presence of 
mind, faced them, as if he were in 
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command, and cried “ Halt!” as 
their officer. 

With one accord they halted, and 
some of them tumbled down in do- 
ing it; and before they could form 
for another charge, or mutiny against 
orders, Corporal White, with half a 
company of his famous regiment, 
took them in the rear, and smote 
right and left, and they fled with 
staggered consciences, 


CHAPTER XL. 


As soon as the Count and his 

daughters knew how much they 
owed to Hilary, and saw the weak 
and wounded plight in which he 
had laboured for their good, without 
any loss of time they proved that 
Spaniards are not an ungrateful 
race. The Count took the young 
man in his arms, as well as he 
could without hurting him, and 
kissed him upon either cheek; and 
though the young ladies could not 
exactly follow their father’s example, 
they made it clear that it was not 
want of emotion which deterred 
them. They kissed the left hand of 
the wounded youth, and bent over 
it, and looked at him with eyes so 
charming and so full of exquisite 
admiration, that Major Clumps, who 
was lying on the floor corded—and 
far worse, actually gagged—longed 
to rap out a great oath; but failed 
in his struggle to break the com- 
mandment. 
_ Qh, he is so hurt, my father !” 
cried the braver, and if possible, the 
lovelier of the two fair maidens ; 
“you do not heed such things, be- 
cause you are so free yourself to 
wound. But the cavalier must be 
taken to bed. See he is not capable 
now of standing !” 

For Hilary, now that all danger 
was past, grew faint; while he 
scorned himself for doing so in the 
presence of the ladies, 


“Tt is to death; it is to death!” 
exclaimed the timid damsel. “ What 
shall we do? Oh holy saints! To 
save us, and to have slain himself !” 

“ Be tranquil, Camilla,” said the 
Spanish gentleman, kindly, and 
without contempt. “ You have not 
shown the spirit of our house; but 
we cannot help ournatures. Claudia, 
you are as brave as a man; seek for 
the good woman Teresina, she has 
not run away like the rest ; she must 
be hiding somewhere. Camilla, 
release that other brave senhor. 
Gentlemen all, pray allow us to 
pass,” 

Corporal White drew his men 
aside, while the Count, concealing 
his own slight wounds, led and sup- 
ported young Lorraine through a 
short passage and into a bedroom, 
dark, and cool, and comfortable. 
Here he laid him to rest ona couch, 
and brought cold water, and sponged 
his face. And presently old Teresina 
came, and moaned, and invoked the 
Virgin a little, and then fell to and 
pulled all his clothes off, as if he 
were her daughter’s baby. And 
Hilary laughed at her way of work- 
ing, and soothing him like some 
little pet kid; so that he almost 
enjoyed the pain of the clotted 
places coming off. 

For after all he had not received 
—like Brigadier Walker that hot 
evening—twenty-seven wounds of 
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divers sorts; but only five, and two 
bad bruises, enough to divert the 
attention. If a man has only one 
place of his body to think about, 
and to be full of, he is scarcely bet- 
ter off than a gourmand, or a guest 
at a Lord Mayor’s dinner. But if 
he finds himself peppered all over, 
his attention is not over-concentrat- 
ed, and he finds a new pleasure in 
backing one hole of his body against 
another. In the time of the plague 
this thing was so, and so it must be 
in the times of war. 

From the crown and climax of 
human misery, Lorraine (by the 
grace of the Lord) was spared. No 
doctor was allowed to come near 
him. That fatal step in the strongest 
man’s life (the step tempting up to 
the doctor’s bell), happily in his 
case was not trodden; for the Brit- 
ish surgeons were doing their utmost 
at amputating dead men’s legs; 
while Senhor Gines de Passamonte 
(the only Spanish graduate of me- 
dicine in good circles) had been 
roasted at one of the bonfires to 
enable him to speak English. This 
was a well-meant operation, and 
proved by no means a fatal measure ; 
the jack, however, revolved so well, 
that he went on no medical rounds 
for three months. 

“Senhor, we can no doctor get,” 
said the anxious Count to Hilary, 
having made up his mind to plunge 
into English, of which he had tried 
some private practice. “Senhor, 
what is now to do? I can no more 
speak to please.” 

“You can speak to please most 
nobly ; I wish that I could speak the 
grand Hispanic tongue at all, Sir.” 

“Senhor, you shall, So brave a 
gentleman never will find bad to 
teach. The fine Angles way of 
speaking is to me very strong and 
good; in one year, two year, three 
year, sir. Alas! I behold you 
laughing.” ¢ 

“Count, it was but a twinge of 
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pain. You possess a great know- 
ledge of my native tongue. But I 
fear that after such a night as this 
you will care to cultivate it no 
more,” 

“From what cause? I have in- 
telligence of you. But the thing 
has itself otherwise. The Angles 
are all very good. They incend my 
goods, and they intoxicate my wines. 
They are—what you call—well to 
come. They make battle with me 
for the Donnas, but fairly, very 
fairly ; and with your valiant assist- 
ance I victor them. I have no 
complaint. Now I make adventure 
to say that you can speak the French 
tongue. I can do the very same 
affair, and so can my daughters two. 
But in this house it must not be. 
We will speak the Angles until you 
have intelligence of the Spanish. 
With your good indulgence, Senhor. 
Does that recommend itself to you ?” 

“ Excellently, Count,” said Hilary. 
And then,in spite of pain, he added, 
with his usual courtesy, “I have 
often longed to learn your magnifi- 
cent language. This opportunity is 
delightful.” 

“T have, at this time, too pro- 
longed,” Don Miguel answered, with 
such a bow as only a Spaniard can 
make, and a Spaniard only when 
highly pleased; “sleep, sir, now. 
The good Teresina will sit always 
on your head.” 

The good Teresina could not 
speak a word of any tongue but 
her own, and in that she could do 
without any answers, if only she 
might make to herself as many as she 
pleased of them. She saw that Hilary 
had no bones broken, nor even a 
bullet in his body—so far as she 
could yet make out—but was sadl 
hacked about, and worn, and in 
with drains of bleeding. Therefore 
what he wanted now was nourish- 
ment, cold swathes, and sleep; and 
all of these he obtained abundantly 
under the care of that good nurse, 
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Meanwhile, poor Major Clumps 
(to whom the Count and his daugh- 
ters owed quite as much as they did 
to young Lorraine) did not by any 
means become the object of over- 
powering gratitude. He was neither 
wounded nor picturesque; and his 
services, great as they were, had not 
been rendered in a striking manner. 
So that although he did his best— 
as most old officers are inclined to 
do—to get his deserts attended to, 
his reward (like tlieirs) was the un- 
selfish pleasure of seeing inferior 
merit preferred. 

“ Of course,” he cried, after a pre- 
face too powerful to have justice 
done to it—“ of course this is what 


one must always expect. I get 


bruised and battered, and laughed 
at, and swung on a door, and gagged 
and corded, the moment I use a 
good English word; and then the 
girls for whose sake I did it, and 
turned myself into a filthy butler, 


because I am not a smart young 
coxcomb, and my wounds are black 
instead of being red, begad, sir, they 
treat me as if I had been all my life 
their father’s butler!” 

The loss of his laurels was all the 
more bitter to the brave and chol- 
eric Major, not only because it was 
always happening—which multi- 
plied it into itself at every single 
recurrence—but also because he had 
been rapidly, even for his time of 
life, subdued by the tender and 
timorous glances of the sweet young 
Donna Camilla. The greater the 
fright this girl was in, the better 
it suited her appearance; and when 
she expected to be immolated (as 
the least of impending horrors), 
her face was as that of an angel. 
The Major, although trussed tight 
with whipcord, and full-of an old 
stocking in his mouth, had enjoyed 
the privilege of gazing at her while 
she clasped her crucifix. And that 
picture would abide upon his reten- 
tive, stubborn, and honest brain as 
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long as the bfain itself abode. He 
loved an Angelical girl, because his 
late wife had been slightly De- 
moniac. 

Now, by the time that our Brit- 
ish soldiers had finished their sack 
of Badajos—which took them three 
days, though they did their best— 
and were beginning to be all laid up 
(in spite of their iron trim and train- 
ing) by their own excesses, Lorraine 
was able to turn in his bed, and to 
pay a tender heed to things. He 
began to want some sort of change 
from the never-wearying, but some- 
times wearisome, tendance of old 
Teresina, whose rugged face and 
pointed cap would dwell in his 
dreams for ever. Of course he was 
most grateful to her, and never would 
forget her kindness. Still he longed 
for a sight of somebody else; ugly 
or beautiful, he cared not—only let 
it be some other face. And his wish 
was granted, as generally happened, 
and sometimes only too graciously. 

Our very noble public schools 
and ancient universities know, and 
always have known, how to educate 
young people. From long experi- 
ence, they are well aware that all 
languages are full of mischief ; and a 
man who desires that element finds 
it almost wherever he pleases. So that 
our authorities did well to restrict 
themselves to the grand old form, 
and the distance of two thousand 
years. Hence, asa matter of course, 
poor Hilary had not learned, either 
at school or college, even one irregu- 
lar verb of the fine pervasive and 
persuasive language of all languages. 
To put it more simply, he could not 
speak French. In print he could 
follow it, off and on (as most men, 
with Latin to lead them, can); but 
from live lips it was gibberish to 
him, as even at this day it is to nine 
and a half out of ten good Britons. 

And now, when suddenly a soft 
rich voice came over his shoulder 
(just turned once more in great dis- 
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gust from the dreary door) and asked 
in very good French indeed, “ How 
do you carry yourself, sir?’ Hilary 
was at a pinch to answer, “ Most 
well, a thousand thanks, most well.” 
And after this Anglo-Gallic triumph, 
he rolled on his bandages very po- 
litely (in spite of all orders to the 
contrary) to see who it was, and to 
look at her. 

Even in the gloom of the shaded 
windows, and of his own enfeebled 
sight, he could not help receiving 
an impression of wondrous beauty 
—a beauty such as it is not good for 
any young man to gaze upon, unless 
he is of a purely steadfast heart, and 
of iron self-control. And Hilary was 
not of either of these, as himself and 
his best friends knew too well. 

The Count of Zamora’s younger 
daughter, Claudia de Montalvan, 
was of Andalusian birth, and more 
than Andalusian beauty. Form 
and bloom, and brilliant change, 
and harmony, and contrast, with 
the charm of soft expression, and 
the mysterious power of large black 
eyes—to all of these, in perfection, 
add the subtle grace of high lineage, 
and the warmth of southern nature, 
and it must be confessed that the 
fairest English maid, though pre- 
sent in all her beauty, would find 
a very dangerous rival. 

“T quite forgot,” said the senhor- 
ita, approaching the bed with most 
graceful movement, and fixing her 
radiant eyes on poor Hilary—* there 
is one thing, sir, that I quite forgot. 
My good father will not allow French 
to be spoken by any child of his. 
He is so patriotic! What a pity, 
since you speak French so well !” 

Hilary took some time to make 
out this. Then, knowing how bar- 
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barous his accent was, he weakly 
endeavoured with his languid eyes 
to pierce the depth of the Spanish 
maiden’s, and learn whether she 
were laughing at him. Neither 
then, nor afterwards, when his sight 
was as keen again as ever, did he 
succeed in penetrating the dark pro- 
fundity of those bright eyes. 

“ How shall we manage it?” the 
young lady continued, dropping her 
long curved lashes, and slightly 
flushing under his steadfast gaze. 
“You cannot speak the Spanish, I 
fear, not even so well as the droll 
old senhor, who makes us laugh so 
much down-stairs. On the contrary, 
I cannot speak the English. But, in 
spite of that, we must hold converse. 
Otherwise how shall we ever thank 
you, and nurse you, and recover you ? 
One thing must be begun at once— 
can I, without pain, lift your hand ?” 

Great part of this speech was 
dark to Hilary; but he understood 
the question about his hand,and kept 
the disabled one out of sight, and 
nodded, and said, “ Oui, senhora.” 
Whereupon, to his great surprise, 
beautiful Claudia fell on her knees 
by the side of the couch, caught his 
left hand in both of hers, and pressed 
it in the most rapturous manner, 
ever so many times, to her sweet 
cool lips. Anda large tear, such as 
large eyes should shed,gentlytrickled 
on each fair cheek, but was cleverly 
kept from dripping on his hand, be- 
cause he might not have liked it. 
And then, with her face not far from 
his, she looked at him with a long 
soft gaze, and her hair (with the 
gloss and the colour of a filbert over 
the Guadiana) fell from her snowy 
forehead forward ; and Hilary was 
done for. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


A sad and a sorry task it is to 
follow the lapse of a fine young fel- 
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low from the straight line of truth 
and honour, into the crooked ways. 


T 
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of shame. Hilary loved Mabel still, 
with all his better heart and soul ; 
her pure and kind and playful glance, 
and the music of her true voice, never 
wholly departed from him. In the 
hot infatuation to which (like many 
wiser and older men) he could not 
help but yield himself, from time to 
time a sudden pang of remorse and 
of good love seized him. Keenly 
alive to manly honour, and to the 
goodness of womankind, he found 
himself playing false to both, and 
he hated himself when he thought 
of it. But the worst of him was 
that he did not think habitually and 
steadfastly ; he talked to himself, 
and he thought of himself, but he 
very seldom examined himself. He 
felt that he was a very good fellow, 
in the main, and meant no harm; 
and if he-set up for a solid charac- 
ter, who would ever believe him ? 
The world had always insisted upon 
it that he was only a trifler; and the 
world’s opinion is very apt tocreate 
what it anticipates. He offered ex- 
cuses enough to himself, as soon as 
he saw what a wrong he was doing. 
But the only excuse a good man can 
‘accept is the bitterness of his pun- 
iishment. 

The British army, having ex- 
thausted havock to the lees and 
dregs, marched upon its’ glorious 
way, in quest of other towns of our 
allies no less combustible. But 
many wounded champions were 
left behind in Badajos, quartered 
on the grateful townsmen, to recover 
(if they could) and rejoin as soon as 
possible. Lieutenant Lorraine was 
one of these, from the necessity of 
his case; and Major Clumps man- 
aged to be another, from his own 
necessities. But heavily wounded 
as he was (by one of Don Miguel’s 
daughters), the fighting Major would 
never have got himself certified on 
the sick-list, unless he had known, 
from the course of the war, that no 
battle now was imminent. 
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Regardless of his Horace, and 
too regardful of cruel Glycera, more 
than too much pined Major Clumps, 
and would have chanted mournful 
ditties in a minor key, if nature had 
only gifted him with any other 
note than D. Because his junior 
shone beyond him, with breach of 
loyal discipline. He might console 
himself, however, with the solace 
oftered by the sprightly bard—the 
endless chain of love revolving with 
links on the wrong cog for ever. 
Major Clumps was in love with 
Camilla; the saintly Camilla de- 
clined from him with a tender slope 
towards Hilary ; Hilary went down- 
hill too fast with violent pangs to- 
wards Claudia; and Claudia rose 
at the back of the wheel, with her 
eyes on the distant mountains. 

Of all Lorraine’s pure bodily 
wounds, the worst (though not the 
, most painful, as yet) was a gash in 
his left side, made by pike, or 
sword, or bayonet, or something of 
a nasty poignancy. Hilary could 
give no account of it, when he took 
it, or where, or how: he regretted 
deeply to have it there; but beyond 
that he knew nothing. It seemed 
to have been suggested cleverly, 
instead of coarsely slashing down; 
so far as a woman who had not 
spent her youth in dissecting-rooms 
could judge. But Major Clumps 
(too old a warrior to lose his head 
to anything less perturbing than a 
cannon-ball) strenuously refused to 
believe in Hilary’s ignorance about 
it. He had a bad opinion of young 
men, and believed that Hilary had 
fallen into some scrape of which he 
was now ashamed. At the same 
time he took care to spread it 
abroad (for the honour of the re- 
giment) that their young lieutenant 
had been the first to leap on the 
sword-blades of the breach, even 
as afterwards he was first to totter 
through the gap he made. But now 
it seemed likely that either claim 
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would drop into abeyance, until 
raked up as a question of history. 

For the wound in Hilary’s side 
began to show very ugly tokens. 
It had seemed to be going on very 
nicely for about a fortnight, and 
Teresina praised and thanked the 
saints, and promised them ten days’ 
wages, in the.form of candles. But 
before her vow was due, or her 
money getting ready, the saints 
(whether making too sure of their 
candles, or having no faith in her 
promises) suddenly struck work, 
and left this good woman, rags, 
bottles, and bones, in a miserable 
way. For violent inflammation 
began to kindle beneath the band- 
ages, and smiles were succeeded by 
sighs and moaning, and happy sleep 
by weary tossings and light-headed 
wakefulness. 

By way of encouraging the pa- 
tient, Major Clumps came in one 
day with a pair of convalescent 
Britons, and a sheet of paper, and 
pressed upon him the urgent necés- 
sity for making his will; to leave 
the world with comfort and com- 
posure. Hilary smiled, through all 
his pain, at the thought of his hav- 
ing in the world anything but itself 
to leave ; and then he contrived to 
say, pretty clearly— 

“ Major, I don’t mean to leave 
the world. And if I must, I have 
nothing but my blessing to leave 
behind me.” 

“Then you do more harm than 
good by going ; and none need wish 
to hurry you. Sergeant Williams, 
you may go, and so may Private 
Bodkin. You will get no beer in 
this house, I know; and you have 
both had wine enough already. Be 
off! what are you spying for?” 

The two poor soldiers, who had 
looked forward to getting a trifle 
for their marks, glanced at one an- 
other sadly, and knowing what the 
Major was, made off. For ever 
since the tricks played with him by 
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drunken fellows who knew him not, 
Major Clumps had been dreadful 
towards every sober man of his own 
regiment. The course of justice 
never does run smooth. 

This was a thing such as Hilary 
would have rejoiced to behold, and 
enter into, if he had been free 
from pain. But gnawing, wearing, 
worrying pain sadly dulls the sense 
of humour and power of observation, 
Yet even pain, and the fear of the 
grave with nothing to leave behind 
him, could not rob him of all per- 
ception of a sudden brightness shed 
softly over all around. Two lovely 
maidens were come to pray for him, 
and to scatter his enemies. 

Claudia de Montalvan led her 
gentle and beautiful sister Camilla 
to thank, once for all, and perhaps 
to say farewell to, their preserver. 
Camilla, with her sad heart beating 
tremulously,yet controlled by maiden 
dignity and shame, followed shyly, 
fearing deeply that her eyes would 
tell their tale. And thus, even 
through the more brilliant beauty 
of her braver sister, thé depth of 
love and pity made her, for the 
time, more beautiful. Between the 
two sisters there was but little, 
even for the most careful modeller 
to perceive, of difference. Each 
had the purely moulded forehead, 
and the perfect arch of eyebrow, 
and the large expressive eyes, well 
set and clearly cut and shaded; 
also the other features shaped to 
the best of all nature’s experience. 
This made it very nice to notice 
how distinct their faces were by 
inner difference of mind and 
will. 

“Senhor,” said Claudia to Major 
Clumps, who could manage to make 
out Spanish; “we have heard that 
he is very ill. We are come todo 
the best for him. Camilla will 
pray—it is so good—and I will do 
anything that may need. But it is 
not right to detain you longer. 
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The gentlemen cannot pray at all, 
till they are in the holy orders.” 

The Major bowed, and grimly 
smiled at this polite dismissal ; and 
then with a lingering glance at 
Camilla, stumped away in silence 
to a proper swearing distance. 

His glance might have lingered 
till dark night fell, before that 
young Donna returned it. All her 
power of thought or feeling, fearing, 
hoping, or despairing, was gathered 
into one sad gaze at her guest, her 
saviour, and her love. Carefully as 
she had watched him through the 
time when there was no danger, she 
had not been allowed by the ancient 
nurse to come near him for the last 
three days. And even now she 
had been content to obey Teresina’s 
orders, and to trust in the saints, 
with her calm sweet faith—the 
saints who had sent this youth to 
save her—but for her stronger 
sister’s will. 

“Disturb him not, sister, but let 
him rest,” said Claudia, whose fair 
bosom never was a prey to grati- 
tude; “see you not how well he 
lies? If we should happen to cause 
disturbance, he might roll over, and 
break into bleeding ; and then you 
could pray for his soul alone.” 

“Sister mine, you do not speak 
well,” Camilla answered, gently ; 
“he has shed so much blood for us, 
that he is not likely to bleed more. 
It is now the want of the blood, and 
the fever, that will make us mourn 
for ever. Cavalier, brave cavalier, 
can you not look up, and muse ?” 

Hilary, being thus invoked, 
though he had no idea what was 
meant — the language being pure 
Castilian—certainly did look up, and 
try with very bad success to muse. 
His eyes met kind Camilla’s first 
(because she was leaning over him), 
but in spite of close resemblance, 
found not what they wanted in 
them, and wandered on, and met the 
eyes of Claudia, and rested there. 
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Camilla, with the speed of love 
outwinging all the wings of thought, 
felt, like a stab, this absence from 
her and this presence elsewhere. 
And having plenty of inborn pride, 
as behoved her and became her well, 
she turned away to go and leave 
her sister (who could not pray at 
all) to pray for what seemed to be 
more her own. And her heart was 
biiter, as she turned away. 

Claudia (who cared not one half. 
real for Hilary, or what became of 
him ; and who never prayed for her- 
self, or told her beads, or did any re- 
ligious thing) was also ready to go, 
with a mind relieved of a noxious 
duty ; when her softer, and there- 
fore nobler, sister came back, with 
her small pride conquered. 

“Tt is not a time to dispute,” 
she said, “ nor even to give one’s self 
to pray, when violent pain is tear- 
ing one. My sister, I have prayed 
for days, and twice as much by 
night ; and yet everything grows 
much worse, alas! Last night I 
dreamed a dream of great strange- 
ness. It may have came from my 
birthday saint. The good Teresina 
is having her dinner; and she al- 
ways occupies one large hour in that 
consummation. Do a thing of 
courage, sister; you always are so 
rich in courage.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked 
Claudia, smiling; “ you seem to 
have all the courage now.’ 

“Alas! I have no courage, Claudia. 
You are Jaughing at me. But if 
you would only raise the bandage— 
I dare not touch the poor cavalier— 
where the sad inflammation is, that 
makes him look at you so—it is 
possible that I could, or perhaps 
that you. could 

“Could what?’ asked Claudia, 
who was not of a long-enduring tem- 
per; “I have no fear to touch him; 
and he ‘seems to be all bandages. 
There now, is that what you re- 
quire?” Camilla shuddered as her 
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sister firmly (as if she were unswath- 
ing a mummy of four thousand years) 
untied Teresina’s knots, and laid 
bare the angry wound, which was 
eating Hilary’s life away. Then a 
livid virulent gash appeared, bank- 
ed with proud flesh upon either 
side, and Claudia could not look 
at it. 

But Camilla gathered the courage 
often latent in true gentleness, and 
heeded only in her heart how the 
poor young fellow fell away and 
fainted from the bold exposure, and 
falling back, thus made his wound 
open and gape wider. 

“T see it! I see it! I shall save 
him yet,” she cried, in feminine ec- 
stasy; and while Claudia thought 
her mad, she snatched from the 
chain at her zone a little steel imple- 
ment, often carried by Spanish girls 
for beauty’s sake. With dainty 
skimmings, and the lightest touch, 
she contrived to get this well inside 
all the mere outward mischief, and 
drew out a splinter of rusty iron, and 
held it up to the light in triumph; 
and then she went down on her 
knees and sobbed, but still held fast 
her trophy. 

“What is it? Let me see?” cried 
Claudia, being accustomed to take 
the lead: “Saint plague, what is 
a mere shred like that, to cause so 
much emotion? It may be some- 
thing the old nurse put there, and 
so you have done more harm than 
good.” 

“Do nurses put pieces of jagged 
iron into a wound to heal it? It is 
part of a cruel Frenchman’s sword. 
Behold the fangs of it, and the 
venomous rust! What agony to 
the poor cavalier! Now sponge his 
forehead with the vinegar; for you 


are the best and most welcome nurse. 
And when he revives show him this, 
and his courage will soon be renew- 
ed to him. I can stay here no 
longer, I feel so faint. I will go to 
my saint, and thank her.” 

When old Teresina returned, and 
found her patient looking up at 
Claudia, with his wound laid bare, 
she began to scold and wring her 
hands, and order her visitor out of 
the room ; but the proud young lady 
would have none of that. 

“A pretty nurse you are,” she 
cried, “to leave this in your patient’s 
wound? Is this your healing instru- 
ment, pray? What will the Count 
of Zamora say when I show him 
this specimen of your skill? How 
long will he keep you in this 
house? Oh blind, demented, gorg- 
ing, wallowing, and most despicable 
nurse |” 

That last word she pronounced 
with such a bitterness of irony, that 
poor Teresina’s portly form and 
well-fed cheeks shook violently. 
“ For the love of all the saints, sweet 
Donna, do not let my lord know 
this. The marvellous power of your 
bright eyes has cast their light on 
everything. That poor old I, with 
these poor members, might have 
gazed and gazed for ever; when lo! 
the most beautiful and high-born 
lady under heaven appears, and 
saves the life of the handsome lord 
that loves her.” 

“We will speak no more upon this 
matter,” Claudia answered, magnani- 
mously. And the nurse thenceforth 
was ready to vow, and Hilary only 
too glad to believe, that the sorely 
wounded soldier owed his life to a 
beautiful maiden. And so he did; 
but not to Claudia. 
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Tue liveliest of living Greek 
professors is reported to have im- 
pressed on his junior class, upon a 
recent occasion, the trenchant dogma 
that “every person who despises the 
Greek language and literature proves 
himself to be a conceited puppy and 
an ignorant fool.” It is odd enough 
that, by pursuing the opposite 
course to that which the professor 
deprecates, the student of Greek 
literature may make acquaintance 
with a hybrid between the fool and 
the puppy, nowhere found in such 
perfection as in the books of certain 
contributors to it. The simpleton, 
the ninny, the fool, natural and un- 
artificial, struts abroad in his unde- 
signed folly and simplicity more 
completely in the collections of 
Hierocles and Philagrius, than on 
any other ancient or modern plat- 
form. Mr. Ralston, indeed, gives 
us a glimpse or two of a kindred 
simpleton in the durdk of his Russian 
Folk-Tales, but it does not appear 
from his account that this variety of 
the fool genus is always as “ daft” 
as he would desire to be thought. 
And in his Zoological Mythology, 
Professor de Gubernatis discovers 
beneath the cloak of simplicity 
which enwraps the fool of Sclavonic 
tradition, an embodiment of wit and 
cunning more akin to the clever 
fooling of a hero of early Roman 
History, “ Brutus—stulti sapiens 
imitator.”” In Russian, as in Scotch 
Folk-Tales, we come across parents 
who distress themselves prematurely 
as to. the fate of unborn descendants ; 
and old maids who melt into tears 
at the thought of what might have 
been had each of them married, and 
the offspring of a union of the son 


of one and a daughter of the other 
had the mischance to tumble out of 
windows. But for rich and rare de- 
velopment of downright inconsecu- 
tive unreasoning absurdity of folly, 
commend us to the Greek fool, whom 
beginners of Greek learn to welcome 
under the name of LyoAaortikes, and 
who deserves loving remembrance 
for having to many a youngster en- 
livened the dreary waste of the Ana- 
lecta Minora. Who does not recall 
the “foolish fellow” wishing to 
swim, and what he resolved on a 
narrow escape from drowning; the 
ninny who, proud of his achieve- 
ments in house-building, carried a 
brick about as a sample; and the 
noodle, more bird-witted than the 
objects of his little game, who, when 
he saw a number of birds perched 
upon a tree, spread his cloak on the 
ground, and proceeded to shake it, 
as if for fruit? But our friend 
LSyoAaoTiKds soon came to an end, 
perchance because to the old 
race of pedagogues the mixture of 
pleasant and useful recommended 
by Horace seemed Jess wholesome 
for boys in statu pupillari than 
the thornier paths of didactic poe- 
try and philosophic prose. Since 
then, however—indeed within the 
last five or six years—a German 
editor has been at pains to publish 
a scholarly and critical edition of 
the sayings and doings of the friend 
of our youth; and though his ideas 
of editorial duty certainly do not 
include the illustration of the Joe 
Millerisms which he has collected, 
by apposite and amusing parallels, 
nor, indeed, anything beyond a 
careful representation of the Greek 
text, with occasional notes and con- 
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jectures in cases of doubt and diffi- 
culty, he has abundantly demon- 
strated that it is by no means a true 
account of SyoAaortikds, to say that 
his facetie are limited ; nay, rather, 
that if we are content to group him 
with his Cumezan and Abderitan 
cousins, he will afford as ample a 
field of “ jest-book ” literature as any 
reader would be capable of travers- 
ing “while the fit was on.” That 
such a fit was short-lived with the 
editor we have referred to—Alfred 
Eberhard of Berlin—we should in- 
fer from his admission that he de- 
sisted in the middle from the task 
of parallelism and illustration of 
Greek foolishness out of Latin, 
Italian, German, and French litera- 
tures, because he came to the con- 
clusion that the labour of verifying 
his references and expanding his 
manuscript notes would tend to 
weariness rather than profit. But 
we are far from assenting to this 
conclusion, as a rule; although in 
this particular case there may 
have been an innate deficiency of 
humour in the editor, which made 
itself sufficiently felt to deter him 
from a task he would have accom- 
plished only perfunctorily. That 
which he has accomplished—after 
the matter-of-fact, business-like, un- 
adorned manner of German editors 
—affords a tolerably huge bed of 
material to quarry, out of which 
those who choose may shape the 
stones to their particular fashion and 
purpose. We shall first give a brief 
and uncritical sketch of this material, 
as we find it, and as it is presented 
to us by Eberhard; and then pro- 
ceed to introduce a Merry-Andrew, 
who, according to Porson, was the 
Sons et origo of all the jokes usually 
fathered on Joe Miller. 

The collective name of Eberhard’s 
volume is ‘ Philogelos,’ or, as we 
might name a like collection, ‘ The 
Complete Jester.’ It consists osten- 
sibly of the remains, in this kind of 
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literature, of Hierocles—presumably 
a Neo-Platonist of Alexandria in the 
fifth century—and of Philager, or 
Philagrius, a Cilician rhetorician, of 
about the same date of the Christian 
era. Little is known of either, ex- 
cept that their jocose remains were 
first put forth in collected form 
somewhere about the ninth or tenth 
century. One Marquardt Freher first 
published the facetie of Hierocles in 
Europe about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century; and though 
editors at Cambridge, Leipsic, and 
Paris, in the next century, all a- 
vailed themselves of his collection, 
they did nothing to improve or add 
to it, although by that time a large 
supplement of jfacetie had been 
brought to light at Groningen. 
Some of these were incorporated by 
Jacobs in his edition, the best 
known before that of Boissonade at 
Paris, which is the result of his 
calling into his counsels a certain 
Minoides Minas, a Greek well 
known to European libraries and 
museums as a manuscript hunter 
of somewhat unreliable habits and 
antecedents, and as one whom Eber- 
hard does not scruple to designate 
“homo Grecus tot libris inventis, 
corruptis, ablatis, subditis celeber.” 
His connection with the Fables of 
Babrius, as they have been pre- 
sented to modern scholars by the 
late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
and the doubtfulness of his repre- 
sentations to the British Museum, 
which purchased his MS, of the 
second part of those fables, are 
topics which recall to the learned a 
question yet unsolved. The result 
of his co-operation with Boissonade 
was, as might be expected, but a 
partial success, Late and unclassi- 
cal Greek works constantly supply 
the lacune found by Minas in 
transcribing the various MSS, which 
he copied ; and something better and 
more trustworthy than the Parisian 
edition of 1848, which he inspired 
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so dubiously, was yet to seek, when 
our present editor, occupied at Ber- 
lin with other literary researches, 
came upon valuable MSS. in the 
library of that city, by the aid and 
collation of which, and with the 
help, where serviceable, of Boisson- 
ade’s notes, he was able to produce 
a far more complete edition of Fa- 
cetize, under the comprehensive title 
of ‘ Philogelos,’ than had yet seen 
the light. The date of this edition 
is 1869 ; and though ever it bristles 
with queer and doubtful Greek, 
and, after exercising our ingenuity 
to the utmost, not unfrequently 
leaves us at sea as to the point of 
remarks or retorts, which, had we 
but the key-word, would reward us 
with a hearty laugh at some new 
foolery, still it is a considerable gain 
on all editions that went before it, 
and may weéll serve the purposes of 
the curious reader until a more 
popular edition, with English notes 
and illustrations, shall have ap- 
peared. Out of what is intelligible 
in it we are not without a hope of 
being able to draw a sample of jokes, 
old and new, of a nature to move 
the risible organs of our readers, 
and to present to them a species of 
the “fool” genus with which the 
British reader is only half familiar. 
Rather more than one hundred jests 
are tacked to the name of “ Scholas- 
ticus:” the rest are set down, in 
groups, to’ representative classes— 
misers, cowards, drunkards, woman- 
haters, and others who afford equally 
fair game—and to representative 
nationalities, such as the citizens of 
Cumz, Sidon, and Abdera, the re- 
putation of the last of which for 
especial dulness is as old as Martial 
or even Cicero. 

Although it would be easy to ad- 
duce instances, in these collections, 
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of the kind of jest which provokes 
the reflection that “it takes a wise 
man to make a fool,” yet the greater 
number of facetie recorded present 
rather unmistakable tokens of defec- 
tive intellect, of incapacity for logi- 
cal consecutiveness, and of an under- 
standing weak enough to be the 
sport of every form of fallacy, and 
to justify the vulgar suspicion of a 
“ tile off,” or “an upper story short 
of its due furniture.” The visitor 
of any large asylum will have been 
struck with the curious haziness as 
to time and numbers which charac- 
terises a large section of its unfor- 
tunate inmates; and this obfusca- 
tion of the reasoning and reflecting 
faculty is very marked in the Greek 
simpleton. Sometimes it may be 
the only screw loose; and in the 
first instance we shall cite it may 
fairly have been so, or our fool 
could hardly have obtained his “ di- 
ploma.” “A man,” we read, “ ac- 
costed a foolish physician with a 
statement of his case: ‘ Doctor, 
when I wake up out of sleep, I’m 
half an hour in darkness before I 
recover my sight asI have it now.’ 
‘Ay, indeed!’ said the physician; 
‘then don’t wake up till the half- 
hour’s over.” The prescription in 
this case might have well proceeded 
from an unprofessional member of 
the same fraternity, who, “ having 
a farm many miles off his dwelling- 
house, threw down seven milestones 
by way of abridging the distance ;* 
or from another of the same kidney, 
who, having heard from a friend 
that he had dined on a fine capon 
killed a day before, sent and bade 
the poulterer “slay him a foul 
killed the day before.” In some 
cases there is a leaven of obstinacy 
dominating the fool’s folly ; in others 
of conceit near of kin to it. The 





* Possibly it may have occurred to the Greek fool that the roadmaker might, 
like the Irishman, plead the number of milestones in excuse of the badness of 
the roads. ‘If the quality be rather infairior, we give good measure of it, 
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former is strong in the foolish 
hedge-school master, who on one 
occasion looked suddenly at a cer- 
tain corner of his school and cried 
out, “ Denis is behaving ill in the 
corner there.” “ He ain’t come yet,” 
interposed another pupil. “ When 
he does come, then,” retorted the 
self-justifying Scholasticus (Philo- 
gelos, No. 61). On some such fixed 
principle of self-respect the princess 
in ‘ Through the Looking - Glass’ 
allows her maid bread and jam 
every other day ; but it is always 
yesterday or to-morrow, and never 
to-day. The above instances con- 
cern time; but not less erratic is 
the Greek fool’s manner of dealing 
with numbers. A friend said to a 
fool who was going to travel, “I 
want you to buy me two slaves, 
each fifteen years old.” Said the 
other, “ Very good! and if I can’t 
meet with a couple of such age, I'll 
buy you one of thirty years old.” 
It was not quite the converse plan 
to which, according to Mark Le- 
mon’s ‘ Jest-Book,’ the gentleman’s 
servant resorted, who, when bidden 
by his master to secure him two in- 
side places in the Glasgow mail— 
because he was too huge for one 
—returned from the booking-office 
with the following report of his 
errand : “ Please, sir, there were not 
two inside places to be had: so I’ve 
taken you one inside and one out.” 
This peculiar confusion of mind as 
to number is of a kindred character 
to a particular sample of the men- 
tal weakness of Scholasticus—z.e., 
when on being told that there were 
twenty steps up a certain ladder, he 
inquired “how many there were 
in going down it.” On the other 
hand, it might be referable to the 
waggery of a half knave, half fool, 
such as the man in the Greek face- 
tie, who, having lent an ass which 
could not be returned to him, said, 
he did not mind taking a couple of 
mules as a set-off. But most pro- 
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bably the true explanation is to be 
found in an inability to take in 
more than one idea at a time, to dis- 
tinguish singular and plural, and to 
comprehend collateral mention of 
space, time, and number.. When a 
fool gets a fixed idea in his head, it 
seems to occupy it to the exclusion 
of other matters, and to lead him to 
ignore inconsistencies of conduct 
however incompatible with such an 
idea. Thus we read that “an Ab- 
derite wanted to hang himself. The 
rope broke, and he bruised his head. 
Without delay he ran to the apothe- 
cary’s for a plaster, applied it care- 
fully to the bruised place, and then 
proceeded to carry out.his suicidal 
project ” (Philogelos, No. 112). The 
joke reminds us of one of the anec- 
dotes told in the pleasant ‘ Memo- 
rial of Archibald Constable,’ by his 
son, recently published. An old 
deaf aunt of the publisher was on 
her deathbed, and her mind, always 
eccentric, had begun to waver and 
fail. “Ann,” she said to her at- 
tendant, “if I should be spared to 
be taken away, I hope my nephew 
will get the doctor to open my head, 
and see whether anything can be 
done for my hearing.” 

Not a few of the absurdities of 
which the Greek simpleton is guilty 
will be found to arise from imperfect 
definition of terms. -Ambiguity is 
induced by his taking in one sense 
what was said in another, or by his 
refusal to accept a plain statement, 
under the tempting encouragement 
of a verbal fallacy which occurs to 
him. An .example of the former 
is to be found in the capital story 
about a waterproof-cape, which the 
Greeks call “birrus.” “A man 
said to a fool, ‘ Lend me a cape just 
a field’s length.’ ‘I can lend you 
one,’ he replied, ‘reaching as far 
as the ancle; but I haven’t one 
a field’s length.” It is obvious 
that the one understood the word 
“length” as relating to feet and 
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inches, the other as having refer- 
ence to time measurement. The 
other case may be illustrated by a 
story of a foolish traveller given by 
Hierocles, whose equipage came to 
a standstill because the mules were 
too tired to go further. Upon the 
driver’s unloosing them for a little 
rest, on finding themselves freed 
from the yoke they took to running 
away. ‘“ Knave,” said Scholasticus, 
to the driver, “don’t you see that 
the mules are running? It’s the 
vehicle which is in fault, and too 
tired to run” (Philog., Nos. 99, 100). 
Not very unlike this story, in the 
ambiguity arising from two aspects 
of the same object being contem- 
plated by the interlocutors, is that 
of the Abderite who was going to 
sell a pitcher that was bereft of its 
ears. When asked why he had re- 
moved these, he replied, “in order 
that the pitcher may not run away 
when it hears that it has been sold.” 

It would seem from the annals of 
Scholasticus that the contemplation 
of twins was a very frequent trap to 
catch and bewray fools. On one 
occasion, happening to be in com- 
pany with persons who were remark- 
ing the wonderful likeness between 
two twin brothers, the worthy 
whose remarks we are chronicling 
delivered himself of the observation : 
“This one’s not so exactly like 
that as that one’s like this.” But 
such profundity and show of subtlety 
does not seem to have characterised 
our friend in his actual intercourse 
with twins, for we read in Hierocles 
a joke about him which repeats it- 
self in many languages: “One of 
twin brothers died ; a fool, meeting 
the survivor, accosted him thus: 
‘Was it you that died, or your 
brother?” The question recalls at 
once a similar one addressed, says 
gossip, by a certain Lord Mayor of 
blundering notoriety, to a gentleman 
who had had the small-pox twice: 
“Did it prove fatal,” he inquired, 
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“the first time or the second?” As 
to twins, a little ambiguity of speech 
is not necessarily proof positive of 
folly. Not very long since we read 
in a letter of some twins, who, when 
they were babies, were always get- 
ting mixed ; but one of them was 
drowned early in life, and the sur- 
vivor used to say, “nobody could 
ever tell whether it was me or my 
brother.” “I always knew,” was 
the naive conclusion of the account 
given by one of those interesting 
individuals, “ what a source of con- 
stant confusion he and his twin 
brother were to the nurses, house- 
maids, and schoolmasters.” 

Another and wider field, as might 
be reasonably expected, for the dis- 
play of our hero’s talent, or want of 
it, may be designated that of mal- 
apropos. In perfect good faith and 
honest gravity the simpleton utters 
sentences meant for compliments, 
though if taken in their natural in- 
terpretation they might convey an 
ill wish or a direct affront. Some of 
these speeches have their modern 
counterpart, and are not confined to 
the annals of the Greek Tomfool. 
The Duchess, for example, who in the 
innocency of her heart told George 
IL. “ how much she should like to see 
a coronation,” may net have passed 
in her day for an absolute simpleton, 
especially if she was pretty ; and yet 
there was little to choose between 
her wisdom and that of Scholasticus, 
who, when his father-in-law, meet- 
ing him on his return from foreign 
travel, inquired after his fellow- 
traveller, replied, “ Thank you, he’s 
very well, and in capital spirits, for 
he’s buried his wife’s father.” 
There is no reason to doubt that 
such an answer may have been 
made, for we are cognisant of a well- 
attested incident of a call upon 
newly wedded folks, in the course 
of which one of the visitors, going 
through the compliments and for- 
malities of the customary cake and 
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wine, lifted his glass towards the 
bridegroom and said that he hoped 
he should often have to wish him 
health and happiness on a similar 
occasion. ‘This very reply, in truth, 
is the substance of the 72d of the 
Facetize of Hierocles in Eberhard’s 
collection, where the unconscious 
joker “hopes often to celebrate the 
same feast, and always as prosper- 
ously.” In some examples of this 
kind of silly speech the malapropos 
is broadened into an unintentional 
disregard of filial piety —as for 
instance, when our fool, when his 
aged father was in extremis, invited 
his friends to attend on the morrow 
with garlands, as for his funeral. 
On the morrow the friends arrived, 
and finding the old man not dead, 
but somewhat better, were naturally 
vexed at having come on a fool’s 
errand. But their bidder’s polite- 
ness—the offspring of conceit and 
foolishness—was equal to the occa- 
sion. “JI, too,” he said, “am 


ashamed at your waste of time, and 
love’s labour Jost; but bring the 
garlands to-morrow, and we’ll bury 


him, be he how he may.” It was 
a parity of reasoning, or of unrea- 
soning, which was manifested by the 
Abderite’s son in the same collec- 
tion (No. 123), who, having burned 
his deceased father, as the law di- 
rected, ran into the house, where 
his mother lay sick, and said to 
her, “There’s still a little wood 
over; if you’re agreeable, and it’s 
feasible, come and be burnt with 
the same fuel.” He lost sight of 
his filial piety in a one-sided grasp 
of the idea of “making one job of 
it.” So, indeed, it is in many of 
these exhibitions; the dominant 
idea crushes every other out of the 
harrow upper-story of the num- 
skull. Scholasticus, we are told 
elsewhere, was writing to his father 
from Athens, and pluming himself 
on his progress in rhetoric and elo- 
cution, to acquire which he had 
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been sent thither. He added this 
paragraph—*“ And I pray, sir, that 
on returning home I may find you 
a defendant on a capital charge, 
that I may air my oratory in your 
defence.” This is worthy of the 
Irish horse-stealer, who, when 
O’Connell had obtained his acquit- 
tal, exclaimed, in the exuberance 
of his gratitude, “Och, counsellor ! 
I've no way here to thank your 
honour; but I wish’t I saw you 
knocked down in my own parish— 
wouldn’t I bring a faction to the 
rescue?” It ought to be known, 
however, that on occasions the 
Greek fool was the father, and not 
the son, and that his malapropos 
was as unparental as the other’s 
was unfilial. A fool’s son, on being 
sent to the wars, bragged that he 
would come back with the head of 
one of the enemy. “Good!” said 
the old simpleton; “but even if I 
see you come home without a head, 
I shall be thankful and delighted.” 
But to judge from these facetia, a 
twist or a narrowness in the brain 
is apt to provoke the oddest contre- 
temps and recriminations betwixt 
son and sire. In one case, a grown- 
up son, being twitted by his father 
with having a child to maintain, 
and advised to kill it, because the 
expense fell practically on the old 
paterfamilias, afforded a fine illus- 
tration of the “tit-for-tat” in a 
fool’s mouth, when he retorted, 
“Just you kill your own children, 
and then advise me to destroy my 
little one!” Another, having an al- 
tercation with his father, said to 
him, to crown all, “Base varlet! 
don’t you see how you have wronged 
me ?—for if you hadn’t been born 
and stood in the way, I should have 
come into my grandfather’s money.” 
We are reminded of the Irish cler- 
gyman, who, noticing among the 
portraits of the Scottish kings in 
Holyrood Palace one of youthful 
appearance, while his son was de- 
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picted as old, and as having a vene- 
rable beard, exclaimed, in wonder- 

ment, Sancta Maria! is it possible 
that this gentleman was an old man 
when his father was born ?” 

In the sayings and doings of some 
of Hierocles’s clients, it comes out 
that father and son are equally quali- 
fied for a degree in daftness, Wit- 
ness the following instance: “A 
fool’s son was playing at ball. The 
ball fell into a well. Young Hope- 
ful bent over it, saw his own sha- 
dow, and demanded the ball of it. 
When no answer was made, he com- 
plained to his father that the ball 
was not given back. Thereupon the 
father stooped down, and, addressing 
his shadow, expostulated : “Come, 
master, you give my son his ball 
back” (No. 33). We have‘no index, 
however, of the state of the Cume- 
an father’s intellect, whose daft son, 
being condemned to death in his 
father’s absence, besought all the 
lookers-on, on the way to execution, 
not to tell his father, for he would 
certainly beat him to death if he 
heard of it. “Teach him to know 
better next time, sir; teach him to 
know better next time,” was the 
moral reflection, in our hearing, of 
a half-witted old man, when told of 
the hanging of a certain murderer. 
In none of the Greek facetia that 
we have met do we find any case of 
fraternal affection so puzzle-headed 
as that developed by the Irishman, 
who enlisted in the 75th Regiment, 
in order to be near his brother in 
the 76th. 

A grand commonplace of the fool 
in his folly is the category of “sleep 
and dreams.” The head that can 
barely carry one idea at a time is 
incapable of distinguishing waking 
sights and thoughts from those of 
sleep. Thus a man met a fool, as 
we read in Hierocles, and said to 
him, “Sir blockhead, I saw and 
spoke to you in my sleep!” “A 
thousand pardons,” was his reply ; 


“T was so busy I didn’t hear you,” 
In like manner, some one said to 
another simpleton, “ Demeas, I saw 
you here, three days back, in my 
dreams.” “You lie!” he replied; 
“T wasin the country.” His brain 
seems to ignore the distinctions of 
waking and sleeping, whether it be 
to gainsay and confute another, or 
to make the best of a bad bargain, 
as in the following instance of an 
Abderite. This worthy dreamed he 
was selling a sucking-pig, for which 
he asked a hundred pence. Some 
one bid him fifty; he stoutly re- 
fused, and in his energy woke up. 
As pig and money were alike denied 
to his waking sight, he speedily 
closed his eyes again and extend- 
ing his palm, "said to the dreamland 
bidder, “ Well, well, let’s have the 
fifty!’ A very odd story is told in 
the 56th joke of the collections be- 
fore us, of greater length than these 
jests commonly are, and looking 
more like a cutting from fable- lore, 
such as M. Minas 1 might have intro- 
duced into them by ‘mistake, We 
cite it in this place because sleep 
has’ its part in it, and the fool’s 
confusion and blundering are con- 
nected with it, though not so di- 
rectly as in the above instances, 
“Scholasticus, a bald-pate, and a 
barber, were travelling together. 
Halting in a desert, they agreed 
each to keep awake for four hours, 
and to watch the baggage in turn. 
It fell to the barber’s lot to watch 
first, and he being a wag, played the 
foolish fellow the trick of shaving 
his head before waking him at the 
end of his watch. Aroused from 
his snooze, the fool began to rub his 
head, and ‘finding that it was bald, 
said to himself, ‘This barber’s 4 
poor good-for-nought, for by mis 
take he has awakened the bald-pate 
instead of me.’” He was, it seems, 
reduced to the same doubt of his 
identity, as the venerable egg-seller 
of our nursery rhymes, who, having 
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had her petticoats cut short by a 

edlar named Stout, was driven to 
the test of her little dog’s recogni- 
tion for the assurance of her being 
her very self. 

Returning to genuine cases of 
jests arising out of confusion between 
sleeping and waking, we may cite 
that of the two fools, one of whom 
dreamed that he had trodden on a 
nail, and straightway (on waking) 
bandaged his foot. His comrade 
having asked and learned the reason, 
delivered himself of the sage obser- 
vation: “ Rightly are we called fool- 
ish; for why ever do you go to rest 
without your shoes on?” ‘A meet 
pendant to this class of jests is the 
story of the silly fellow who, wish- 
ing to ascertain whether sleeping 
became him, shut his eyes, and then 
placed himself before a mirror. It 
may, perhaps, be capped by the 
modern jest of the new maid-servant, 
whose mistress, having heard strange 
sounds at night, cross-examined her 
as to whether she was given to snor- 
ing. “I really don’t know, marm,” 
replied Becky, innocently ; “1 never 
lay awake long enough to dis- 
cover.””* 

From the “sleep” category of jest- 
lore, we may pass to the ana, so to 
speak, of fools under medical treat- 
ment, in connection with which it 
will be fair to chronicle a few silly 
speeches attributed to professors of 
the healing art. When Tomfool 
falls sick, his folly is apt to read the 
doctor’s prescription too literally, 
and in his anxiety to act upon it, to 
frustrate his own over-caution. Such 
was the case of one who, having had 
his uvula operated upon, was bidden 
not to talk. Accordingly, he desired 
his slave to return for him the saluta- 
tions of those who bade him good- 
morrow; but, when this was done, 
kept saying to each in the fulness 
of his courtesy: “Don’t take it as 
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an affront if my slave salutes you in 
my stead; my medical man has bid- 
den me not to talk.” “Another 
fool” (we still quote our Greek 
oracles), “ being sick, agreed with 
the doctor that he would pay him 
a fee if cured. So when his wife 
blamed him for drinking wine when 
he was in a high state of fever, he 
retorted, “ What! do you want me 
to get well, then, and to have to pay 
the doctor his fee?’ Such, we sup- 
pose, was the resource which pre- 
sented itself to the simpleton for 
endeavouring to be even with his 
medical adviser’s demands, an in- 
stance of the sharpness of which is 
given under the head of Cumean 
Facetie (p. 175), where a doctor 
having brought a patient sick of a 
tertian fever to a semi-tertian, de- 
manded of him half his fee. It 
was not always, however, that his 
patients were ill-matched with him. 
One such, who deserves his classifi- 
cation with the witty fellows rather 
than the foolish, being treated for 
ophthalmia by a thievish doctor, had 
his lamp stolen by him, and lent out 
on usury. One day the medico 
asked his patient, “How are your 
eyes?’ “ Why, bad enough,” said 
the witty fellow offhand. “Since 
you lent my lamp, I can’t see it.” 
Two variations of one and the same 
story anent the over-conscientious- 
ness of convalescent fools must not 
go unchronicled. One of the class, 
seeing a physician coming as was 
his wont, slipped out of sight. A 
friend, observing this, asked the 
reason, “ Well,” said the other, “ ’tis 
some time since I have been sick, 
and really I’m ashamed to be seen 
by him.” The other is a still finer 
illustration of true mauvaise honte, 
“A doctor gave up a Cumean 
patient. The patient recovered, and 
shirked the doctor. On the latter 
inquiring the reason, the explana- 





* Mark Lemon’s Jest-Book, p. 276. 
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tion was as follows: “Why, you 
said I was dying, and so [’m 
ashamed to be alive and well.” 
Both these patients exhibit such 
tenderness for their medical man’s 
veracity, as to merit the approval 
with which a modern leech is said 
to have commended a_ punctual 
swallower of his medicines: “ Ah, 
my dear sir, you deserve to be ill!” 
Perhaps, however, under the sur- 
face, these simpletons may have had 
a better reason for shirking the 
doctor, if, as some of these anec- 
dotes go to prove, he was not only 
bungling, but fond of tentative ex- 
periments. We read of a Cumzan 
doctor, who, whilst performing a sur- 
gical operation upon a patient cry- 
ing out in severe pain, changed his 
knife for a blunter one. Such mis- 


placed pity reminds us of the den- 
tist who stops in the midst of ex- 
tracting a tooth to express to his 
patient the fear that he is hurting 


him. Of another Cumzan operator 
we learn that, after dressing a 
wounded head, he laid the patient 
on his back, and poured water into 
his mouth, to ascertain whether his 
plastering was water-tight. Some of 
these gentry would seem to have 
been churls withal, and this without 
the signal gifts of healing which ex- 
cused the brusqueness of an Aber- 
nethy ora Jephson. Said a poor 
patient to one of these, “I can’t lie 
down, stand, nor sit, without pain.” 
“There’s nothing left for you 
then,” said the M.D., “ but to—be 
hanged.” Another doctor of the 
same temper, and withal bereft of 
one eye, asked a sick man, “ How 
do you find yourself?” “As you 
see,” was the reply. “If,” rejoined 
the doctor, “ you find yourself as J 
see, one half of you is dead.” We 
fear, too, that, in the judgment of 
the compiler of these anecdotes, the 
professors of the healing art were 
more sordid than their modern re- 
presentatives, besides being more 
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unskilful and less judicious in their 
remarks. cce signum! “A Sidon. 
ian physician having received a 
thousand drachme as a legacy from 
a patient at his decease, complained 
to the next of kin, at the funeral, 
of the legacy being so shabby. In 
course of time the heir fell ill, and, 
on sending for the same physician 
to deal with his disorder, was met 
with the rejoinder, If you'll leave 
me five thousand drachme, then I 
don’t mind doing for you as I did 
Here we 
have an undesigned truth; in the 
other cases rudeness and _ bitter 
irony. That a witty saying may be 
fired off by a medical practitioner 
with no impeachment of his cour- 
tesy or politeness, is seen in the case 
of the doctor’s reply to a lady who 
complained to him that “ alas, she 
was near thirty!” “Do not fret at 
it, madam,” he said, with admirable 
irony; “you will get farther from 
that frightful epoch every day.” 
Though we are not aware of in- 
stances of it in these Greek facelie 
and chronicles of foolish speech, it 
is by no means improbable that the 
medical authorities impeached in 
some of them would have justified 
themselves, like other empirics, with 
an “if,” and established themselves 
in the right, in all cases. That this 
was the way with the astrologers, 
who were called in of old as regu- 
larly as the doctors, two anecdotes 
will suffice to show. “A _ senseless 
astrologer telling a child’s horoscope 
said, ‘This child will grow up to be 
a rhetorician, a vice-governor, and 
a governor.’ The child died. Its 
mother applied for repayment of the 
fee, on the plea that the orator and 
statesman in embryo had died im 
childhood. ‘ Nay!” said the astro- 
loger; ‘and so he would have been 
all this, if he had but lived.’ An- 
other charlatan of the same sort said 
to one who consulted him in 4 
lengthy speech, ‘It is not in your 
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horoscope that you should have 
children.’ ‘But I have seven,’ said 
the other. ‘Take care of them, 
then,’ returned the unabashed astro- 
loger.” 

Beside the various oracular re- 
sponses of embodied simplicity 
which we have endeavoured to clas- 
sify, there are extant many others 
of a more isolated character which 
bespeak either unmixed foolhood, or 
a mixture of wit and folly. There 
can be little doubt that the order to 
stuff a pitcher, that had served for 
a bolster, with feathers by way of 
making it softer, if ever it was given 
save in story-land, proceeded from 
an’unrelieved idiot. But, like the 
tale of the simpleton who, wanting 
to cross the river in a hurry, pre- 
ferred to ride into the ferry-boat and 
not alight, it is only a good story. 
Absence of mind and maladroitness 
might explain the story of the man 
who, going to inquire for a sick 
friend, was told by his widow, “ Alas, 
he’s gone !” and simply replied, “ If 
he return, will you say I called?” 
but there was method in the mad- 
ness of him who, when called to task 
for usurping his hall-porter’s func- 
tion, and saying “not at home” 
with his own lips, proceeded to pick 
a quarrel with the visitor because 
he doubted Ais word, though he 
would have -believed his slave's. 
The first part of the story is tacked 
to a British satirist, who may have 
got it from this source, and it is also 
known to Cicero. There could be 
no mistake as to the mental calibre 
of the pedestrian who was surprised 
at finding a piece of road which was 
a declivity as he went, present it- 
self as a stiff ascent to his returning 
steps; butthe jest of the host whose 
guests enjoyed a collared head so 
much that they vowed they would 
dine with him next day, upon which 
he went to his butcher and ordered 
another head off the same pig, is an 
anticipation of the Irish bull, and 


worthy to figure side by side with 
the Irish spirit-merchant’s advertise- 
ment, that he has still on sale a 
smal] quantity of the whisky which 
was drunk by his late Majesty while 
in Dublin, On the whole, however, 
though the entire collection goes 
to furnish a complete treasury of 
ancient Joe Millerisms, we should 
maintain, as we started by. averring, 
that to meet a fool in his folly, a 
born fool judged out of his own 
mouth, the finest opportunity is in 
Hierocles and his fellows and imita- 
tors. The royal jesters of our own 
courts, in past ages, and the so-called 
dafties of our jest-books, constantly 
turn the tables on their interroga- 
tors—as in the case of the miller 
who followed up a wise fool’s admis- 
sion, that “some things he kenned 
and some he didna ken,” by an 
attempt at definition and system. 
On being asked what he knew, he 
said, “I ken a miller has aye a 
gey fat sou.” “ And what d’ye no 
ken ?” said the miller. “Ou,” he re- 
turned, “I dinna ken at wha’s ex- 
pense she’s fed.” There are very 
few such instances of full change 
given in the literature of Scholasti- 
cus, though we are inclined to rank 
among the nearest approaches to it 
the daft son’s answer to his brag- 
gart father’s question, when he met 
him in the market, fresh from the 
country. “ Well, boy, and what are 
the sheep doing?” “Why, father, 
the one’s lying down, the other’s on 
his legs” (No. 108)—an exhaustive 
account of his father’s flock, which 
did not exceed the dual number. 
Some of our best English jests 
savour very strongly, however, of a 
Greek original. We look in vain 
in the collections which are to our 
hand, for the source of one which 
is given by Mark Lemon (p. 147), 
and of which the fun arises out of 
the achievements of one sense being 
adduced to outvie those of another. 
«A man was boasting of strong 
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sight, and said—‘I can distinguish 
a mouse on the top of yon high tower.’ 
‘I don’t see it,’ said the other ; ‘but I 
can hear it running.” But others 
are not so far to seek. Here, for 
instance, is a well-dressed and 
cleverly modernised version of an 
old friend. “A _ well-known bor- 
rower stopped a gentleman whom 
he did not know, and requested the 
loan of a sovereign. ‘Sir,’ said the 
gentleman, ‘I am surprised you 
should ask me such a favour, who 
don’t know you.’ ‘That,’ replied 
the borrower, ‘is the very reason I 
do so; for those who do know me 
won’t lend me a farthing.’”* A sort 
of appendix to the facetia of 
Scholasticus—some fifteen sayings, 
not of the witless, but the witty 
(or edtpa7reAor)—contains one repar- 
tee which may well have been the 
foundation or fountain-head from 
which the borrower got his idea. 
“A witty fellow,” it runs, “ when 
asked to lend a couple of flesh- 
scrapers after a bath—one to a stran- 
ger, the other to a man whom he 
knew, but knew to be a thief—gave 
answer thus: ‘I know you, and I 
won't lend ; and I won’t lend to you, 
because I don’t know you’ ” (§ 150). 
Another of these so-called witticisms 
is an old and dry joke saddled on 
many, though here it is referred to 
the typical evtpamedos. “ A witty 
joker, when a silly barber inquired 
‘how he should shave him,’ replied, 
‘Silently.’” In his essay on Gar- 
rulity, Plutarch tacks this anecdote 
to the name of Archelaus, “ Bar- 


bers,” moralises Plutarch, “ be con- - 


stantly busy fellows with their 
tongues ; and no marvel—for lightly 
the greatest praters and idlest per- 
sons in a country frequent the bar- 
ber’s shop, and sit in his chair, 
where they keep such chat that it 
cannot be but by hearing them prate 
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so continually, his tongue also must 
walk with them; and therefore 
Archelaus answered very pleasantly 
unto a barber of his that was a man 
of no few words, who, when he had 
cast his linen cloth about his 
shoulders, said unto him, ‘ Sir, may 
it please your Highness to tell me 
how I shall cut or shave you?’ 
‘Marry,’ quoth he, ‘holding thy 
tongue, and saying not a word.’ "+ 
Almost as sound and pertinent as 
these answers, though the one is 
incommunicative and the other 
guarded, are two which, in the 
Greek collections, are attributed to 
fools of one nation or another. The 
first was to a bystander who in- 
quired, as a stately funeral passed 
along the street, who was dead. 
The movrner interrogated said, with 
an indication of the finger, “ The 
person who lies on the bier.” The 
second records the oracle of a 
foolish soothsayer (?) who, when 
taken prisoner and bidden by 
the foe to prophesy the issue of an 
impending battle, said with much 
gravity, “You will win the day if 
the enemy don’t steal your back- 
hair”—i.e., if you don’t turn your 
backs to them. Perhaps this last 
is but a sample of the wisdom of a 
good many ancient oracles; but it 
would be a bold thing to say that 
the utterer of it, ancient or modern, 
was necessarily demented. 

Not to weary the reader with a ple- 
thora of pleasantries drawn from the 
collections of Hierocles and Phila- 
grius, it may be affirmed, without 
fear of controversy, that there are 
many stories in the amusing, ‘ Essay 
on Irish Bulls’ which might be 
traced up to a Greek origin; many 
more in that storehouse, and others 
of the same kind, which, if not 
paralleled, may be matched by 
blunders of Greek coinage. The 





* Jest-Book, p. 178. 
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jest-books tell of a templar who 
left a note in the key-hole, and in 
it directed the finder, if he could 
not read, to carry it to the stationer 
at the gate, who would read it for 
him. Such misdirected forethought, 
however, is nothing in comparison 
of the story of the foolish Greek 
pedestrians, one of whom having 
lagged behind and lost sight of his 
fellow, on reaching a milestone 
found that he had written upon it 
“Come on and catch me up.” “ Not 
so,” wrote the simple slow-goer in 
answer, on the same medium of com- 
munication ; “ you wait for me.” 
Without attempting to illustrate 
our statement by any array of ex- 
amples, we may remark, in conclu- 
sion, that the hoard of facetie and 
fooleries which we have been lay- 
ing under contribution is rendered 
slightly unmanageable by the occur- 
rence of a great many Latin words 
in Greek characters, as well as of late 


phraseology, especially in the matter 
of oaths and asseverations, which 
betoken a Christian rather than a 
classical date as that of their com- 


position. It must be added that, 
owing to the fault of transcribers, 
at one time or another, the text is 
in some places not merely ambigu- 
ous but hopeless, We have not had 
access to Boissonade’s edition, but 
Eberhard is careful to cite it in ex- 
planation of cases of difficulty ; and 
our impression is, that after both 
have been called in, a great many 
passages need an -abler and surer 
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healing touch. But, nevertheless, 
there is a liberal residue—when we 
have consigned two or three dozen 
facetie to the hospital—of good 
sound samples to provoke laughter, 
to spice conversation (sparingly, like 
a good artist), and to vindicate the 
antiquity of foolish fellows and 
simpletons. Enough, perhaps, to 
furnish Charles Lamb with an an- 
swer, “historical and authentical,” 
albeit collective and not individual, 
to his query in Elia,* ““ Who was the 
greatest fool that ever lived?” Cer- 
tes! those of Hierocles are greater, 
more natural, more lovable, from 
Lamb’s point of view—i.e., venera- 
tion for an honest obliquity of under- 
standing—than any whom he trots 
out in his “Essay on All Fool’s 
Day.” Amongst them, up and down 
the ranks of a company,—which it 
would be well if some English trans- 
lator or remodeller would present to 
his modern public in suitable attire 
—might be found the “ fool of na- 
ture,” “the self-sufficient, positive 
fool;” the mixed character “ whose 
every inch that is not fool is rogue ;” 
the fool “that now and then is 
right by chance;” and the wise 
man who makes a great show of his 
little foolery. _Whoso undertakes 
to marshal the Greek fools for re- 
view before English readers ma 
fairly say, with Louis XIV. to the 
Venetian ambassadors, “ J’opposerai 
un si grand nombre de fous & vos 
sages, que toute leur sagesse sera 
incapable de leur resister.” 





* Elia, ist Series, p. 96-100. 
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THE DISAPPOINTING BOY. 


“My dear Septimus,” I said, “I 
congratulate you on yourson. He 
is a most pleasant fellow; cheerful 
without — silliness—intelligent, but 
not a prig.” 

“Humph!” replied my friend. 

A great part of conversation in 
this country is carried on by grunts; 
but if there is anything which can- 
not be expressed in this manner, it 
is cordial assent. I relapsed into 
silence, and filled my glass. Septi- 
mus passed his hand over his hair, 
which is rather long, and still thick, 
though streaked with many threads 
of grey, and gazed thoughtfully 
through the window, which opened 
on to the lawn. A faint light lin- 
gered in the west, and one star 
shone brilliantly above the black 
cedar, near which was dimly seen 
the graceful figure of my friend’s 
wife. At her side was the young 
man on whom, moved by genuine 
liking and the emotions natural to 
a benevolent person who has dined 
well, I had just pronounced a seem- 
ingly inopportune panegyric. We 
sat at « round table, over which a 
shaded light was hanging, and the 
claret passed slowly between us. It 
was too old-ie be hurried. After a 
silence of a few minutes, my friend 
Jeaned back jin his chair, and 
said— 

“If it would not bore you, I 
should like to tell you a few anec- 
dotes of my dear boy’s life.” 

“Pray do,” I said. I was in the 
mood for listening—disposed for 
silence and moderately curious. 
_ Septimus has a manner gentle as 

-the evening, anil a voice which 
might have grown mellow jin his 
own cellar. 

“Tt has long seemed to:me;” he 
(began, “that the rules of conduet 


which we try to impress on our 
children are absurdly inconsistent 
with those by which we expect 
them to regulate their later life, 
When they are young they are to 
be unobtrusive, and to give up to 
everybody ; when they have reached 
man’s estate they are to give way to 
nobody, but to push their fortunes 
in the world. As well might 
we punish the child for going 
near the water, and expect the man 
to swim; or train the runner for 
the race by making him walk back- 
wards. When Tommy was born, I 
made up my mind to avoid the com- 
mon error. In the battle of life he 
should be taught to win, and not to 
go round, when the fighting was 
over, with a red cross on his arm. 
When he was a baby he showed a 
great love of colour, and would lie 
for hours smiling at the sunlight, 
and making little motions with his 
hands. It seemed clear to me in those 
days that the child would be a great 
painter (you know that I was always 
fond of art), and take a high posi- 
tion. There is a great opening in 
that direction. An active man, 
who cultivates a bold style, and is 
above niggling over details, can 
paint ten pictures in the year, and, 
when he has made a name, can sell 
them for £1000 each. When I 
pointed out to Jessie what a road 
of fortune lay before our baby, she 
laughed at him, and called him 
Tommy R.A. 

“But of course in those days I 
could not be sure of the line in 
which my son would excel. My 
duty was to prepare him to excel 
in any which he might choose, by 
developing in him the taste for 
competition. I looked about for a 
competitor, and had the good luck 
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to find my little nephew Theodore, 
who is ten minutes older than Tom- 
my. Il borrowed him from his 
parents, and at once brought the 
two lads into competition. I well 


‘remember my first attempt, and its 


failure. I had been left in charge 
of the children for a short time, and 
seizing the opportunity, induced 
them to race across the room for a 
lamp of sugar.” 

Here I interrupted my friend by 
asking if the boys were not young 
for education. 

“Not at all,” said he; “for let 
me tell you that in these days, 
when the idea of individual liberty 
is in the air we breathe, children 
rebel against the influence of their 
parents almost before they are 
breeched.” 

“You surprise me,” I said, 
“and wellnigh make me accept the 
poet’s picture. You remember the 
lines ? 


‘Didst never hear how the rebellious 
Egg | 

Stood up i’ the straw, and to his Mother 
Goose 

Cried, Madame, I will not be sat upon. 


Septimus smiled in a deprecating 
manner, somewhat uncerfain, I 
think, whether I were in jest or 
earnest. He continued his story. 
“Tommy was a good walker, if you 
make allowance for the novelty of 
the accomplishment, but lost some 
time in lateral motion like those of 
a landsman on a rolling sea; there- 
fore Theodore, who had a perpetual 
inclination forward, and went with 
an involuntary goose-step, took the 
lead at once, and would have won, 
had not his head, advancing too 
quickly for his legs, come suddenly 
in contact with the floor. Now was 
my boy’s chance; but instead of 
going by his cousin, who was pros- 
trate and howling, he sat down on 
the carpet and bellowed twice as 


loud for sympathy. Jessie, said 
that I ought to be ashamed of my- 
self, and divided the lump of sugar 
between the competitors. : 

“When the boys were a little 
older, I again borrowed Theodore, 
and made a little class of him and 
Tommy, hoping for healthy rivalry 
in the acquisition of knowledge. I 
began with an opening address, in 
which I pointed out to them that 
the duty of each was to beat the 
other; and that, as every man in 
the grown-up world was trying to 
get as much of the luxuries and 
honours as he could, so each bo 
should try to gain for himself as 
large a share as possible of the 
marbles, toffee, and other prizes, 
which I should from time to time 
offer. They heard me with great 
gravity, and our opening day was 
a decided success. I soon found, 
however, that my prize system was 
a failure, since, as the students al- 
ways played together, they cared 
not a jot who won the toys, which 
they enjoyed in common; and as 
to the toffee, they both suffered so 
much after the first prize-day, that 
Jessie put her veto on that form of 
reward. 

“ After this I determined to sub- 
stitute pennies, and for a_ time 
thought that I had effected my pur- 
pose. Tommy grew wonderfully in- 
dustrious, and in spite of my strict 
impartiality accumulated a vast 
store of copper. Week after week 
he drew on me with papers of 
marks, which were duly honoured, 
until I saw myself in days to be 
the aged father of the first of gen- 
tile financiers. He should direct 
the application of his neighbours’ 
fortunes, speculate in a gigantic war, 
become Baron Tommy at a foreign 
court, perhaps Sir Thomas at his 
own. My dream was rudely dis- 
pelled. One day my small nephew 
came to me in great glee. ‘Uncle 
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Septimus,’ said he, ‘do you know 
that it is my birthday?’ ‘Yes,’ I re- 
plied, ‘and Tommy’s birthday too, 
- although you certainly gained an 
advantage over him, for which no 
activity on his part can ever com- 
pensate.’ ‘And please, Uncle Septi- 
mus,’ continued Theodore, ‘ do look 
at the present which Tommy has 
given me ;’ and he held up a highly 
decorated whip and scarlet reins. 
It was but too clear that the for- 
tune which my son had accumu- 
lated by his industry, had been ex- 
pended in a present for the defeated 
candidate; and when questioned 
on the subject, the young prodigal 
at once allowed that this had been 
the sole motive of his extraordinary 
devotion to study. While I was 
trying to impress upon him that if 
the triumph of the successful re- 
sulted in the gain of the unsuccess- 
ful competitor, emulation was im- 
possible, his mother came in with a 
rush and hugged him. Jessie is 
apt to act from impulse, as almost 
call women are. When I pointed 
‘out to her, on one occasion, that 
unless everybody is always trying 
to get as much of everything for 
himself as he can, the most valu- 
able Jaws of political economy are 
false, she said that ske did not care 
if they were, and tlt she knew 
that it was better tq@ghelp another 
than to help one’s self? 

Here I could not help inter- 
rupting my friend Septimus with 
the remark that there was no bet- 
ter way of helping one’s: self than 
appearing as a helper of others, 
if you knew the right moment at 
which to leave them; and that some 
had grown wonderfully rich in this 
manner. 

Septimus seemed to think my 
remark irrelevant, for he took no 
notice of it, but continued his 
story. 

“You may suppose,” he said, “ that 
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in choosing a school for my boy] 
should be greatly influenced by size; 
for, if competition be a good, the 
wider the field of competition the 
better. I sent him off to Eton with 
a copy of Mr. Smiles’s stimulating 
work on ‘ Self-Help,’ and a manual 
of political economy, to which his 
mother added a large hamper and a 
Bible. His school career was fairl 
successful, and would have been 
brilliant but for that moral obliquity, 
of which, alas! there was no longer 
room to doubt. There was no limit 
to his generosity, which was con- 
stantly developed by an ever-grow- 
ing popularity. There never was 
so popular a boy. The master 
could hardly find fault with him, 
and his schoolfellows made a hero 
of him, as was natural, indeed, for 
he could refuse them nothing. His 
gaiety, which never flagged, grew 
riotous when he was conferring a 
favour. He was the author of more 
Latin verses than have been left to 
us by the poets of Rome, and never 
dashed off his own copy until he 
had wooed the Muses to the side of 
Tomkins, Brabazon, Jones, Mont 
gomery,and a host of others. Again 
and again I told him, both verbally 
and by letter, that popularity is the 
reward of those who are the gulls of 
society ; that there is no current 
coin of so little value; and that the 
only real proof of a man’s success is 
the jealousy which he excites. He 
now not only neglected my advice, 
but even respectfully contradicted 
me; and it must be confessed that 
his answers had a great look of 
brilliancy, for he was an unusually 
clever lad, and might now be any- 
where if he choose. I ought to add 
that he never grew angry in argu- 
ment. He has his mother’s sweet 
temper, which is a very good thing 
in a woman. 

“Perhaps you think that I have 
given undue importance to trifles; 
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and indeed I made light of them 
myself until my son, in a great crisis 
of his career, behaved in a manner 
which I could not misinterpret, 
though I am thankful to say that 
I could pardon it. He was now 
eighteen years old, when he and his 

eatest friend, a boy of the name 
of Dart, entered together for scholar- 
ships at one of the Oxford Colleges. 
I will not linger over the story ; 
indeed, if you will excuse me for 
a moment, I will fetch my son’s 
letter, from which you will learn 
the catastrophe at a glance, while 
I shall be spared the pain of re- 
cital.” 

Septimus, who had risen slowly 
while he was speaking, crossed the 

ssage to his study, and came back 
with the following note, which he 
placed in my hands :— 


‘“‘OxFrorD, ——, 18—. 

“My Dear Farner—lI hope 
that you won’t be awfully sick at 
what I have done; but I am afraid 
that you won’t like it. I thought 
of you a great deal before I made up 
my mind, but I don’t know what 
else I could have done. There is a 
fellow up here called Mills, who is 
just going to take his degree, and is 
very thick with the dons. He was 
at my tutor’s when I first went to 
Eton, and was very keen that I 
should get one of the scholarships 
here. Somehow or other he found 
out from one of his don friends 
(which, of course, he had no busi- 
ness to do), before the last day of 
the examination, that a Clifton 
fellow was pretty safe for the first 
scholarship, and that the other was 
avery near thing between Dart and 
me. Now you know that old Dart 
could not have come up to Oxford 
at all if he had not got a scholar- 
ship, and it did not make any dif- 
ference to me, because you always 
let me do what I want, So the 
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fact is, that I did not do quite 
my best in the last papers. I 
am as good agsure that it did not 
make the least difference in the 
world; for the dear old man is a 
perfect needler at a critical paper 
(Greek particles and _ scholarship 
tips, &c., you know), and was 
bound to ligk me any way. Only 
I did not like to keep it dark from 
you, though of course he must never 
know anything about it; and you 
never saw any fellow so happy as 
he is; and so you must not be 
vexed, or at least must have got 
over it before you see your affec- 
tionate son, Tommy. 

“ P,S.—Of course you will tell 
the mother, and she will make you 
forgive me, I know. I am awfully 
well and happy ; and the fellows 
here are tremendously kind and 
jolly.” 


When I had finished reading 
this scholarly composition, and had 
breathed a sigh for the lost slang of 
my early days, it occurred to me 
that I had a chance of praising 4 
young friend for a virtue whic 
even a parent could not deny him, 
And ealling to mind an old tale of 
our university life, at which Sep 
and I were wont to smile when 
we were careless undergraduates, I 
laughed, and said—‘* You should 
be thankful for so honest a son, 
who did not ‘keep it dark,’ as he 
He seems as 
atixious to avoid all misunderstand- 
ing as was Toby O’Connor, when 
he carefully engraved his name upon 
the stone which he afterwards flung 
through the Dean’s plate-glass win- 
dow.” 
This anecdote had never before 
failed to raise a smile; but my 
friend was evidently in no mood 
for laughter. After a simper of 
acknowledgment, he carefully fold- 
ed up the letter, and, smoothing 
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it with his hand, continued his 
story. 

“Can you imagine my feelings, 
when I read this missive?” he said. 
“T could not speak; so I threw it 
across the breakfast-table to Jessie, 
and went away to my study. For 
a full half-hour there was no sound. 
Then I heard the door of the dining- 
room open, and my wife’s step in the 
passage, Icalledtoher. When she 
came in, I saw that her eyes were full 
of tears. I took her in my arms, and 
begged her not to fret about it, say- 
ing that it was a terrible disappoint- 
ment, and that we must bear it 
together. I was quite choky, and 
she did not appear to hear me. 
‘O Septimus,’ she said, after a few 
minutes, ‘ what have we ‘done that 
God should have given us such a 
noble son?’ and she burst out 
sobbing. I have long ceased to 
feel surprise at the behaviour of 
women. Every man marries a 
Sphinx. The power which that 
boy, with his frank manner, cheery 
laughter, and honest heart, (for I 
admit his charm, as who does not?) 
had got over his mother, who is no 
fool, I can tell you, was inexpli- 
cable. If he had robbed the bank 
to buy sweetmeats for the urchins 
of Little Britain, I believe that his 
mother would have cried for joy 
and gone to say her prayers. There 
is a peculiar beauty about a woman’s 
character; but as to expecting ra- 


tional conduct or logical argument, 


you might as well make a salad 
of roses or walk in high-heeled 
boots.” 

Septimus had now finished the 
anecdotes of his son. Leaning his 
head upon his hand, and lookin 
across the table, he asked, “ What 
is my boy to be?” 

“ What does he wish to be?” I 
asked in turn. 

“That is just what I asked him 
the other day,” said my friend, with 
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a half smile; “and the young wretch 
suggested that he should follow my 
profession.” 

“Your profession!” cried I, in 
amazement. I had known Septimus 
all my life, and was well aware that 
he had never followed an occupation 
for more than six days at a time. 
The routine of work which he 
planned on Monday morning, never 
could survive the intervention of 
the following Sunday. 

My friend looked at me rather 
comically and said, “I am afraid he 
was laughing at me. You know 
that I went in for all sorts of things 
when I was a young man. I was 
wild about art at one time; and 
once I seriously thought of making 
a fortune on the Stock Exchange, 
You remember my devotion to lite- 
rature, and how I studied architec- 
ture that year when we travelled 
together. I might have made some- 
thing of them, if I had not been so 
often anticipated by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Mr. Ruskin, and others. It 
was not until I was engaged to Jessie 
that I took up political economy, 
and found that 1 had been an un- 
productive consumer. It is a won- 
derful science, and makes humanity 
so simple, showing you that all men 
are very much alike, if you look at 
them in the right way, and don’t 
confuse yourself by the analysis of 
people’s characters.” 

“ Well, Septimus,” I said, “ you 
can’t be surprised that your son 
should be as idle a young dog as 
you were in your youth. Perhaps 
he may some day catch this science, 
as you did, for it is certainly in the 
air.” 

“ But,” said Septimus, “ the curi- 
ous thing is that he is not idle at 
all. On the contrary, he works 
very steadily, but hates to get any- 
thing for it. I have shown him 
bishops in their aprons, and judges 
in their gowns, but without the 
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slightest effect. When I took him 
into the House of Commons he ex- 
pressed an opinion that all the 
members should wear wigs like the 
Speaker’s, maintaining that no man 
could be revolutionary ina wig. He 
added that, but for the head-gear of 
the lawyers, codification would be 
inevitable. When I introduced 
him to the peer of my acquaintance, 
he cross-questioned the noble lord 
about his tenants’ cottages. I should 
suppose him to be entirely without 
reverence, if he did not sometimes 
burst into enthusiasm over people 
of whom, for the most part, I have 
never heard, and who have certainly 
achieved no position. But, though 
he is without ambition, he is so far 
from idleness, that his industry is 
almost a vice. He not only pursues 
every study, which cannot possibly 
lead to fortune or place, but he occu- 
pies his spare time with other peo- 
ple’s business. Some days ago my 
labourer (I had but one) abruptly 
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left the place, and on inquiry I 
found that Tommy, anxious to di- 
minish the surplus agricultural pop- 
ulation, had helped him to emigrate. 
He is on the point of delivering a 
series of lectures to our peaceful 
rustics, who have heretofore been 
perfectly satisfied with my penny 
readings, and by these means he 
will probably depopulate the vil- 
lage. He talks of a visit of inspec- 
tion to the valley of the Mississippi. 
In short, { begin to fear that I am 
the father of an agitator. A strange 
lad, of whom the only thiag which 
you can safely predict is that he will 
do what he likes, and that his mother 
will abet him. Will you have any - 
more wine ?” 

“One moment,” I said. “I only 
want to ask, What has become of 
the borrowed Theodore ?” 

“ He is a very fair player at Polo,” 
replied my host. “You won’t have 
any more wine? Then let us join 
Jessie and my boy on the lawn.” 
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PILCHARDS AND PILCHARD-CATCHERS ; OR, HOW WE LIVE 
IN WEST PENWITH. 


‘* MBAT, money, and light, 
All in one night ;” 


is an old Cornish rhyme describing 
the sudden coming in of a “ school ” 
of pilchards, and marking their 
threefold value. The “light,” in- 
deed, is obsolete; pilchard-oil’is not 
burned in these days of paraffine, 
' but sent_up to Bristol, whence it 
is said tO come out as “ best cod- 
liver oil.” But “meat” the fish 
still furnish in abundance, both 
fresh and dried, and also salted, 
to last on till after the new pota- 
toes are drawn. “Money,” too (if 
the takes are good, and yet not so 
large as to bring down the price too 
much), is got from Spaniards and 
Italians for the fumados,“ fair maids” 
—squeezed pilchards packed in hogs- 
heads. And money was seldom 
more wanted in West Cornwall 
than at present. It was “ catching 
weather” both for hay and corn har- 
vest; the potatoes “are but slight 
the year;” and as for tin, with 
iron, and coal, and timber at such a 
price, and men’s wages going up too, 
most of the mines are being worked 
at aloss.* “ Adventurers” are cry- 
ing out under repeated “ calls,” and 
sana and managers, who usually 

ve a pretty large venture in the 
concern, are looking serious. The 
men, too, though assueti malo—to 
what a Black Country miner would 
call wretched fare—find it hard to 
get along on their 50s. to £3, 10s, 
a month, “now that everything’s so 
dear.” They are emigrating in troops 
to Queensland, to Otago, to the 
Rocky Mountains, anywhere but to 


the north, to which coal-owners vain- 
ly try to attract them by magnificent 
offers of £10 a-month. For those 
who stay, it is a happy thing that 
there is the sea as well as the land 
to trust to; a man who has his cow 
and potato-patch, or little field of 
oats, or perhaps his share in a seine 
too, as well as his mining, can scarce- 
ly come to beggary; he can afford to 
work “under tribute,” taking his own 
time, and dropping a day at mine 
when “the farm-work” is heavy. 
Hard though times are, many men 
far higher up in the world have 
harder times than these “ crofters,” 
so many of whose “ improvements” 
we pass on our way to see the “ fish 
tucked ” down at Sennen Cove. No 
doubt their soil is very light ;—you 
ean get nothing out of it unless you 
put plenty in; but this has made 
the natives anticipate Mr. Moule’s 
system in a most effectual way; 
everything that can possibly be- 
come manure “is put to pile,” and 
when duly mellowed, the pile is 
spread over the grass, or dug. in 
with fresh dung along with the 
seed-potatoes. Their farming is not 
particularly neat; big granite rocks 
crop up sometimes in the middle of 
their fields,—they simply till round 
them ; leases are rare, and almost 
always “on lives,” so that a man will 


‘hardly spend £30 (ay, it some- 


times costs as much as £80) an 
acre in blasting out the rock. The 
smaller rocks of course they dig out, 
and build into the polygonal fences, 
so like the old Etruscan work; 
the big ones, left in situ, waste some- 





* Unhappily, since this was written, mining has gone from bad to worse : some 
mines are quite given up, others only keep their pumping-engine at work ; even 
the best have closed their poorer workings. 
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times a good tenth of the ground, 
but then the crofter consoles himself 
by saying of the rest, “the nearer 
the bone the sweeter the flesh.” 
Such is the land,—what of the tillers? 
Well, of culture they have none, 
except what the prayer - meeting 
ives. They have forgotten their 
old legends, the memory of which 
still survives in local names. The 
batt-play of the Celts (at which 
Diarmuid of the beauty-spot was 
playing when Fionn’s young bride 
Irainé fell in love with him), the 
wrestling, the miracle -plays, are 
gone. The “round” or amphi- 
theatre in St. Just is a prey to wan- 
dering showmen. A century ago, 
Bottrell (in his ‘West Penwith 
Stories’) says, the ‘Tale of Troy’ 
and other romances used to be told 
beside the hearth-fires, and the best 
plough-horse was always called Hec- 
tor. We still have names like Occ- 
ator and Arcalus (Hercules); but 
the ‘ Tale of Troy ’ is as unknown as 
the ‘ Hitapodésa.’ No doubt about 
it; “romantic” culture, such as it 
was, has died out among the masses 
in the modern struggle for exist- 
ence; and Methodism, like Moham- 
medanism, cares only for culture of 
one kind. Still, Methodism has 
kept the miner comparatively sober; 
and the conditions of his life must 
always preserve him from being 
wholly commonplace. For surely, 
not to speak of the wonders be- 
low ground, the sight of the ever- 
changing sea ought to be an educa- 
tion in itself. Nay, an old stone 
hedge, moss and lichen clad, and 
gay in summer with foxglove and 
wild thyme and “ finger-and-thumb” 
and hawkweed, and in winter rich 
with ferns and “ penny pies,” and 
heather blanched by the sea winds— 
has plenty of lessons for those who 
can read them. But if culture is 
rare, fuel is plenty; furze cut and 
stacked, and (alas!) a sort of sham 
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peat made by paring the grass and 
heather roots off the moors, and so 
giving almost the whole inland a 
look of utter desolation. “ Pheeni- 
cian” cream, too, makes up for the 
little flesh-meat ; geese are growing 
“against St. Just feasten day ;” fowls 
are being fattened ingrate urbi— 
ungrateful, inasmuch as it grumbles 
at the high prices of which its own 
railway is the cause. Cows, too, are 
no longer “eating up their profit” 
as they do in the dry seasons, when 
the calves are bound to be killed 
off almost as soon as they are born. 
Why don’t we have reservoirs, we 
whose soil of granite-sand wants 
a “shower every week-day, and two 
on Sundays”? The winter state 
of these pared moors, with the water 
lying in all the little hollows, among 
the roots of ling and tetralix, and 
common heather (for Cornish heath, 
be it known, is only found on the 
Lizard, and on a bit of serpentine 
near St. Ives, and somewhere in the 
north-west of Portugal), shows how 
easily irrigation might be managed, 
and how the reservoirs would save 
coal by supplying continuous water- 
power to the mines. 

But “the call of the sea,” as it 
grinds over the Sennen Cove shingle, 
reminds us that we’ve not come to 
talk farming, but to see pilchards 
“tucked.” Here is Whitsand Bay, 
a semicircle with fully six miles 
diameter. The cliffs are gentle 
compared with those of Tol-pedn- 
Penwith on the south coast, but they 
are very fine for all that, and the 
sweep of the coast is grand. Look 
at Cape Cornwall to the north, grim 
like a lion couchant ; and remem- 
ber, if you are geological, that the 
Cape is “ killas” (clay slate) with 
granite veins, and that it is just 
where the granite and the killas 
join that the metallic lodes are 
found. Between the Cape and the 
Bay are some raised beaches which 
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you ought to see; but at present it 
is enough to notice the colour of the 
water—Homer’s purple a little way 
out, where the boats are clustering 
round their seines ; pale blue-green 
inshore, with a fringe of snowy 
foam edging the white sand. There 
are the Long-ships, with their new 
lighthouse ; the far-off “ Wolf-rock ” 
lighthouse looks like a pole rising 
out of a lump of snow. Scilly you 
can’t see, for the “lift” has dropped 
down almost on the horizon. Nor 
do you see the Land’s End ; it is shut 
out by Pen-maen-dhu (black stone- 
head), under which nestles Sennen 
Cove, the last village in England. 
Sennen Church-town is a mile or 
more inland ;—St. Sennen, I ought to 
say: his saintship hails (like most 
of the Penwith saints) from Ireland. 
He is that most ungallant Senanus 
on whom Moore wrote a “melody” 


(“‘ Oh haste, and leave this sacred isle”), 


and whose oratory and round tower 


are on Scattery island, near Kilrush. 
He is, in fact, the éra@vupog of the 
Shannon, or Shenan as Spenser calls 
it. 

The seines have been shot before 
we come up. There are two of 
them, one owned by a company of 
St. Justers, and worked by men “ at 
wages ;” the other, the original 
“ covers’” or poor men’s seine. The 
former has a little steam-launch to 
wait upon it; and the company’s 
walled yard, under the white green- 
shuttered Coastguard buildings, is 
complete in all its appliances—huge 
capstan, a reserve of splendid boats, 
abundance of gurries (handbarrows), 
well-roofed bulking houses, now 
empty (they’ve taken nothing yet 
this season), with their oil-channels 
dry. The “covers” do things in a 
more makeshift, but, on the whole, 
not less successful, way. The contrast 
is just what you often see in many 
places between the “bloated Estab- 
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lishment,” doing its work as best it 
can with scanty means, and spick- 
and-span Dissent—a Shoreditch dis- 
trict church, for instance, and not 
far off a wealthy Clapton congrega- 
tional chapel. The result is much 
the same; each keeps the other up 
to the mark. I can’taay that there is 
so much love between the “ covers” 
and the others that they look on one 
another as partners to be beckoned 
unto ; but at any rate they don’t foul 
one another if they can help it. 

The seines, which are now form- 
ing two circular walls round their 
respective takes, are nets at least 
160 fathoms long, and from 4 to 5 
fathoms deep. Each is carried out 
in a big boat, attended by a “ cock- 
boat.” As soon as the “ huers” (“ hue 
and cry”) from the cliff signal that 
the shoal is coming near, the seine- 
boat pulls vigorously on, shooting the 
seine as it goes, the cock-boat stay- 
ing at the seine’s tail. The fish, 
striking against the net, invariably 
follow the seine ; and the great ob- 
ject is to get so far ahead of the 
“school” as to be able to turn 
round and complete the circle by 
rejoining the cock-boat. If this is 
done, the fish are shut in in perhaps 
an acre of water, marked out by the 
corks which fringe the upper edge 
of the seine. When the two boats 
have met, the men make a great 
splashing to drive the fish back, and 
then carefully “tach” the net— 
haul up and fasten together the two 
ends of the wall so as to complete 
the circle, which is then gradually 
drawn tighter. The seine must be 
dropped quickly, or the “school” 
gets away underneath it. At Pem- 
berth, a sweet little cove, west of 
that St. Loy which alone of all 
these coves is wooded to the water’s 
edge, they lost their fish the other 
day. “I reckon they weren’t des- 
perate enough upon them,” a huer 
explained to me. “The fish do 
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soon take a settlement at this time 
of year.” The fish charge the seine, 
but fortunately not altogether, else, 
of course, they would have suffici- 
ent power to break through. And 
now, if the water is smooth enough, 
the tucking is begun as soon as 
possible. These neap tides are 
best, for a strong tide will some- 
times burst the net, or else sink it, 
so that the fish get away over it. 
Step into that little boat that’s just 
going out, and you'll be in time to 
see the tuck-net cast. The tuck-net 
fits inside the now contracted seine, 
much as your two hands, set scoop- 
wise, would fit inside a small wash- 
hand basin. At the thumbs are 
two “hooks”—i.e., foot-ropes ; where 
the fingers touch is a “ cork rope ;” 
and where the wrists touch is a 
“brace” or rope which is to be 
pulled in to the “hooks” as soon 
as the loose baggy end of the tuck 
has sunk under the fish. A boat 
lies close by the two “hooks,” and 
the fish are kept away from it by 
bobbing up and down a big “ bool- 
der-stone” until the bag is formed 
underneath them. Then the bag is 
lifted, and the living mass is brought 
to the surface and scooped up dry 
into the boats. The grand thing is 
not to break the fish, for unless quite 
sound they are unfit for “ bulking.” 
A tuck-net will hold perhaps 700 
hogsheads, but the men seldom care 
to lift any more than 200; if itisa 
very good take, they will tuck twice 
or thrice before they empty the 
seine. Sometimes they “ miss tuck” 
—the fish sink, or else get out be- 
tween the “hooks;” then of course 
they have to try again, hoping the 
weather will keep calm. Now and 
then, they say, a “ school” has been 
kept in seine till salt for bulking 
has come over from France; but 
occasionally a close-packed “ school ” 
will nearly all get crowded to death 
if they are kept in too long. This 
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time the company has “ missed tuck” 
while the “covers” have already 
begun loading their boats, What 
a sight, as the silvery mass struggles 
and writhes as if it were one being, 
instead of myriads of collective lives ! 
At every dip some fish flash off and 
splash back into the water; it is 
like bailing out quicksilver. 

On shore all is expectation. 
Young and old, miners and “ bal- 
girls,” have come down either to 
carry back a string of fish—for if 
you stand near an unloading beat 
you can soon pick a score of “ wind- 
falls” out of the water—or to earn a 
shilling or two by carrying to the 
bulkers. Anybody can do this. 


The boys who carry from the boat 
along the boulder-pier up to the 
yard are paid 3d. the journey; the 
girls and “widows” who keep the 
bulkers supplied get 5d. an hour. 
Many earn quite a tidy sam: unhap- 
pily All Saints’ will soon be here ; and 


an urchin’s remark, that that day’s 
work was “so many more pints for 
St. Just feast,” shows how too much 
of the money goes. Good-templar- 
ism has not come down here before 
it was wanted ; the drinking is very 
little compared with the deep pota- 
tions of the northern miners, but it is 
often far too great for the food; and I 
can’t help thinking the mine-account 
dinners, with their unlimited Cornish 
punch, encourage it. A mine cap- 
tain who has eaten mutton and beef, 
and perhaps pork and pudding too, 
can carry a deal of punch; but a 
pilchard-fed miner had better keep 
to his “tea” unless he can improve 
his solids. The gulls, sitting by 
hundreds on the reefs, are also ex- 
pectant; they will come in for a 
share of broken fish, and of the 
refuse of those cleaned for “putting 
in salt.” 

As soon as the first boat touches 
land the work begins: boys and men 
carry up maunds full; girls hand them 
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in gurries to the “bulkers,’ who 
range them in the “houses” with 
their noses outside; other girls bring 
up salt for sprinkling between the 
layers. When the fish are piled up 
high enough, weighted boards will 
be placed on top, and the oil will 
begin to run out. This “ virgin oil” 
is prized far above that which is after- 
wards squeezed out by stronger pres- 
sure, The long rows of heads set 
in salt, and facing outwards, make 
a pilchard-house look like a cellar 
full of little silver bottles, Not all 
the “take,” however, is “put in 
bulk ;’—a great deal is always sold 
for local consumption. No Cor- 
nishman ever eats a “fair maid,” 
but he is very fond of a salt pilchard 
boiled with new potatoes. But the 
“lift” has quite fallen, and we are 
in a mist melting into rain. No 
good for us to wait; they'll be all 
night tucking, and poor work it will 
be with no moon—though if you 
never saw the phosphorescence of a 
mass of fish out-gleaming the men’s 
lights, it would be worth while to 
stay till dark. I wonder whether 
Sennen Cove will ever “ progress” 
so far as to use the magnesium light 
for night-tucking. But you must, 
please, before we go, just let me 
walk up to the top of Pen-maen- 
dhu, and peer over into the Gamper, 
gloomiest of bays, with not even 
a boulder-beach, but cliffs sheer 
to the water. How black it looks 
to-night !—that tall island-rock, call- 
ed “the Irish lady,” is in complete 
mourning. Nor can I distinguish 
round the bay those red and 
brown masses which simulate ma- 
sonry, and always seem to me as if 
they were fragments of the fire- 
wrecked wall of some city of Lyon- 
nesse. But close at my feet are 
blocks built on blocks, and “ logans” 
lodged on the cliff edge, and lichen- 
clad piles which might be the lintels 
of some Cyclopean gate. Up tothe 
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huer’s hut! there is his horn— 
a magnified penny-trumpet; there 
are the black calico bags (“ bushes,” 
they used to be real boughs of furze) 
with which he makes his signals. 
He is happy, and yet anxious, for 
his pay is so much out of every take, 
and if the fish break away he gats 
nothing. “Glad they’ve got fish” 
is the greeting on all hands ; to 


which you add the hope that the 


great men in Penzance will eventu- 
ally give them a good price for it. 
They say the Italian market is not 
what it was; and some have suggest- 
ed that since the Pope is confined to 
the Vatican, the people don’t keep 
Lent as well as they did. “The 
Pope” was a great Cornish toast ; 
those who hated his doctrines feel- 
ing that at any rate he was right in 
making his subjects eat pilchards 
for forty days. Why not send some 
to London? It has been tried; 
but when the Londoners wouldn’t 
eat the tvonderfully cheap mackerel 
sent up last month (I am writing in 
Oct. 1873) from the south coast,— 
“actually thought it was too cheap 
to be good,”—what chance can pil- 
chards have with a 350-mile journey 
before them? Where do the nets 
come from? From Bridport, all the 
way ; no home manufacture of them. 
But where do the fish come from? 
Where do herrings come from, if 
you please? and are sprats young 
herrings? Pilchards, wherever their 
home may be, first appear on the 
south Cornish coast. They are then 
moving westward, and are caught 
chiefly in drift-nets. They often 
stretch across to Ireland, whither the 
Cornishmen sometimes follow them 
—for the Irish, intent on Home Rule, 
are too apt to let the harvest of the 
sea slip through their fingers. They 
then steal up the Bristol Channel; 
for in mid-October they are com- 
ing down along the north Corn- 
ish coast, and are much fatter than 
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when they went up. You are 
told that a shoal is sometimes stop- 
ped for hours off Gamper Bay, un- 
able to stem tide and current and get 
round the Land’s End. Why don’t 
we put them into boxes as they do 
sardines? I don’t know; very likely 
they’d be just as good, but they are 
not sardines, which are, however, 
occasionally found here. And now 
we'll go home. Note how far the 
sand has drifted up the low valley 
which breaks the sweep of Whit- 
sand Bay. It is spreading, and 
will spread unless they plant couch- 
grass. Why should it spread now 
more than in old times? or is it 
periodic, like the glaciers? The mist 
is thickening ; we can’t see Cape 
Cornwall, and Chapel - Carn - Brea 
looms out over Kelynack downs 
thrice as grandly as his height en- 
titles him to do. As you look up at 
him, think of old Dr. Borlase and the 
question of prehistoric burials. A 


Borlase has come to the front again, 


and is doing good archeological 
work: but I wish they would be 
more careful at their exploring ; 
some of them have “ scat ” this poor 
chapel till scarcely one stone of it 
is left upon another. Now turn to 
the sea, so calm to your landsman’s 
eye and ear: you can just hear 
the water gently swirling round the 
rocks ; but I dare say on the bar of 
Porthcurnow, which used to be 
the great harbour of Cornwall till 
evil spirits filled it up with sand, 
there is such a swell that you could 
not landa boat. This Porthcurnow, 
south-east of Land’s End, is where 
the cable starts from which car- 
Ties messages to India and all the 
world over. The Penwith folks are 
as proud of it as if it was their own 
invention ; but they don’t over well 
like the clerks,—“a set of wild 
chaps, that neither fear God nor 
man; | actually saw a lot of them 
on that rock fishing on Sunday,” 
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said an old fisherman as he baited 
his conger-hooks. I hope they 
may do nothing worse ; but some 
of them are said to be fellows who 
have failed for everything else—not 
exactly the men whom one would 
choose to send out as England’s 
representatives to far-away stations. 

The Porthcurnow sand is full of 
lovely shells, many microscopical ; 
and tiny echini too, smaller than 
the ‘‘ cheeses” of the wild mallow; 
it, is in fact shell, whole or pounded. 
Tregeagle,that strange Cornish spirit, 
who is at once a form of the “ wild- 
huntsman ” (the Dartmoor Whist- 
man)and areal personage of no great 
antiquity, unjust steward to the 
Robartes family, is supposed to be 
employed in sweeping Porthcurnow 
free from sand; but his work is 
like that of the Danaides. Besides, 
as he is often howling all night in 
Dosmery pool on. Bodmin downs 
(which pool he has to bale out 
with a pierced limpet), or being 
hunted over the said downs by 
black dogs, the sands naturally 
increase in his absence. But our 
way does not lie by Porthcurnow ; 
neither will we turn into Sennen 
Church-town, though it does con- 
tain the “ first and last inn in Eng- 
land.” ‘We'll hasten back towards 
Sancreed, across a moor where, in 
daylight, I could show you the re- 
mains of beehive huts, and the 
marks of fields where “ the old men” 
grew pellas, that old-world grain 
still grown about Zennor and the 
Gurnard’s Head; and a fogo or 
cave-dwelling, with arched roof, 
only half broken in by the arche- 
ologists, and two or three of those 
“holed stones” (“crick stones,” 
good to cure rickety babies, and to 
rid grown people of rheumatism), 
which the folks who are ashamed to 
talk any longer about “ rock-basins” 
still make a mystery of. Here is a 
more modern memorial: on that huge 
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stone which you can just see across 
the misty field, Wesley preached, 
on his first visit (they had built a 
chapel for him before he came again). 
Round the same stone, we are told, 
seven Saxon kings once dined. I 
wonder was their experience like 
that of Andrew Boord (the “ merry- 
andrew”), Henry VIII.’s physician, 
who, having visited all Europe and 
art of Asia, found the fare worse 
in Cornwall than anywhere else,— 
Galicia, in which his Scotch friends 
were starved to death on their pil- 
grimage to St. James’s, not excepted. 
Those who come to Cornwall now 
think that we have “changed all 
that,” and changed it very much for 
the better. 

Well, I’ve told you about the 
“tucking” at Sennen Cove. But 
the work here is nothing com- 
pared with what you may see at 
New Quay by Bodruthan Steps, or 
at Newlyn (close to. Penzance, just 
by the quaint little “lost” village 
of Mousehole), or at St. Ives, the 
headquarters of the seine-shooting. 
Its M.P., Mr. Magniac,* was lately 
congratulating St. Ives on its lovely 
bay, and saying it ought to be a 
grand watering-place when it gets 
itsrailway. But the visitors mustn’t 
come at pilchard season ; for during 
the takes, and long after, St. Ives is 
of the fish fishy. Sennen Cove is 
bad enough, but at St. Ives you 
seem to be plunging at every turn 
into pilchard-offal débris, and to be 
living in an air which shows that a 
new fish-like smell may be just as 
bad as an ancient one. 

The south coast west of Newlyn 
has its fishing-coves too. Lovely 
they are; but they don’t do much 
in the way of seine - shooting. 
Their takes are principally in the 
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drift-net, and they catch conger and 
pollack, and, above all, crabs and 
lobsters and crawfish —all sent 
away to London at so much a 
dozen; — not twelve crustaceans, 
remember; it takes two crawfish 
or several moderate-sized crabs to 
make “a fish.” 

Pemberth, the port of Buryan— 
and Porthgwarra west of it (what a. 
sweet roll these Basque names have, 
like the sea on a soft afternoon ! it’s 
the same with many of our sur- 
names, Penaluna, Bosanco, Andrew- 
artha) — are both fishing villages, 
You should see them, and the 
inland behind them—much more 
interesting than the ugly close- 
pared north moors, where heather 
and furze have a hard struggle 
for life against the fuel-gathering 
crofter. Here there is _ furze 
shoulder - high, preserved for the 
sake of the Western Hunt; here, 
too, are plenty of prehistoric remains 
—notably the field of Boleit, with 
its “ nineteen merry maidens,” a fine 
stone circle, called dawns mein, “ the 
maids’ dance,” because, as usual, the 
stones are girls who would dance on 
into Sunday. Their musicians suf- 
fered the same fate ; there they stand, 
hard by—two huge monoliths,known 
as “the pipers,” perhaps marking 
the spot where some great chiefs fell, 
if indeed (as they say) the whole 
stone record marks the last battle 
field between “Celt and Saxon,” 
where Athelstan defeated Howel, 
prince of Cornu-Britons. 

I mentioned Buryan,—you must 
see it ; its tower is one of the finest 
in the country. The church, as a 
type of the long, low, early-perpen- 
dicular churches of the district, is 
worth the restoration which the pre- 
sent rector is striving hard to bring 





* Fuit : the reaction has even reached us; and the local magnates, who have 
grown fat on tin and pilchards, saw their candidate badly beaten by a Tory, a 
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about. Its churchyard crosses, too, 
are remarkable even in this land of 
crosses; and the remains of its 
painted and gilded screen — part 
was carried off from time to time 
to patch up the village pig- 
sties—are very curious, There is 
no trace of the prebendal buildings, 
—perhaps there never were any 
at all; for, says Leland, “their 
longeth to St. Buryens a deane and 
a few prebendarys that almost be 
nether ther.” Indeed, the last 
dean, Stanhope, might have quoted 
plenty of precedents for his non- 
residence. Thus, when Edmund 
Earl of Cornwall died, Edward 
I.. claimed St. Buryan as a royal 
free chapel,—* a peculiar,” as they 
are called,—and gave it to his chan- 
cellor, Sir William de Hamilton, 
who was already dean of York, 
and holder of six or eight livings. 
Bishop Bitton(less courtly than some 
bishops of “the Georgian age’) 
objected to a necessarily absentee 
dean, and a lawsuit followed which 
was not settled when the bishop 
died. Queen Isabella, again, got 
into hot water with Bishops Staple- 
ton and Grandison, for putting in 
her chaplain, John de Maunte, 
whom Grandison excommunicated 
“for neglect of duty, and disregard 
of his monitions ;” and it was not 
till eight years after that there was 
a grand making-up all round,—the 
bishop preaching a notable sermon 
at St. Michael’s Mount on (1 Pet. ii. 
25), “ Ye are now returned to the 
shepherd and bishop of your souls ;” 
and absolving John, and the Vivians 
and others his abettors, on promise 
of amendment and renewal of the 
oath of obedience. Not even then, 
however, was John suffefed to rest : 
the bishop had excommunicated 
him for non-residence; the king, 
some dozen years later, turned him 
out altogether as being a foreigner, 
and kept the revenues for himself. 
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No troubles of this kind beset non- 
resident Dean Stanhope. Disabled 
at Waterloo, he came to his crony 
the Prince Regent for help, “I 
can’t do apything for you in the 
army” (said the Prince, who, we 
know, used to find out after dinner 
that he, too, had been at Waterloo) ; 
“ but get ordained, and I can put you 
into something down in the duchy.” 
Perhaps London was empty just 
then; anyhow, it was a bishop 
from the sister isle who was applied 
to in the terse style of H.R.H. the 
Commander-in-Chief: “ Dear Cork, 
Please ordain Stanhope.—Y ours, 
Yorx.” To which, ii due time, 
was received an equally terse reply : 
“ Dear York, Stanbope is ordained. 
—yYours, Cork.” So the honour- 
able and reverend became dean of 
Buryan, of course without the least 
intention of ever living near it. Mr. 
Paynter made Boskenna, in St. Loy 
—the lovely glen that runs out near 
“the Bucks” rocks—a marvel of lux- 
uriant growths. Mr. Augustus Smith 
changed the Scilly Isles from 
wretched nests of famine to thriv- 
ing go-ahead communities ; and in 
Tresco, the islet on which he lived, 
he formed a semi-tropical garden, 
the like of which you could not 
see nearer than Madeira. But they 
were mere laymen, hampered with 
the notion that office implies re- 
sponsibility: Dean Stanhope, being 
a churchman, could draw his large 
stipend and spend it (de cwur léger) 
mostly between New Bond Street 
and Hyde Park Corner. 

But now there is no dean of 
Buryan; the deanery is divided— 
Buryan getting some £570, St. Levan 
£260, St. Sennen £240, and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners some- 
thing “for general purposes,” I 
suppose. And there are three re- 
sident parsons, one of whom, now 
eager to restore his church of Bur- 
yan, has built himself a fine Gil- 
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bert -Scott-looking house. But 
there is such a thing as being “ too 
late ;” and that is what the Church 
is in West Cornwall at any rate. 
The thing is dead. Absentee deans, 
non-resident parsons, ‘“ anybody” 

for curate,—even this “anybody” 

living not among his people, but 
in some comfortable town,—all this 
has done its work. Read in any 
“Cornish tales” the stories about 
Parson Spry, and you won’t wonder 
at “ Church feeling” being at a low 
ebb. You see that it is so in St. 
"Levan parish, At the very mo- 
ment when the tower-pinnacles 
begin to be visible from the inland, 
rising like ears out of the little combe 
in which the church nestles close 
to the sea and yet cut off from it, 
you catch sight of a much more 
prominent object—a chapel, spick 
and span, just for all the world like 
a corps de garde in a fashionable 
quarter of Paris, At the same mo- 
ment, too, if you are coming by the 
bridle-track from Sennen green, you 
pass a quite different chapel, next 
door to a big farmhouse, to which it 
stands in the same relation as scores 
of little churches do to the “ great 
house,” to which, and not to the 
more or less neighbouring village, 
they belong. “Farmer” here is 
plainly “patron” of that whited 
barn, with rather shaky walls, on 
to which join three or four of his 
hinds’ gardenless hovels, with thatch 
roped down, Irish fashion; his pa- 
tronship means that “the supply,” 
“local” or otherwise, looks to him 
for tea and suchlike when service is 
over. Cornwall has improved in re- 
gard to hospitality since Wesley’s 
day. He who could put up with lo- 
custs and wild honey as well as most 
men—nay, who rather liked such 
fare—yet notes the meagreness of his 
Cornish entertainment: “the best 
place in the world for getting an 
appetite; the worst for satisfying 
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it.” Think of him and John Nel- 
son, after a three hours’ preaching, 
going off black-berrying because 
“ everybody went home, and no one 
asked us to dinner.” And that 
square, substantial house—ugly with 
yellow door and (ye gods !) a bright 
brass knocker,—oh, so unlike the 
grand old farmhouses in Shrop- 
shire or Kent, or even the old Cor- 
nish “ places,” like those at Botal- 
lack or Pendeen !—seems to promise 
plenty of the meat that perisheth 
in return for the latest news about 
the New Jerusalem. That is just 
why the Established Church can’t 
hope to get much hold of the 
masses, such as they must for some 
generations continue to be—no, not 
thoroughly even by means of her 
one remaining “ arm,” her Sunday- 
schools, She has no “latest news ;” 
she is too Scripturally vague in regard 
to the things of the after-world to 
suit people who crave after certainty. 
Had she, since the Reformation, 
gone on carrying out the programme 
sketched out in the Rubric and the 
Catechism, things might have been 
different; she might have prepared 
a whole people for truer, broader 
views. But she let large popula- 
tions grow up in ignorance; and 
ignorance must and will have cer- 
tainty about its poor selfish soul. 
The schoolmaster, and not the parson, 
is what is chiefly wanted now; and 
everybody who cares for England’s 
future should try to “raise the 
standard ” at training-colleges and 
suchlike, so that our teachers may 
be able togive “ sweetness and light” 
as well as the three “R’s.” In this 
way, outlying populations, like those 
in West Cornwall, may be prepared 
for “the Church of the Future a 
but with the Church of the present 
they will have little or nothing to 
do. Here and there the Rev. 
Positive Safety may galvanise the 
dead body a little bit, hold revivals 
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like his Methodist brethren, and 
“ convert” folks wholesale; but to 
the Church, as a whole, he rather 
does harm than good. But then, 
fortunately or unfortunately, he is 
only to be found here and there. 
One who has read Coleridge,and both 
the Newmans, and Carlyle, and all 
the rest of them—who has thought 
pretty much as Kingsley and Stop- 
ford Brooke print—cannot go in for 
that kind of thing, even for the 
sake of filling his church, and being 
for a time the newest idol of a dis- 
trict. Nor yet can the man of gen- 
eral culture, who has lived in the 
world and has been taught by those 
who have gone through the course 
that I have hinted at. The Rev. 
P. S. succeeds to some ‘extent on 
the same principle on which the 
medicine-man of a savage tribe 
succeeds—he blows his own trum- 
pet; he is right, and everybody 
else is wrong. God “ deals with ” 
all souls in one way—in that par- 


ticular way which needs his spir- 


itual midwifery. Talk to him of 
the infinite variety of men’s minds, 
as diverse as their features,—what 
does he care? Procrustes was no- 
thingtohim. In perfect good faith, 
—for he is no hypocrite, is Positive, 
only “blinded by his self-conceit,” 
incapable of seeing beyond the 
breadth of his own line,—he will 
force all minds into the same mould, 
make everybody else feel as he does, 
or say they so feel; and then he'll 
hand them a first-class ticket for the 
realms of glory. 

And this is what “the masses” 
want ; nothing but that will satisfy 
them. They cannot imitate Christ’s 
divine reticence, and be content to 
“go to my Father and your Father, 
to my God and your God ;” they 
can’t be satisfied “to commit the 
keeping of their souls unto Him as 
to a faithful Creator.” No doubts, 
no “dividual essence of truth,” for 
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them. Either by absolution, or unc- 
tion, or assurance, they must get 
something definite ; and Positive is 
certain he can give it them : like Ba- 
laam’s, “his eyes are opened ;” he 
is in the secret of the Most High. 
So shake the medicine-bag, beat the 
conjuror’s drum, and let us feel at 
any rate that we have * full assu-’ 
rance.” 

But others besides the Rev. P. 
S. can play the same game, with 
different counters. They go in for 
“carrying out the Church system 
in its entirety ;” but when I hear 
their choirs shouting, “O Paradise ! 
"tis weary waiting here,” and 

“*T greatly‘long to see 

The special place which my dear Lord 

In love prepares for me,”— 

I feel they are just Positive over 
again in another form, and I lon 

to alter the words of that most 
offensive of hymns into something 
like “O blessedness! to work and 
strive for God—to tread with steady 
feet the road which Christ our Lord 
hath trod.” Their church system 
“takes” in large towns, I believe ; 
and I quarrel with no honest way of 
serving God, but only with the cruel 
exclusiveness, the denial of charity, 
which so many of the various Posi- 
tives evince. 

Here in West Cornwall, however, 
this Church system does not an- 
swer. At St. Levan the little church 
was “restored ;” and it was truly 
restored—not cleared out and half 
built over again, but every bit of 
“the old” religiously preserved— 
a much more satisfactory way than 
imitating the French plan of doing 
all the work over again, and then 
hypocritically pleading that it is 
sur les anciens modéles, And when 
it was reopened, they got the bishop 
down, and had banners and a pro- 
cession, headed by a cross - bearer. 
This was an awful offence in the eyes 
of people already vexed because the 
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church had not been moved some mile 
or more to meet the village, instead 
of being kept near the well and ora- 
tory of “ Levan an Irishman,” which 
you may still find in a little ravine 
running down tothe sea. “ Doesn’t 
seem as though we’d had the Refor- 
mation, does it?” said a bystander, 
narrower even than Positive him- 
self. And I am told the “carrying 
out the Church system” at St. Levan 
has resulted in a congregation which 
several even of the least used of 
City churches could outnumber. 
But I don’t mean to spend all 
my time in the thankless task 
of enlarging on the fact that the 
‘Church of England, when she cut 
herself off to a great extent from 
supernaturalism, lost her hold (for 
the present—I hope only for the 
present) on “the masses ;” nor 
yet on the oft-told tale of extra 
neglect, and consequently extra 
dissent, in parts like Cornwall. 
Seeing St. Levan Church so lonely, 


after “having just passed that barn- 
chapel so w ell placed amid a centre 
of population, made me think, and 
thinking made me sad. But enough 
of it; the question will solve itself 


somehow. Imuch prefer “ levelling 
up” to another letting loose of intol- 
erance such as seems to threaten 
them in Ireland since disestablish- 
ment. Meanwhile the slow work 
of enlightenment will prepare us 
for that Church of the Future which 
must come if men’s intellectual and 
theological progress is at all to keep 
pace with their material. 

Another cause of present failure 
in outlying places is the isolation of 
the clergy. Great and little Bethel 
have their grand fields-days every 
now and then.* Big guns are sent 
down to make the wilderness re-echo 
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with their roar; and posters, green, 
red, and yellow, with letters six 
inches long, “ come out quite thick ” 
all over the district to rouse people’s 
expectations. The Establishment 
disdains this sort of work; it leaves 
its clergy alone. The bishop can’t 
do everything, even when (like 
him .of Exeter) i/ se multiplie, and 
may be said to be always “going 
to and fro upon his huge diocese, 
and moving up and down in it.” 
If his parish is not a centre for 
confirmations, a man can scarcely 
expect an episcopal visit, unless he 
happens to want a consecration 
after restoring church or enlarging 
churchyard. The archdeacon never 
goes near him ; he draws his fees— 
what for, God knows !—and gives 
him in return a fifth-rate charge, to 
listen to which is the greatest bore 
of the year. The rural dean does 
come round to see if the church is 
in repair; but even if the rural 
dean is a big gun, he carefully 
leaves his ammunition at home on 
such occasions. If there are two or 
three pounds to be picked up, some 
of “the societies” will send a depu- 
tation, often the driest of dry sticks, 
for the big guns of the Establish- 
ment are kept. for the great centres. 
Who ever heard of a man like 
Canon Liddon evangelising the 
Fens or West Penwith? I object 
to the word “mission,” and to 
much that goes on under the 
name; but what a moral help: 
an order of preachers would be! 
Now everything comes from the 
parson : if he loses heart, all goes to 
the bad ; and even if he keeps ¢ going 

his people somehow get to fancy 
that he can’t be much of a man since 
he is so neglected. Of course there 
are compensations here, as in most 





* The Wesleyans are wise in their generation. 


Their numbers have been 


declining, thanks to emigration and to the growth of sects—Bible Christian, 


Free Church, and suchlike ; 
borne, of all places in the world. 


and so they hold their conference this year at Cam- 
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things: isolation has bred inde- 
pendence and self-reliance, and has 
kept down sacerdotalism,—a pos- 
itive good, but gained at the cost 
of much influence over the people. 
Then, again, the clergy, being lonely, 
have lost esprit de corps ; any lay- 
man can see that they have much less 
of it than any other set of men. Two 
laymen or two Nonconformists on 
the same platform can afford to 
take liberties with each other, to 
twit one another pleasantly about 
their little differences; two clergy- 
men scarcely ever venture on that 
sort of fun, of which, by the way, 
most meetings are so fond. They al- 
ways seem to have a secret dread of 
finding that they differ in essentials, 
Iam sure they lose ground both by 
holding apart and by being as it were 
forgotten at he adquarters. I don’t 
want an Archbishop’s Bill to bring 
the bishops in as tyrannical med. 
dlers; but, as a Churchman, I do 
want the bishops to care more for 
outlying places. I want to see our 
St. Levans “worked” by earnest 
men who would give a yearly week, 
not of unreal excitement, but of 
practical teaching eloquently put; 
who would be as fervent about 
chastity and soberness and cleanli- 
ness as a red-hot “missioner” is 
about ineffable mysteries. We are 
but human creatures after all ; and 
rich as well as poor would think 
more of the parson if he was backed 
up in that way. Indeed, if such 
a system could be well carried out, 
I would retract, and say that the 
Church is not too late even in 
West Penwith. 

They who built St. Levan cer- 
tainly thought first of God and 
then of themselves. One feels 
the same thing in most West Cornish 
“ Churehtowns.” The total absence 
of any old houses, such as you meet 
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so often in the oolite country, is not 
wholly due to want or intractable- 
ness of material. They could and 
did build churches; and granite 
houses would have lasted too: but 
probably ages after St. Levan built 
his chapel, stone was never used 
for secular buildings. Outside, 
the church has a transept, early 
English work, very rare hereabouts, 
where most of the churches were 
restored (by total rebuilding) some- 
time during the 15th century. The 
bench-ends are curiously carved 
and coloured, and so are the rem- 
nants of the rood-screen—not half 
so quaint and effective as the frag- 
ments at Buryan. One or two of 
the St. Levan lancets have sand- 
stone quoins. How did they come? 
By sea, like the flints found now 
and then on the little beaches, 
which, no doubt, were ballast ? *— 
from Caen?—or from Hayle, near 
St. Ives, where the sand of the 
downs is in several places turning 
I like 
greens 


(they say) into solid rock? 
the look of St. Levan inside ; 
and reds and neutral browns in 
woodwork are much better than 


the absurd blackness of some 
modern-antique oak, or than the 
glaring yellow of polished pine. 
Look at the crosses in the church- 
yard; one is seven feet high. 
Cornish crosses are seldom so ornate 
as the best of the Irish or Manx 
crosses,—granite is a stubborner 
material than “calp;” but they 
often have the same strange clothed 
figure of Christ, tied, not nailed on, 
which Mr. Marcus Keane, in his 
‘Towers and Temples of Ancient 
Ireland,’ says “is clearly pre 
Christian, and Cuthite,” whatever 
that may be; and which others 
have supposed to represent that 
Cuchullin of whom the Gael tell 
such weird stories. Mind you 





* Small flints, however, are found also on the moors inland,as far as anything 


hereabouts can be inland ; 
chippings. 


and they are sometimes arrow-heads, sometimes 
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see the coast west of St. Levan. 
Porthgwarra is a dear little fish- 
ing cove, with tunnels through 
the rock, reminding you of that 
celebrated landing-place in Sark. 
Walk down over the boulders, and 
look at the clear brown water,— 
brown with the shadow of the sea- 
weed, but so clear. It is pale green 
further out, where the white sand 
begins ; deep blue beyond ;—some- 
times with that rich dark tint, the 
very olvoy, so rare in our latitudes. 
You don’t see such greens and 
blues east of Spithead. Mr. Brett 
has not a whit exaggerated in his 
this year’s (1873) pair of Cornish 
pictures. Every cove has its own 
colour. Here the boulders are 
black, in the next they are milk- 
white. Here the low cliffs are pale 


pink, hung with plentiful grey 
lichen; a bowshot off they are 
lower still and reddish brown—sand 
predominating over rock. What is 


granite? Does it belong to the 
Devonian system? or is it (as we 
used to think) a thing apart? And 
“r egenerate granite,” as some of the 
books profanely call it ;—was granite 
ever melted up again after disinte- 
gration? Anyhow, it has existed 
long enough to appear as “rolled 
pebbles” in the raised beaches 
which. are such a curious feature 
of the north side of the Land’s 
End peninsula — about Whit- 
sand Bay, and on towards St. Just. 
On this south side, the cliffs, even 
where they are low, are generally 
columnar, often jointed so as to 
seem almost basaltic, as at the Chair 
Ladder near Tol-pedn-Penwith (the 
holed head in the twisted head- 
land), both as fine pieces of rock as 
you can find anywhere in South 
Britain. 

And so our “tucking” walk has 
taken us farther than I intended. 
We have somehow “done” a 
good deal of the south coast as 
well. It was worth doing ; but we 
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must not forget our pilchards, so 
here goes for a few more facts as to 
the fishery. Newlyn, asI said, is 
the headquarters of drifting, as St, 
Ives is of seining. The former goes 
on in water of any depth: the seine 
(as we saw) must touch ground 
and have a smooth bottom ; it must 
also be as much as possible out of 
the way of tides. In the drift-net 
the mesh is large, so that the fish 
gets its head through though its 
body cannot follow. Hence, when 
hauled up, as it is some two hours 
after it was shot—at sunset, viz, 
and at sunrise, for then the fish are 
liveliest—it presents a very curious 
appearance, stuck full of wriggling 
despairing creatures caught by their 
gills. A drift-boat is a joint-stock 
concern; but the “companies” don’t 
trouble themselves about drifting, 
they leave it to “the poor men.” 
It sometimes happens that in a bad 
season—i.e., when the fish keep too 
far out for the seines to get round 
them—the drifters do much the best 
of the two. For great is the uncer- 
tainty of seining; the quantity 
shipped from St. Ives alone, for in- 
stance, has varied within the last 
quarter of a century from 7000 to 
neatly 30,000 hogsheads. In 1847 
so much was caught that some of the 
seines had to be kept in the water a 
fortnight, owing to the lack of 
hands to take up the fish. Hence, 
of course, the price varies: fresh 
fish from 2s. a long hundred, down 
as low as 6d. ; fumados from 85s. to 
35s. a hogshead of 52 gallons, hold- 
ing some 3000 fish, Naturally the 
wage-men have a share in the 
“takes ;” their wages—from 12s. 
to 15s. a-week—are supplemented 
by a sixth of the fish divided among 
them. The drifters don’t confine 
themselves to Cornwall; they have 
fine sea-boats, and not only follow 
the pilchards to Ireland, but go 
after the herring all the way up St. 
George’s Channel—nay, not seldom 
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push on through the Clyde Canal 
into the North Sea. They come 
back in time for the pilchards, who, 
however, are not always regular in 
their appearance. In 1842 there 
was a take in Mount’s Bay at the 
end of April; and it is on record 
that in 1790 several “schools” 
were seen in February. The notion 
that they don’t emigrate, but keep 
near the bottom, is due to their 
being found in winter in the sto- 
machs of bigger fish. The scene 
when the drift-boats come ashore is 
even livelier than the bulking at 
which we “assisted.” Not only is 
everybody busy, but every one is 
shouting or screaming (your Cornish 
are un peuple criard) ; the jowsters 
(hawkers), who have driven down 
from inland, cracking their whips 
and yelling out the highest they 
will give per hundred; the wives 
eager to learn what sort of take it 
has been; everybody pitching his 
voice at that sing-song which so 
baffles the comprehension of the 
monotoning Teuton. There is great 
fun and no fighting, though the 
fishermen sometimes turn sulky, and 
won’t sell below a certain price. 
Soon every parish round will be- 
come St. Ives-ish, The “crystal 
clear ” where you used to water 
your horse is beset by half-a-dozen 
women pulling off the heads, and 
then deftly sccooping out the insides 
with their fingers. I wish they 
would understand that, put at once 
“to pile,” the fish offal makes the 
best of manures—quite as good as 
the refuse salt which is so largely 
ased—but that left to lie about, it 
loses its goodness, besides decidedly 
being “ matter in the wrong place.” 
It is a pretty sight to see a com- 
pany of drift-boats ranked like a 
miniature fleet in order of battle. 
A line of nets, each some twenty 
fathoms long, will stretch three- 
quarters of a mile. The chief 
danger to the gear is from the keels 
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of passing vessels, which are there- 
fore signalled off by burning a wisp 
of straw. For drifting, the sea 
must not be too clear; sometimes 
if you look down you can see the 
net through all its seven fathoms of 
depth, gleaming like a lattice-work 
of fire. At such times the fish are 
pretty sure to swerve aside. Two 
hogsheads per boat is a fair take, 
but a boat has sometimes taken u 
twenty hogsheads at one haul. The 
drifters always take their lines out 
with them, and find plenty of work 
in capturing the hake, and conger, 
and pollack, which are preying on 
the “school,” even gnawing off the 
fish caught in the drift-meshes. Dog- 
fish, too, good for the lobster-pots, 
are sometimes caught in enormous 
numbers: they are so bold that you 
can catch them with the hand as 
they run at the bait, but beware of 
the terrible hook with which their 
fins are armed. 

St. Ives is “ Porth Ia ;” Ia or Ive 
being either (it does not much mat- 
ter which) an Irish king’s daughter 
or a Persian bishop who somehow 
got to Ireland and then came across. 
Camden says its old name was Pen- 
dennis (Pen-dinas, the fortified head- 
land), which is also the name of 
the cape at Falmouth. Like 
Marazion, Penzance, and _ several 
other Cornish towns, it is ecclesi- 
astically but a chapelry, helped 
out by Queen Anne’s bounty. St. 
Ta’s chapel and town have long been 
buried under the sand, and not till 
1410 did the Pope give leave for a 
new chapel—the present St. Ives 
Church, The drifters and their 
works sink into insignificance be- 
side the 180 or more seines yearly 
fitted out at St. Ives. The fishing- 
ground is small; and among such a 
number of competitors quarrels must 
be sure to arise; so since 1776 the 
mode of procedure has been settled 
by Act of Parliament, dividing the 
bay into six “stems” or stations, 
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and providing that when a boat 
has shot its seine, successfully or 
not, it must give place to another. 
We saw how the “tucking” was 
done, and the “ bulking” in the fish- 
cellars or “ places” (“ palaces” they 
are called about Mevagissey). After 
lying in bulk about a month, and 
getting rid of the best of their oil, the 
fish are carefully washed and packed 
in hogsheads with looseish staves, 
so that when the fish are pressed, 
all the remaining oil and pickle may 
be run off. Besides the “virgin 
oil ” aforesaid, from two to five gal- 
lons are squeezed from every hogs- 
head. The fish can’t be worth 
much after all this squeezing; the 
Italians used to think they were 
smoked, hence fumados; and 
Norden, writing at the end of the 
fourteenth century, says: “ They are 
preserved by fuminge and drying, 
and the dried ware they carrye into 
Spayne, Italie, Venice, and divers 
places within the Straytes, where 
they be very vendible.” Seining is 
more modern than drifting, but its 
antiquity is respectable. Carew 
(‘Survey of Cornwall,’ 1602) says: 
“ The least of their fish in bigness, 
greatest for gain, and most in num- 
ber, is the pilchard. They come to 
take their kind of the fresh between 
harvest and Allhallowtide, and were 
wont to pursue the brit upon which 
they feed into the havens, but are 
now forestalled on the coast by the 
drovers and seiners.” And now you 
know all that I know, and I think 
all that you need know, about the 
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way in which they catch their fish 
in West Cornwall, and the sort of 
coast on which they catch them, Of 
those who catch, Murray says: “They 
are, like all Cornishmen, impatient 
of continuous labour.” I should 
say it was just the opposite; they 
don’t ever rush furiously through a 
short spell of work, as the Norse 
berserkir navvy does, and then for 
a while subsides; but they are al- 
ways at it, dung-dabbing or potato- 
hoeing, or patching their boots, when 
they’re not “on day corps at bal.” 
Unhappily, some of them have no 
land to be busy on. Oh, if I were 
a West Cornwall landowner, Id 
take care that this want should 
exist nolonger! There are hundreds 
of acres crying—“ Till me; barren 
as I look, I can grow the grass of a 
cow, or potatoes enough for a fam- 
ily ;” and there are hundreds of men 
just now (May 1874) on half-work 
at the mines, men whom England 
can’t afford to lose. Big farms may 
pay best in the short run, but men 
of the right sort pay better in the 
long; and our Penwith miner-fisher- 
cottier is one of the right sort. 
Better “the Duchy” should buy 
back the moors, and let them out 
in allotments,—of course on good 
security, the men renting them not 
as individuals but in associations, 
—than that in these bad times 
this sturdy useful race should be 
suffered to dwindle away. “ Fish, 
copper, and tin,” is the old Cornish 
toast; and why not “ peasant-farm- 
ing” too? 
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THE STORY OF VALENTINE; 


AND HIS BROTHER. 


PART IX.—-CHAPTER XXV. 


“So Mr. Pringle is on the other 
side,” said Mary Percival. “ Perhaps 
it is just as well, considering all 
things.” 

“ Why should it be just as well ?” 
said Violet, with a spark of fire 
lighting up her soft eyes. “Is 
unkindness, and opposition among 
people who ought to be friends, 
ever ‘just as well’? You are not 
like your self when you say so ;” and 
a colour which was almost angry 
rose upon Vi’s delicate cheek. 

“ My dear, I have never concealed 
from you that I want to keep you 
and Val apart from each other,” said 
Miss Percival, with an injudicious 
frankness which I have never been 
able to understand in so sensible a 
woman ; but the most sensible per- 
sons are often foolish on one special 
point, and this was Mary’s particular 
weakness. 

“ Why should we be kept apart ?” 
said Violet, with lofty youthful in- 
dignation. ‘‘ Nobody can keep us 
apart — neither papa’s politics nor 
anything else outside of ourselves.” 

“Vi! Vi! I don’t think that is 
how a girl should speak of a young 
man.” 

“Oh, I cannot bear you when 
you go on about girls and young 
men!” cried Violet stamping her 
small foot in the vehemence of her 
indignation. “Is it my fault that 
Tam agirl and Val a boy? Must I 
not be friends with him because of 
that, a thing we neither of us can 
help, though I have known him all 
my life? But we are fast friends,” 
cried Vi, with magnificent loftiness, 
her pretty nostrils dilating, her 
bright eyes flashing upon her com- 


panion. “ Neither of us think for 
a moment of any such nonsense. 
We were friends when we were 
seven years old, and I would not 
give up my friend, not if he were 
twenty young men !” 

“ You are a foolish little girl, and 
I am sorry for you, Vi,” said Mary, 
shaking her head. “At any rate, 
because you are fond of Val, that is 
no reason for being uncivil to me.” 

At these words, as was natural, 
Violet, with tears in her eyes, flew 
to her friend and kissed her, and 
begged pardon with abject penitence, 
“But I wish I had nothing more 
on my mind than being friends with 
Val,” the girl said, sighing, “or the 
difference of people’s politics. Of 
course people must differ in polities, 
as they do in everything else. I am 
a Liberal myself, I think that to 
resist everything that is new, and 
cling to everything that is old, 
whether they are bad or whether 
they are good, is very wrong. To 
choose what is best, whether old or 
new, is surely the right way.” 

“ Oh, you are a Liberal yourself ?” 
said Mary, amused; “but I don’t 
doubt Val could easily turn you 
into a Conservative, Vi.” 

“Val could not do anything of 
the kind,” said Violet, with some 
solemnity. “Of course I can’t have 
lived to be twenty without thinking 
on such subjects. But I wish I had 
nothing more on my mind than that. 
Both Liberals and Conservatives 
may be fond of their country, and 
do their best for it. I don’t like a 
man less for being a Tory, though I 
am a Liberal myself.” 

“That is very satisfactory for us 
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Tories, my dear,” said Mary, “ and 
I am obliged to you for your mag- 
nanimity ; but what is it then, my 
pretty Vi, that you have upon your 
mind ?” 

The girl paused and let fall a 
few sudden tears. “Mary,” she 
said (for there was a Scotch tie of 
kinship between them also which 
made this familiarity admissible), 
“TI am so frightened—and I don’t 
know what I am frightened at. I 
feel sure papa means to do some- 
thing more than any one knows of 
against Val,” 

“Against Val! he means to 
oppose his election, no doubt, and 
give Lord Eskside and our side all 
the trouble possible: we know 
that !” cried Mary, who was a politi- 
cian of the old school. ‘“ These are 
always the tactics of the party—to 
give as much trouble, and sow as 
many heartburnings as possible ; 
though they know they have not a 
chance of success.” 

“T suppose it is just what the 
Tories would do if they were in the 
same position,” said Violet, natu- 
rally on the defensive. “ But all 
that is nothing to me,” she cried ; 
“if people like to fight, let them: I 
don’t mind it myself—the excite- 
ment is pleasant. But, of course, 
you know better than I do—are you 
sure there is nothing more than fair 
fighting that papa could do to Val ?” 

“T am sure your papa is not a 
man to do anything inconsistent 
with fair fighting,” said Mary, 
evasively, her curiosity strongly 
roused, 

This stopped Violet once more, 
She gave a heavy sigh. “I hear 
them say that everything is fair in 
an election contest, as everything is 
fair in war.” 

“Or love.” 

“T don’t understand such an 
opinion,” said Violet, rising to her 
feet and striking her pretty hands 
together in impatience. “ If a thing 
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is wrong once, it is wrong always. 
Love! they call that love which 
can be pushed on by tricks and lies; 
and people like you, Mary—people 
who ought to know better—say so 
too. Of course, one knows you 
cannot think it,” the girl cried, with 
a quick-drawn breath, half sob, half 
sigh. 

“Well, dear, I suppose we all 
give in to the saying of things which 
we don’t think,” said Miss Percival, 
deprecatingly ; “but Vi, you have 
made me curious. What is it yu 
father means to do ?” 

“T wanted to ask you that ; what 
ean he do? Can he do anything ! ” 
said Violet. Mary looked at the 
impulsive girl, not knowing what 
to answer. Vi was true as truth 
itself in her generous young indigna- 
tion against all unworthy strategy— 
and she was “ fond of ” and “ friends 
with” Val, according to the childish 
phraseology which, in this respect 
at least, she chose to retain. But 
still even Violet’s innocence was. a 
reason for not trusting her with any 
admission that Valentine was open 
to special attack, She might 
assail her father with injudicious 
partisanship, entreating him to 
withhold from assaults which he had 
never thought of making; so that, 
on the whole, Mary judged it was 
judicious to say nothing as to any 
special flaw in the young candidate’s 
armour. She shook her head. 

“T cannot think of anything that 
could be done against Valentine,” 
she said. “He has been a good 
boy, so far as we know; and when 
a boy is not a good boy, it is always 
found out. Sir John is to propose 
him, and Mr. Lynton of the fies to 
second,—he could not have a better 
start ; and dear old Lord Eskside to 
stand by him, to get his wish at last,” 
said Mary, with a little glimmer of 
moisture in her eyes. ‘* You young 
things don’t think of the old people. 
It goes to my heart, after all their 
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disappointments, to think they will 
have their wish at last.” 

Violet did not make any reply. 
Though she was a Liberal herself, 
and looked upon politics generally 
from such an impartial elevation of 
good sense, it was no small trouble 
to poor Vi to know that she could 
not even pretend to be on Val- 
entine’s side at this great mo- 
ment of his life ;—could not go 
with Lady Eskside’s triumphant 
party to see him done honour to in 
the sight of all men; could not 
even wear a bit of ribbon, poor 
child, for his sake, but must put on 
the colours of snuffy Mr. Seisin, 
and go with her mother to the 
opposition window, and pretend to 
look delighted at all the jokes that 
might be made, and all the assaults 
upon her friends. Violet would not 
allow how deeply she felt this, the 
merely superficial and necessary 
part of the situation; and, in real- 
ity, it was as nothing to her in 
comparison with the dread in her 
heart of something more, she knew 
not what—some masked battery 
which her father’s hand was arrang- 
ing. She took Mary out to show 
her the improvements which were 
being made at the Hewan, the new 
rooms which were almost finished, 
and which would make of the poor 
little cottage a rustic villa. se 
Moffatt, whose nest had not been 
interfered with, though Mr. Pringle 
had bought theSplace, came out as 
she heard the voices of the ladies, to 
take her share in the talk. Jean 
had now the privileged position of 
an old servant among the Pringles, 
and still acted as duenna and pro- 
tectress to Violet on many a sum- 
mer day when that little maiden 
escaped alone with her maid from 
Moray Place. Mr. Pringle had been 
getting on in his profession during 
those years; not in its honours, 
the tide of which he had allowed to 
go past him, but in its more sub- 


stantial rewards. He was better 
off, and able to afford himself the 
indulgence of a whim; so the 
Hewan had been bought, half in 
love, half in hatred. In love, be- 
cause the children, and Violet espe- 
cially, were fond of the little place ; 
andin hatred, because it commanded 
the always coveted domain of Esk- 
side, 

“ You are a Liberal too, I under- 
stand, Jean,” said Mary; “you are 
all Mr. Ross’s enemies up here.” 

“T wish he might never have 
waur enemies,” said old Jean, “and 
that’s no an ill wish; but I'll never 
disown my principles. [ve aye 
been a Leebere! from the time of the 
Reform Bill, which made an awfu’ 
noise in the country. There’s nane 
o’ your contests worth speaking 0’, 
in comparison with that. But I’m 
real distressed that there’s an oppo- 
sition for a’ that. We'll no get our 
man in, and we’ll make a great deal 
o’ dispeace ; and two folk so muckle 
thought of in the country as my 
lord and my lady might have gotten 
their way for once. I canna bide 
the notion of going again’ Mr. Valen- 
tine; but he’s a kindly lad, and 
will see that, whatever you are, ye 
maun gang with your pairty. Lord 
bless the callant! if it was for nae- 
thing but yon chicken-pie, he’s a 
hantle mair to me than ony Edin- 
burgh advocate that was ever born. 
But you see yourself, Miss Percival, 
how we’re placed; we maun side 
with our ain pairty, right or 
wrang.” 

“Yes, I see the difficulty of the 
position,” said Mary, laughing, “ and 
I shall make a point of explaining 
it to Val.” 

“ Do that, mem,” said Jean, seri- 
ously. She did not see any joke in 
the matter, any more than Vi did, 
whose mind was in a very disturbed 
state. 

“ And I suppose your son will be 
of your mind ?” said Mary, not indis- 
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posed to a little gentle canvassing 
on her own part. 

“T couldna undertake to answer 
for John,” said the old woman; 
“nor I wouldna tamper with him,” 
she added, “ for it’s a great respon- 
sibility, and he ought to judge for 
himself. There’s one thing with 
men, they tak a bias easy, and 
John was never a Leeberal on con- 
viction, as ye may say, like his 
faither and me; and he has a’ the 
cobbling from the House, and a’ the 
servants’ work, and my lord’s shoot- 
ing boots, and so forth, and noo and 
then something to do for my lady 
hersel; so I wouldna say but he 
might have a bias. It’s a grand 
thing to have nae vote,” said Jean, 
meditatively, “and then ye can 
have the satisfaction of keeping to 
your pairty without harming your 
friends on the other side.” 

Jean expressed thus the senti- 
ments of a great many people in 
Eskside on the occasion of this elec- 
tion. Even some of the great tenant- 
farmers who were Liberals, instead 
of delighting in the contest, as per- 
haps they ought to have done, 
grumbled at the choice set before 
them, and regretted the necessity 
of vexing the Eskside family, old 
neighbours, by keeping to their 
own party. For Val Ross, as they 
all felt, was, on the whole, a much 
more appropriate representative than 
“a snuffy old Edinburgh lawyer,” 
said one of the malcontents, “ with 
about as much knowledge of the 
county as I have of the Parliament 
House.” “But he knows how to 
bring you into the Parliament 
House, and squeeze the siller out of 
your pouch and mine,” said another. 
The Parliament House in question, 
gentle Southern reader, meant not 
the House of Commons, but the 
Westminster Hall of Edinburgh, into 
which, or its purlieus, it was quite 
easy to get with Mr. Seisin’s help, 
but not so easy to get out again. I 
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am afraid, indeed, that asthe Liberal 
party was weak in the county, and 
there had been no contest for some 
time, and no active party organisa- 
tion existed, there would have been 
no attempt to oppose Valentine at 
all but for the determination of Mr. 
Pringle, who, without bringing him- 
self very prominently forward, had 
kept his party sharply up to the 
mark, and insisted upon their action. 
That they had no chance of success, 
or so little that it was not worth 
calculating upon, they all acknow- 
ledged ; but allowed themselves to 
be pushed on, notwithstanding, by 
the ardour of one fierce personal ani- 
mosity, undisclosed and unsuspected. 
Mr. Pringle had been gradually 
wound up to this by the processes of 
many years; by the facts of Val’s 
arrival at Rosscraig, so unlike those 
which ought to have attended the 
coming home of the heir; and by 
the still more aggravating fact that 
the district had forgotten all about 
these, and that only himself cher- 
ished any recollection of the curios- 
ity and questioning, once so general, 
as to this child, who had been so 
strangely dropped at the old lord’s 
door. I think if other people had 
recollected it, and if any sort of 
stigma had remained upon Val, the 
feelings of the heir - presumptive 
would have been less exaggerated ; 
but to find that everybody had 
forgotten these suspicious circum- 
stances—that even his insinuations 
as to the lad’s love of low company, 
though sufficiently relished for the 
moment, had produced no permanent 
impression—and that the world in 
general accepted Valentine with 
cheerful satisfaction as Richard Ross’s 
son and Lord Eskside’s heir, without 
a doubt or question on the subject, 
—all this exasperated Mr. Pringle 
beyond bearing. No passionate re- 
sentment and sense of injury like this 
can remain and rankle so long in a 
mind without somehow obscuring 
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the moral perceptions ; and the man 
had become so possessed by this con- 
sciousness of a wrong to set right 
and an injury to avenge, that it got 
the better both of natural ; feeling 
and morality. He did not even 
feel that the thing he meditated 
was beyond the range of ordinary 
electioneering attack; that it strain- 
ed every law even of warfare, and 
exceeded the revenges permitted 
to civilised and political men. All 
this he would have seen in a mo- 
ment had the case not been his own, 
or had the circumstances been dif- 
ferent. He would have condemned 
any other man without hesitation ; 
would have solemnly pointed out to 
him the deliberate cruelty of the pro- 
ject,and the impossibilityof throwing 
any gloss, even of pretended justice, 
over it. For no virtuous impulse 
to punish a criminal, no _philan- 
thropic purpose of hindering the 
accomplishment of a crime, could 
be alleged for what he meant to do. 
The parties assailed were guiltless, 
and there was no chance that his 
assault, however virulent, could 
shake poor Val’s real position, how- 
ever much it might impair his 
comfort. He could scarcely, even 
to himself, allege any reason except 
revenge. 

Meanwhile Val had been sum- 
moned home. He had spent Christ- 
mas with his father, and since then 
had travelled farther afield, visit- 
ing, though with perhaps not much 
more profit than attended his tour in 
Italy, the classic islands of Greece. 
It was early spring when the sum- 
mons reached him to return without 
delay, everything in the political 
horizon being ominous of change. 
Val got back in March, when the 
whole country was excited by the 
preliminaries of a general election. 
He had been so doubtful of the 
advantage of the abundant English 
society he had enjoyed abroad, that 
he was comforted to find himself in 
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English society at home, where it 
was undeniably the right thing, 
and natural to the soil. When he 
arrived at Eskside there was a great 
gathering to meet him. His ad- 
dress was to be seen at full length 
on every bit of wall in Lasswade 
and the adjoining villages, and even 
in the outskirts of Edinburgh ; and 
the day of nomination was so nearly 
approaching that he had scarcely 
time to shake himself free from the 
dust and fatigue of his journey, and 
to think of the speech which it 
would be necessary to deliver, in 
answer to all the pretty compli- 
ments which no doubt would be 
showered upon him, Val, Iam afraid, 
was a great deal more concerned 
about making a good appearance on 
this occasion, and upon conducting 
himself with proper manly coolness 
and composure—as if being nom- 
inated for a seat in Parliament was 
a thing which had already happened 
to him several times at least in his 
career—than about the real entry 
into public life itself, the responsi- 
bility of an honourable member, or 
any other proper subject of serious 
consideration. When he asked after 
everybody on his return, the digni- 
fied seriousness with which he was 
told of the presence of the Pringles 
at the Hewan did not affect the 
young man much. “Ah, you 
never liked poor Mr. Pringle, grand- 
ma,” he said, lightly. “I have 
little occasion to like him,” said 
Lady Eskside ; “and now that he , 
is the getter up of all this opposi- 
tion, the only real enemy you have, 
my own boy F 

“Oh, enemy! come, grandma, 
that is too strong,” said Val. “If 
I never have any worse enemy 
than old Pringle, I shall do. But I 
am sorry they are on the other 
side,” he added, with a boyish 
thought that his blue colours would 
have looked prettier than ever near 
Violet’s bright locks, He paused 
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a moment, and then burst out with 
alaugh. “I wonder if they will 
put her into old Seisin’s yellow 
ribbons,” he cried, quite unaware 
how dreadfully he was betraying 
himself. “ Poor Vi !” 

Lady Eskside and Mary looked 
at each other—the one with a little 
triumph, the other with horror and 
dismay. It was my lady whose 
face expressed the latter sentiments. 
She had constantly refused to be- 
lieve that Val had ever “thought 
twice” of Sandy Pringle’s daughter. 
Even now she assailed Mary in- 
dignantly, as soon as Valentine’s 
back was turned, “ What did you 
mean by giving me such a look ? 
Do you mean that a boy like that 
cannot think of a girl he has known 
all his life without being in love 
with her? My dear Mary, that is 
not like you. I was laughing my- 
self, I confess,” said the old lady, 
who looked extremely unlike laugh- 
ter, “at the idea of their yellow 
ribbons on Vi’s yellow hair. The 
little monkey! setting herself up, 
forsooth, as a Liberal; I’m glad 
the colours are unbecoming,” Lady 
Eskside concluded, with the poorest 
possible attempt at a laugh. 

Mary made no reply—but she 
was much more prepossessed in 
favour of Val than she had ever 
been. Women like a man, or 
even a boy for that matter, who 
betrays himself—who has not so 
much command of his personal sen- 
timents but that now and then a 
stray gleam of them breaking forth 
shows whereabouts he is. Mary— 
who had taken Violet under her 
protection, determined that not if 
she could help it should that little 
girl fall a victim, as she herself had 
done—was entirely disarmed by the 
boyish ingenuousness of his self- 
disclosure. She thought with a 
half sigh, half smile, once more, as 
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she had thought that summer day by 
the linn, that this boy might have 
been her son had things gone as 
they should—that he ought indeed 
to have been her son, Sometimes 
this is an exasperating, sometimes a 
softening thought, and it came to 
Mary on this occasion in the molli- 
fying way. 

“Don’t ask me anything about 
Vi,” she said to Valentine the same 
evening. “You know I never ap- 
proved of too much friendship be- 
tween you; she is your enemy’s 
daughter.” 

“What do you call too much 
friendship ?” said Val, indignantly, 
“Tf you think I am going to give 
her up because her old father is an 
old fool, and goes against us, you 
are very much mistaken. Why, Vi! 
I have known her since I was that 
high—better than Sandy or any of 
them.” 

“ Her father is not so dreadfully 
old,” said Mary, laughing; “and 
besides, Val, I don’t put any faith 
in him ; his opposition is a great 
deal more serious than you think.” 

“Well, I suppose he must. stick 
to his party,” said Val, employing 
in the lightness of his heart old 
Jean’s words; “but I know very 
well,” he added, with youthful con- 
fidence, “that though he may be 
forced for the sake of his party to 
show himself against me, he wishes 
me well in his heart.” 

“You are convinced of that ?” 

“ Quite convinced,” said Val, with 
magnificent calm. Indeed I rather 
think the boy was of opinion that 
this was the case in the world gen- 
erally, and that however outward 
circumstances might compel an in- 
dividual here and there to appear to 
oppose him, by way of keeping up 
his party or otherwise, yet in their 
hearts the whole human race wished 
him well. 
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It was on a bright spring morn- 
ing that the nomination of a knight 
of the shire to represent Eskshire 
in Parliament took place in Castle- 
ton, the quiet little country town 
which was not far from the Duke’s 
chief seat, and tolerably central 
for allthe gentry. The party from 
Eskside drove over in state, my 
lord and my lady, with Miss 
Percival and Val, in the barouche, 
and with four horses in honour of 
so great an occasion, They were 
all in high spirits, with hopes as 
bright as the morning, though I 
think Valentine thought more than 
once how pleasant it would have 
been to have had little Vi sitting 
bodkin on the front seat of the car- 
riage between himself and his 
grandfather. There would have 
been plenty of room for her, though 
I don’t know that this would have 
been considered quite a dignified 
proceeding by my lady. The little 
town was all astir, and various 
cheers were raised as Lord Eskside 
and Val went into the committee 
room; and my lady and Mary went 
on to the hotel which was in their 
interest,—a heavy, serious, old, grey 
stone house in the marketplace close 
to the hustings, from one of the 
windows of which they were to 
witness the nomination. On the 
other side stood the other hotel 
where Mr. Seisin’s supporters con- 
gregated. When Lady Eskside 
took her place at the window 
specially reserved for her, there was 
a flutter of movement among the 
crowd already assembled, and many 
people turned to look at her with 
interest scarcely less than that with 
which they would welcome the 
candidate and his supporters. Lady 
Eskside was a great deal older than 
when we saw her first; indeed, quite 
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an old—a very old—lady, over 
seventy, as was her husband. But 
she had retained all her activity, 
her lightness of figure and move- 
ment, and the light in her eyes, 
which shone almost as brightly as 
ever. The beauty of age is as dis- 
tinct as, and not less attractive in its 
way than, the beauty of youth; the 
one extremity of life having, like 
the other, many charms which fail 
to us commonplace persons in the 
dull middle-ages, the period of 
prose which intervenes in every 
existence. Lady Eskside was a 
beautiful old woman ; her eyes were 
bright, her colour almost as sweet 
and fresh, though a little broken 
and run into threads, as when she 
was twenty; her hair was snow- 
white, which is no disadvantage, 
but the reverse, to a well-tinted face. 
She had a soft dove-coloured bon- 
net of drawn or quilted satin coming 
a little forward round her face, not 
perched on the top of the head 
as ladies now wear that necessary 
article of dress; and a blue ribbon, 
of Val’s colours, round her throat, 
—though I think, as a matter of 
choice, she would have preferred 
red, as “more becoming” to her 
snowy old beauty. Mary, you may 
be sure, was in Val’s colours too, 
and was the thorough partisan 
of the young candidate, however 
little she had been the partisan of 
the boy himself in his natural and 
unofficial character. There was a 
bright fire blazing in the room 
behind them to which they could 
retire when they pleased; and the 
window was thrown wide open, so 
that they might both see and hear. 
The hotel opposite—not by any 
means such a good one as the 
Duke’s Head—was of course in the 
opposition interest, and blazed with 
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yellow flags and streamers. At the 
window there, just before the com- 
mencement of proceedings, seve- 
ral ladies appeared. They did 
not come in. state like Lady Esk- 
side, for Mr. Seisin had no woman- 
kind belonging to him; and these 
feminine spectators were wives and 
daughters of his supporters, and 
not so enthusiastic in his cause as 
they were about their own special 
relations who intended to perform 
on the occasion. Among them, in 
a prominent position, but keeping 
back as much as possible, Mrs. 
Pringle and Violet were soon descried 
by the ladies opposite. Neither 
of them wore anything yellow, as 
Lady Eskside, with sharp old eyes, 
undimmed by age, discovered in a 
moment. “They are both fair, 
and yellow is unbecoming to fair 
people,” she said, with involuntary 
cynicism. I do not much wonder 
that she was severe upon them; for 
indeed, had they not pretended all 
manner of kindness and friendship 
for her boy? “It is not their 
fault,” said Mary, apologetically. 
“T wonder what you mean by tell- 
ing me it is not their fault,” cried 
Lady Eskside. “Is a man’s wife 
just his housekeeper, that she should 
have no power over him? They 
should not have let Sandy Pringle 
make a fool of himself. They 
should not have given their consent, 
and stuck themselves up there in 
opposition to the family. I have 
no patience with such women.” 
It was not wonderful that my lady 
should disapprove; and I don’t 
think that two greater culprits in 
feeling than Mrs. Pringle and her 
daughter were to be found in all 
Eskside. They had the satisfaction 
of knowing that the husband and fa- 
ther who had driven them to make 
this appearance was not unaware of 
the sentiments with which they re- 
garded it; but that, I think, was all 
the comfort these poor ladies had. 
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Then there came a stir in the 
crowd, and a thickening and increase 
of its numbers, as if more had been 
poured into a vessel nearly full; and 
the candidates and their supporters 
came up to the hustings. How 
Lady Eskside’s heart swelled and 
fluttered as her handsome boy, a 
head taller than his old grandfather, 
who stood so proudly by him, ap- 
peared on that elevation over the 
crowd, detached from the rest, not 
only by his position, as the hero of 
the day, but by his fresh youth, and 
those advantages of nature which 
had been so lavishly bestowed upon 
him! Lady Eskside looked at him 
with pride and happiness indescrib- 
able, and kissed her hand to him as 
he turned to salute her at her win- 
dow; but I will not venture to 
describe the feelings of the other 
ladies, when Val, with, they thought, 
a reproachful look on his handsome 
face, took off his hat to them at 
their opposite window. Mrs. Prin- 
gle blushed crimson, and pushed 
back her chair; and Violet, who 
was very pale, bent her poor little 
head upon her mother’s shoulders 
and cried. ‘“ Oh, how cruel of papa 
to set us up here !” sobbed Vi. Mrs. 
Pringle was obliged to keep up ap- 
pearances, and checked her child’s 
emotion summarily ; but she made 
up her mind that the cause of this 
distress and humiliation should suf- 
fer for it, though she could not fly 
in his,face by refusing absolutely to 
appear. These agitated persons did 
not find themselves able to follow 
the thread of the proceedings as 
Lady Eskside did, who did not lose 
a word that was said, from the 
speech of Sir John who proposed 
Val, down to the young candidate’s 
own boyish but animated address, 
which, and his good looks, and the 
prestige and air of triumph surround- 
ing him, completely carried away 
the crowd. Sir John’s little ad- 
dress was short, but very much to 
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the purpose. It gaye a succinct 
account of Val. “ Born among us, 
brought up among us—the repre- 
sentative of one of the most ancient 
and honourable families in the 
county; a young man who has dis- 
tinguished himself at the univer- 
sity, and in every phase of life 
through which he has yet passed,” 
said Sir John, with genial kind- 
ness, Mr. Lynton, who seconded 
Val’s nomination, was more _poli- 
tical and more prosy. He went 
into the policy of his party, and 
all it meant to do, and the mea- 
sures of which he was sure his 
young friend would be a stanch 
supporter, as his distinguished 
family had always been. Mr. 
Lynton was cheered, but he was 
also interrupted and assailed by 
questions from Radical members 
of the crowd, and had a harder 
time of it than Sir John, who spoke 
largely, without touching abstract 
principles or entering into details. 
Mr. Lynton was a little hustled, so to 
speak, and put through a catechism, 
but was not badly received. Val’s, 
however, was the speech of the day. 
He rushed into it like a young 
knight-errant, defying and conciliat- 
ing the crowd in the same breath, 
with his handsome head thrown 
back and ‘his young face bright and 
smiling. ‘“ He has no end of way 
on him,” Lord Hightower said, who 
stood by, an interested spectator— 
or rather, metaphorically, ran along 
the bank, as he had done many a 
day while Val rowed triumphant 
races, shouting and encouraging. 
Val undertook everything, promised 
everything, with the confidence of 
his age. He gave a superb assur- 
ance to the Radicals in the crowd 
that it should be the aim of his life 
to see that the intelligence of the 
working classes, which had done so 
much for Britain, should have full 
justice done to it; and to the 
tenant-farmer on the other side, 
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that the claims of the land, and 
those who produced the bread of 
the country, should rank highly, as 
they ought always to do. The boy 
believed that everything could be 
done that everybody wanted; that 
all classes and all the world could 
be made happy ;—what so easy? 
And he said so with the sublime 
confidence of his age, promising all 
that was asked of him. When Mr. 
Seisin’s supporters and himself 
came after this youthful hero, it 
is inconceivable what a downfall 
everybody felt. I am bound to 
add that Mr. Seisin’s speech read 
better than Val’s in the paper, and 
so did that of his own proposer. 
But that mattered very little at 
the moment. Val carried the crowd 
with him, even those of them who 
were a little unwilling, and tried to 
resist the tide. The show of hands 
was triumphantly in his favour. .He 
was infinitely more Liberal than Mr, 
Seisin, and far more Tory than Sir 
John. He thought every wrong 
could be redressed, and that every 
right must conquer: there was no 
compromise, no moderation, in his 
triumphant address. 

Lady Eskside and Mary made a 
progress down the High Street when 
the gentlemen went to their com- 
mittee rooms, and saw the Duchess 
and the Dowager-Duchess, who were 
both most complimentary. These 
great ladies had heard Val’s speech, 
or rather had seen it, being too far 
off to hear very much, from their 
carriage, where they sat on the out- 
skirts of the crowd. “ What fire, 
what vigour he has!” said the 
Dowager. “ I congratulate you, dear 
Lady Eskside; though how you 
could ever think that boy like his 
father 4 

“He is not much like your 
family at all, is he?” said the 
Duchess-regnant, with a languid 
smile, This was the only sting 
Lady Eskside received during all 
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that glorious day. The old lord 
and the young candidate joined 
them ere long, and their drive 
back was still more delightful to 
the old couple than the coming. 
Lord Eskside, however, growled 
and laughed and shook his head over 
Val’s speech. “You're very vague 
in your principles,” he said. 
“Luckily you have men at your 
back that know what they are doing. 
You must not commit yourself like 
that, my man, wherever you go, or 
you'll soon get into a muddle,” 

“Never mind!” said my lady ; 
“he carried everybody with him; and, 
once in the House, I have no fear of 
his principles ; he'll be kept all right.” 

“Luckily for him, the county 
knows me, and knows he’s all right ; 
though he’s a young gowk,” said the 
old lord, looking from under his 
bended eyebrows at his hope and 
pride. They were more pleased, I 
think, than if Val had made the most 
correct of speeches. His exuberance 
and overflow of generous youthful 
readiness for everything made the 
old people laugh, and made them 
weep. ‘They knew, at the other end 
of life, how these enthusiasms settle 
down, but it was delicious to see them 
spring, a perennial fountain, to re- 
fresh the fields and brighten the 
landscape, which of itself is arid 
enough. They looked at each other, 
and remembered, fifty years back, 
how this same world had looked to 
them—a dreary old world, battered 
and worn, and going on evermore in 
a dull repetition of itself, they knew; 
but as they had seen it once, in all 
the glamour which they recollected, 
so it appeared now to Val. 

Val himself was so much excited 
by all that had happened, that he 
strolled out alone as soon as he 
had got free, for the refreshment 
of a long walk. It was the end of 
March : the trees were greening over; 
the river, softening in sound, had 
begun to think of the summer as 
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his banks changed colour; and the 
first gowans put out their timid 
hopeful heads among the grass. Val 
went on instinctively to the linn, 
with a minute wound in his heart, 
through all its exhilarations. He 
thought it very hard that Vi should 
not have been near him, that she 
should not have tied up her pretty 
hair with his blue ribbon, that she 
should have been ranged on the 
other side. It was the only un- 
pleasant incident in the whole day, 
the only drop in his cup that was 
not sweet. He explained to him- 
self how it was, and felt that the 
reason of it was quite compre- 
hensible; but this gives so little 
satisfaction to the mind. “Of 
course he must stick to his party,” 
Val murmured to himself between 
his teeth ; and of course Mrs. Pringle 
and Violet could not go against the 
head of the family in the sight of 
the world at least. When Val saw, 
however, a gleam of his own colour 
between the two great beech-trees 
he knew so well, he rushed forward, 
his heart beating lighter. He felt 
sure that it was Violet’s blue gown, 
which she must have put on, on her 
return, by way of indemnifying 
herself for wearing no blue in the 
morning. He quickened his step 
almost to a run, going softly over 
the mossy grass, so that she did 
not hear him. The sunset was 
glowing in the west, lighting up 
the woods with long slanting 
gleams, and clouds of gorgeous 
colour, which floated now and then 
over the trees like chance emissaries 
from some army where the cohorts 
were of purple and gold. Vi sat 
with her face to that glow in the 
west, under the old beech-tree where 
the Babes in the Wood had been 
discovered ; but her face was hidden, 
and she was weeping quite softly, 
confident in the loneliness of the 
woods, through which now and then 
a long sobbing sigh like a child’s 
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would break. The pretty little 
figure thus abandoned to sorrow, 
the hidden face, the soft curved 
shoulders, the golden hair catching 
a“gleam of the sunset through the 
branches, and still more, the pa- 
theic soft echo of the sob, went to 
Val’s heart. He went up close to 
her, and touched her shoulder with 
a light caressing touch. “Vi! what’s 
the matter?” said the boy, half 
ready to cry too out of tender 
sympathy, though he was nearly 
twenty-two, and just about to be 
elected knight of the shire. 

“Oh Val, is it you?” She 
sprang up, and looked at him with 
the tears on her cheeks, “Oh, don’t 
speak to me!” cried Violet. “Oh, 
how can you ask me what is the 
matter, after what has happened 
to-day ?” 

“Ts that what you are crying 
for?” said Val. “ Never mind, Vi, 
dear. I know you have got to stick 
to your father, and he must stick to 
It was hard to see you 


his party. 
over there on the other side; but if 
you feel it like this, I don’t mind.” 

“How did you think I should 


feel it?” cried the girl. “Oh no, 
you don’t mind! you have plenty, 
plenty better than me to be with 
you, and stand up for you; but I 
—I do mind. It goes to my heart.” 

And here she sat down again, and 
covered her face once more. Val 
knelt beside her, and drew away her 
hands. 

“ Here was where we sat when we 
were children,” he said softly, to 
comfort her. “ We have always 
cared more for each other than for 
any one else; haven’t we, Vi? 
How could I have plenty, plenty to 
stand by me? wasn’t it unkind to 
say so, when you know you are the 
one I care for most?” 

Violet did not lift up her head, 
but she cried more softly, letting the 
voice of the charmer steal into her 
heart. 
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“T was savage when I saw you 
over there,” said Val, with his 
lips very close to her ear. “ But 
you did not put on their ugly colours 
at least; and now you are all dressed 
out in mine, and I don’t care,” said 
the youth; and he stooped and kissed 
her blue gown prettily, as a young 
knight-errant might. 

“Oh Val!” cried Violet, with a 
fresh outburst, but turning towards. 
him; “I thought you would be: 
angry.” 

“How could I be angry with you, © 
Vi? Should you have been angry 
if it had been me?” 

“Yes,” she said quickly; “if I 
had thought you didn’t care.” And 
here she stopped and grew crimson, . 
and turned away her head. 

“ But you could not suppose that. 
I didn’t care,” said Val; “that would 
have been impossible.. If you only 
knew how often I have thought of 
you while I have been away! It 
was cruel of you not to let me see 
you before I went; but when I was 
gone, I am sure there never was a 
day, seldom an hour, that I did not. 
think of you, Vi,” 

She turned round her head to. 
look at him for a moment: there. 
were tears still in her eyes, but very 
soft ones, a kind of honey-dew. 
“Did you, Val?’ she said, half’ 
under her breath. 

“ Always,” said the lad. “I 
wanted you to see everything I saw.. 
I thought how sweet it would be if’ 
we could go everywhere together, as. 
we did when we were children—but 
not just like that either. You 
know, don’t you, how fond I am of’ 

ou, Vi?” 

“Oh Val.” She was almost as near - 
him as when she fell asleep on his- 
shoulder. “But you must not speak 
to me so now,” she cried suddenly, 
making an effort to break the inno- 
cent spell which seemed to draw 
them closer and closer; “it makes. 
me wretched. Oh Val, it is not. 


Y 
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only that we were on the other side 
this morning. My heart is break- 
ing. I am sure papa means to do 
something ro ou, and I cannot 
stop him. I think my heart will 
break.” 

“What can he do against me?” 
said Val, in his light-hearted con- 
fidence; “and he would not if he 
could, Don’t think of such non- 
sense, Vi, but listen to me. We 
are not children now, but I am 
fonder of you than of anybody in 
the world. Why shouldn’t we go 
every where om be always to- 
gether? If I could go to your 
father now and say you belonged to 
me, he could not carry you off to 
the other side—could he? Vi,” 
said the lad, a little chilled and 
anxious, “don’t turn your head 
away, dear. Won’t you have me, 
vi?” 

“ Oh Val, wait a littlek—I daren’t 
listen to you now. I should be 
afraid to say a word.” ~ 

“ Afraid, Vi, to say anything to 
-me—except that you don’t care for 
me!” said Valentine, holding her 
ffast. ‘ Look me in the face, and you 
could never have the heart to say 
threat.” 

Violet did not say anything 
goed or bad, but she turned softly 
to him: her face met his eyes as a 
child turns to a mother or a flower 
to the sun, and they kissed each 
other tenderly under the great beech 
boughs where they had sat leaning 
against each other, two forlorn 
babies, ten long years before. The 
scene now was the completion of 
the scene then. What explanations 
were wanted between the children ? 
they had loved each other all along; 
no one else had so much as come 
within the threshold of either heart. 
They clung together, feeling it so 
natural, murmuring in each other’s 
ears with their heads so close; the 
sunset glowing, then fading about 
. them, till.the green glade under the 
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beeches was left in a silvery grey 
calm of evening, instead of that 
golden glow. The Babes in the 
Wood had forgotten themselves, 
Violet at last discovered with a 
start how changed the light was and 
how embrowned the evening. She 
started from her young lover’s arm. 

“ Oh, how late it is!” she cried. 
“Oh, what will they think at home? 
I must go. I must go at once, or 
they will think I am lost.” 

“We have been lost before now,” 
said Val, taking it much more 
easily. “ But ites late, and there’s a 
dinner and fine people at Rosscraig. 
Oh Vi, what a bore, what a bore! 
Can’t you come with me !—not this 
night when so much has happened, 
not this one night ?” 

“Indeed you are very bold to 
speak of such a thing,” said Vi, with 
dignity; “and you must not come 
with me either,” she said, mourn- 
fully. “Oh Val, I am afraid we 
have gone and made things worse. 
I told you not to speak.” 

“ Very likely that I should not 
speak!” said Val. “ But, Vi, look 
here ; now that it is settled, you may 
come with grandmamma on Thurs- 
day, mayn’t you? I cannot have 

ou on the other side now.” 

“But I am on the other side,” 
said Vi, with some loftiness. “I 
am a Liberal myself. I should 
never have opposed you, Val, or 
worn anybody else’s colours, even if 
I had not—cared for you; but lam 
a Liberal as well as papa,” 

“ You must be a Tory when you 
belong to me,” said Val. 

‘“‘ Never!” cried Violet; and she 
shook his arm away and stood in- 
dependent, with eyes glowing and 
cheek flushing. Valentine was half 
angry, half amused, with a man’s 
instinctive sense of the futility of 
such protestations, How delightful 
it was! almost a first quarrel, though 
their engagement was not an hour 
old! 
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“ Well, then, you shall be a little 
Radical if you like—so long as you 
come,” he said. “I give in; but 
you must come with us for the elec- 
tion. I have set my heart on that ; 
otherwise I shall stand up on the 
hustings,” cried Val, “ and say, 
That young lady is going to be my 
wife, and this is how she treats me. 
I swear, if you are not with grand- 
mamma, I will ‘d 

“ How foolish you boys are!” said 
Vi ; and she took his arm, as if they 
both thought they had been old 
engaged people, or married people 
(it did not much matter which). 
And in this way they made their 
charmed progress through the wood, 
forgetting the passage of time till 
they came to the brae at the Hewan, 
where Violet, with some terror, dis- 
missed her lover. “ You shall not 
come any farther,” she said ; “ you 
shall not. I don’t mean you to see 
papa to-night. Oh Val, Val! what 
shall I do if he means to do you 
any harm ?” 

“Tell him he will be harming 
you,” said Val ; but how lightly he 
took her terror: what could Mr. 
Pringle or any man do to him? He 
was at the high topgallant of suc- 
cess and happiness, almost intoxi- 
cated with all the good things that 
had come to him, and with the 
young innocent love which rose 
warm as a summer stream and as 
soft, fed by all the springs of his 
heart, growing with all the growth 
of his life. It was very hard to 
leave her there, and make his way 
to his dinner and his politics ; but 
still it had to be done, though Vio- 
let stamped her little foot in im- 
patience before he would go. When 
they parted at last, Val sped along 
the twilight woods like an arrow, 
with nothing but triumph and de- 
light in him ; he had plucked the 
last flower of happiness, to wear in 
his bosom for ever. There seemed 
to be nothing wanted to the per- 


fection of the moment, and of his 
life. 

As for Violet, she was far from 
being so happy. She went up the 
brae more leisurely, in no hurry to 
goin. Poor child! all her anxieties 
came back to her with double force, 
How was she to tell this, how to 
keep it secret ? the one was almost 
as hard asthe other. And then the 
great chimera in her mind, which 
she tried to say to herself was no- 
thing, nothing! that dread which 
she could not explain or define— 
the consciousness that her father 
was going to do something against 
Val. What could she do to hinder 
him? She shrank from encounter- 
ing his sharp looks, from telling 
him her story,—and yet was it not 
her duty to make one final effort ? 
She went round the new buildings 
to the little’ old front of the cottage, 
which still commanded that view 
over the Esk which Violet loved so 
well, Herfather was walking about 
alone smoking his cigar. No one 
else was visible. The peace of 
evening had fallen upon the house 
but it was cold after the sunset, and 
Mrs, Pringle had not come out to 
cheer her husband while he smoked 
his cigar ; indeed, to tell the truth, 
he was not sufficiently in his wife’s 
good graces to have this indulgence. 
If Vi, his favourite child, could do 
anything, now was the moment. 
Her heart began to beat violently 
as she stood and looked at him, 
hesitating, drawn forward by one 
impulse and back by another. A 
mere chance movement settled the 
question. He held out his hand to 
her as she stood looking at him. 
“ Come, Vi, give me your company,” 
he said ; “ your mother thinks it too 
cold to come out. Where have you 
been, child, so late ?” 

“ T have been down at the linn,’’ 
said Violet ; “ it is always so pretty 
there.” 

“But you need not have forgotten 
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your dinner, my dear ; your mother 
does not like it; and I thought you 
were tired after your drive to Castle- 
ton,” said Mr, Pringle, in slightly 
reproachful tones. 

“Tam not tired, papa ; I was a 
little—troubled inmy mind. Papa, 
must we go on the election day, 
and put ourselves up again against 
Val? Oh papa, why? might we 
not stay at home at least? That is 
what I was thinking of. Valentine 
never did any harm to us, papa.” 

“ Has not he ?” said Mr. Pringle, 
fiercely. You are a goose, Vi, and 
know nothing about it; you had 
better not speak of what you don’t 
understand.” 

“ Why shouldn’t I understand ?” 
said Violet roused. “I’m just as 
able to understand as any one. The 
only harm Val has done is by being 
born, and how could he help that ? 
But, papa, dear,” said the girl twin- 
ing her arm suddenly within his, 
and leaning on him closely—* that 
was not what I was thinking of. 
Down at the linn, where we used 
to be so much together, how could 
I help thinking? Val was always 
so——” Vi paused, with injudi- 
cious words on her lips which she 
stopped just in time—“ nice to me,” 
she added with a quick breath of 
fright at her own temerity. “ Even 
the boys were never so good to me ; 
they never took me out into the 
woods to play truant. Oh papa, 
if you could only know how delight- 
ful it was!” 

“He might have broken your 
neck,” said the obdurate father. 
“TI owe him something for the 
fright he gave us that day.” 

“What fright did he give you? 
Mamma has told me since she was 
not a bit frightened, It was the 
very sweetest—no, almost the very 
sweetest,” said Violet, a _ little 
thrill of tremulous happiness going 
through her heart, which told of a 
sweeter still—“ day of my life. 
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He took as much care of me as if I 
had been—his sister ; more than the 
boys ever take. Oh papa! and to 
sit up yonder against him, as if -we 
were not friends with Val. He is 
the only one who does not blame you 
a bit,” said Violet, unused to secrets, 
and betraying herself once more. 

“He! you have seen him then ? 
It is very kind of him certainly not 
to blame me,” said Mr. Pringle, with 
a smile. 

“He says, of course you must 
stick to your party,” said Violet. 
“ T just met him—for a moment— 
in the wood. He was not angry, 
though I should have been angry 
in his place. He said it was very 
hard to see mamma and me over 
there, but that of course we could 
not help it, and that he was sure 
you would not really harm him 
even if you could,” 

M:. Pringle was not a bad man, 
and his whole being was quaking 
at that moment over something he 
had done. Like many another 
amiable person, led astray by a 
fixed idea, he had brooded over his 
injury till it filled all earth and 
heaven, and made any kind of re- 
venge seem lawful and natural, un- 
til, as the climax of a world of 
brooding, he had launched the 
deadly shaft he had been pointing 
and preparing so long. Now it was 
done, and a cold chill of doubt lest 
it were ill done had seized upon 
him. He had called Violet to him 
on purpose to escape from this, and 
lo! Violet seized upon him too, like 
an angel of penitence. He paused 
a moment, casting a perturbed 
glance towards Lasswade, whence 
probably by this time his shaft had 
been launched—poor little innocent 
village, under its trees. Had there 
been time to draw back I almost 
think he would have done it; but 
as there was not time, Mr. Pringle 
took the only alternative. He shook 
off his daughter’s arm, and told 
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her to go in to her mother, and con- 
cern herself with things she under- 
stood; and that when he wanted 
her advice and her friend Val’s, he 
would ask for it, not sooner. “A 
couple of babies!” he said contemp- 
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tuously, not perceiving, in his re-. 
morse, and resentment, and sore 
impatience, that even now he had 
linked the name of his young enemy, 
upon whom he had revenged him- 
self, to that of his favourite child. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


So early as next morning the 
messenger of vengeance had gone 
like a fiery cross all over Eskside— 
up the water and down the water, 
placarded in the hamlets, sent fly- 
ing by the post over all the county. 
It came by the morning’s post to 
Rosscraig itself. The man who 
went for the letiers got a copy 
from somebody, which was given 
with much solemnity and secrecy to 
Harding the butler for his private 
information. The upper servants 
laid their heads together over it in 
the housekeeper’s room with fright, 
and yet with that almost agree- 
able excitement which moves a little 
community when any great event 
happens to the heads of it, Ex- 
citement is sweet, howsoever it 
comes ; and the grim pleasure which 
servants often seem to enjoy, even 
in “a death in the family,” is curi- 
ous to behold. This was much 
more piquant than a death, and no- 
body could tell to what it might 
lead ; and then there was the thrill- 
ing suspeuse as to who should ven- 
ture to tell it to my lord and my 
lady, and how they would take it 
when they found it out. 

As was to be expected, it was 
through Harding’s elaborate care to 
keep it from his master that it was 
found out. Lord Eskside was in 
his library before breakfast, very 
busy with his lists of voters, and 
the calculations of each district 
and polling- place, all of which 
agreed so delightfully in the certain 
majority which must carry Val 
triumphantly to his place in Parlia- 
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ment—a triumph which, all the more 
perfect that it was late, filled the 
old lord’s heart. His wrinkled fore- 
head was smoothed out as if he had 
swallowed an elixir of life; his 
shaggy eyebrows, almost white now, 
were still, or nearly so; his under 
lip had subsided peacefully. How 
many disappointments had _— 
over that rugged old head! Hisson 
Richard had been nothing but one 
disappointment from beginning to 
end, sometimes giving acute pain— 
always a dormant dissatisfaction to 
his parents. For years and years 
he had been lost to them altogether : 
he had sinned like a prodigal, bring- 
ing in a wild and miserable romance 
into the family records, without 
making up for his sin by the prodi- 
gal’s compensating qualities,—the 
readiness to confess, the humility of © 
asking pardon, Richard had done 
badly by his family, yet was as 
proud, and took as superior 
a position, as if he had done well. 
He had not only disappointed but 
scorned his father’s hopes. Neither 
father nor mother had any comfort 
in him, any good of him, any more 
than if they no son, But there 
was recompense for all their suffer- 
ing in Val; he was altogether their 
own, their creation : and the pleasure 
with which the old lord found all 
his hopes realising themselves in 
this boy, who was still young enough 
to be under his own influence, to take 
his opinions as a kind of credo and 
symbol of faith, to carry out his 
wishes, and take up the inheritance 
of the Rosses, as he had perfected 
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and filled it up during his long life— 
was, I think, far greater, more per- 
fect and delightful, than the success 
of avy middle-aged man like Richard, 
who, as old Jean Moffatt said, was 
quite as old if not older than himself, 
could have given him. There were a 
hundred things in Richard’s charac- 
ter that jarred upon his father, 
which his good sense made him ac- 
cept and submit to, knowing how 
hopeless it would be to attempt to 
shape a man of the world, who half 
despised even while he respected 
his rustic father, into anything like 
his own image. But there was no- 
thing yet which was grieving or 
contradictory in Val. The boy was 
passionate, but then every boy had 
some defect; and a little wayward 
and wilful if roused, but always 
submissive as a child to the argu- 
ments of affection, and candid to 
understand when he was wrong. 
Lord Eskside saw with fond eyes of 
affection, and heard from every one 
—scholastic Grinders, and persons in 
society, and men of the world—that 
no more promising lad could be 
than this hero of his, who had ac- 
cepted all his schemes, and fallen in 
with all his views. To attain this 
rare pleasure in your old age is not 
a common blessing, and it was all 
the more exquisite because he knew 
how rare it was. 

In this state of mind he rose 
from his library table and his lists 
of voters, and stalked out with his 
hands clasped under his coat tails, 
to look at the great registering ther- 
mometer which hung outside on 
the shady corner at the west wing. 
When he came into the hall, Lord 
Eskside saw Harding in the dis- 
tance, poring over a paper which 
he held in his hand—a e 
white broad sheet, very much liké 
Val’s address, of which there were 
some copies about the house, Hard- 
ing’s obtusity was a joke with the 
old lord. “Has he not got the 
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sense of it into his old noddle yet?” 
he said to himself, half laughing, 
and watched with quiet amusement 
the butler’s absorption. Lord Esk- 
side’s patience, however, was none 
of the longest, and he called Hard- 
ing before many seconds had passed. 
The man was too much occupied to 
hear him, and did not stir. Then 
the old lord, half irritated, half 
laughing, called again. “ If that’s 
Mr. Ross’s address you are reading, 
bring it here, you haverel, and I'll 
explain it to you,” he said, Harding 
turned round with a scared look, 
and, crushing up the paper in his 
hand, he thrust it into his pocket, 
with hurried and almost ostentati- 
ous panic. 

“Tt’s not Mr. Ross’s address, my 
lord,” he said. 

“ Hey! what is it then ’—Iet me 
see. Lord bless us, man!” said his 
irascible master, “why do you put 
on that queer look? What is it? 
Let me see !” 

“T assure you, my lord, it’s no- 
thing—nothing of the least conse- 

uence,” said Harding. “ Your 
lordship: would not look twice at it ; 
it’s nothing, my lord.” And he put 
his hand upon his pocket, as if to 
defend that receptacle of treason, 
and stood with the air of the hero 
in the poem— 


“* Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.’ 


Harding, for the first time in his 
life, was melodramatic in his deter- 
mination to give his blood ‘sooner 
than this objectionable paper. © 
While the old lord stood looking at 
him half alarmed, and becoming 
more and more impatient, Mrs. 
Harding strayed from her room, 
which was within reach of the 
voices, as it was her habit to do 
when her husband was audible in 
too prolonged colloquy with my lord. 

“ Marget,” said td Eskside, 
“ what i that haverel of a man of 
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yours got in his pocket? I never 
can get a word of sense out of him, 
as you well know.” 

“ Hoots, my lord, it’s some of his 
nonsense papers. What have you 
in ydur pocket, man? Cannot you 
give my lord a sensible answer? 
It’s some of the squibs or things 
about yon auld Seisin, the lawyer 
body that’s set up against us,—a 
bonnie like thing in our county, 
that has never had a Whig member 
as lang as I can mind.” 

“That’s true,” said Lord Esk- 
side, mollified; “it’s scarcely worth 
the trouble to publish any squibs, 
Let’s see it, Harding,—and don’t 
look so like a gowk, if you can 
help it. What is the matter with 
the man ?” 

“Give it him without more ado,” 
whispered Mrs. Harding peremp- 
torily to her spouse. “He maun see 
it sooner or later, and he’ll think 
we’ve something to do wi’ it if you 
keep it back. Here’s the paper, 
my lord. Na, it’s no a squib on 
auld Seisin. I’m thinking it’s some- 
thing on the other side.” 

“ What do you mean by the 
other side?” said Lord Eskside, 
his eyebrows beginning to work as 
he snatched it out of her hand. 

“Nae doubt they have their 
squibs too,” said Mrs. Harding, 
making her escape with as uncon- 
cerned a face as possible. The 
husband, on the contrary, stood 
gaping and pale with horror, not 
knowing what thunderbolt might 
burst upon him now. 

The old lord smoothed the crum- 
led paper, and held it out before 

im at a distance to read it with- 
out his spectacles. He stood so for 
@ moment, and then he went back 
into the library, and shut the door. 
About half an hour after he rang 
the bell, and asked that my lady 
should be called. “ Ask Lady Esk- 
side to be so good as to come to me 
here,” he said, in strange subdued 


tones, without looking up. This 
was a very unusual summons. In 
all the common affairs of life he 
went to her, and it was only when 
something more grave than usual 
happened in the house that Lord 
Eskside sent for his wife. He did 
not rise when she came in, which 
she did at once, her old face flushed 
with alarm. All the ruddy rustic 
colour had gone out of my lord’s 
face; his very hand was pallid 
which held the paper. He drew a 
chair close to him with his other 
hand, and called to her impati- 
ently, “ Come here, Catherine, come 
here |” 

“What has happened?” Her 
eye ran over the papers on the table, 
looking for the yellow cover of a 
telegram—thinking of her absent 
son, as mothers do. If it was nothing 
about Richard, it could not be any- 
thing very terrible. Having satis- 
fied herself on this point, she sat 
down by him, and put her hand 
upon his arm. ‘“ My dear, you are 
not well?” 

“Never mind me,” he said; “I 
am well enough. Read that.” 

Lady Eskside looked at it, won- 
dering, then looked up at him, gave 
a low cry, and drew it towards her. 
This was what she read :— 


“To the free and independent Elec- 
. tors of Eskshire. 


“GENTLEMEN,—You were called 
upon to listen to, applaud, and ac- 
cept certain statements yesterday, 
coming from no less a person than 
Sir John Singleton, and other 
great personages of the county, 
which it may perhaps be well to 
examine dispassionately before act 
ing on them so far as to send to 
Parliament as your representative 
a@ young man possessing no real 
right to such an honour. 

“T mean to say nothing against 
the gentleman calling himself and 
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called by others, Mr, Valentine Ross. 
He is young and absolutely untried ; 
therefore, though it cannot be said 
that he has done anything to justify 
his claims on your support, it is 
equally true that he has done no- 
thing to invalidate them, so far as 
he possesses any. This, however, 
is the fundamental question which 
I wish to assist you to examine. 
What are his claims upon you? 
They are those of Lord Eskside’s 

dson, heir of one of the most 
considerable families in the county 
—a family well known and respected 
by all of us, and about whose prin- 
ciples there can be no doubt, any 
more than of their high honour and 
estimation in the district. These 
are the pretensions of the party who 
support Mr. Ross as a candidate for 
your suffrages. Sir John Single- 
ton—and no one can respect Sir 
John more than I do, or would 
give more weight to his opinion— 
introduced his name to you with 
high eulogies, as ‘one born among 
us, brought up among us, the heir 
of one of the most ancient and 
honourable families in the county.’ 
Now the question I have to lay 
before you is straightforward and 
simple—‘ Is this true?’ Sir John’s 
first. statement is of course to be 
taken as a figure of speech, and I 
will not be so ungracious as to press 
it, for we all know that the young 
gentleman in question was not born 
among us. He made his first ap- 
pearance at Eskside, as most of you 
are aware, when a child of about 
seven years old. How did he make 
his first appearance? Was he 
brought home carefully, out of one 
comfortable nursery into another, 
under the charge of suitable nurses 
and attendants, as our own children 
are, and as it is natural to suppose 
the son of the Honourable Richard 
Ross—a man holding an important 
appointment in her Majesty’s diplo- 
matic service, and the heir of an old 
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title and very considerable estate— 
would be? I answer, unhesitatingly, 
No. The child, in the dress and 
with the appearance of a tramp- 
child, was brought to Lord Esk- 
side’s door by a female tramp—a 
wandering vagrant—who lodged 
that night in a low tavern in the 
neighbourhood. He was thrust in 
at the door, and left there without 
a word; and equally without a word 
he was received. The persons who 
were present knew that no message 
nor letter nor token of any kind was 
sent with the child. He was left 
like a parcel at Lord Eskside’s door. 
Lord Eskside immediately after an- 
nounced to the world that his grand- 
son had been sent to him, to be 
brought up at home. And the 
child thus strangely introduced, 
without mother, without pedigree, 
without resemblance, without a 
single evidence of his identity, is 
the young gentleman who is known 
to us by the name of Mr. Valentine 
Ross, and who now asks our suff- 
rages on his family’s merits rather 
than his own. 

“Gentlemen, I am not one to 
disregard any claim which a man, 
who has in any way served his 
country, makes upon his own 
merits. To such a man I reckon it 
an impertinence to ask any question 
as to his pedigree. But when a 
young man says to me, Elect me, 
because I am my father’s son, I ask, 
Is it certain that he is the son of the 
man he claims as father? All that 
we know of his history is against it. 
His reputed father has studiously 
kept out of the way. Why, if he 
is Richard Ross’s son, whom we all 
know, is not Richard Ross here to 
acknowledge him? Instead of 
Richard Ross, we have nothing but 
a fond old man who has adopted an 
ingratiating boy. Lord Eskside 
has a right to adopt whom he 
pleases ; but he has no right to set 
up some base-born pretender—some 
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chance child thrown on his bounty 
—as the heir of his honours and the 
representative of his family. Will 
you send to Parliament, as a Ross 
of Eskside, an old man’s pet and 
pensioner, a supposititious heir? or 
will you not rather demand a search- 
ing inquiry into a history so mys- 
terious, before you strengthen, by 
your election of him, the pretended 
rights of an impostor? He may be 
an innocent impostor, for I say 
nothing against the young man in 
his own person; but until his 
claims have been investigated, and 
some reasonable evidence aflorded, 
an impostor he must be considered 
by all Eskside men whose ambition 
it is to have everything about them 
honest and above-board. 
“ An Esxsipg Exxcror.” 


“The demons!” cried Lady Esk- 
side. Hot tearswere shining in her 
eyes, forced theré by pressure of 
rage and shame. She clenched her 
hand in spite of herself. “Oh, the 
word’s not bad enough! Devils 
themselves would have more heart.” 

“ Tt’s Sandy Pringle’s doing,” said 
the old lord. “I thought he was 
too mim and mild. He’s been pre- 
paring it these dozen years; and 
now the moment’s come, and he’s 
struck home.” 

“ Tt’s too bad for Sandy Pringle,” 
said the old lady, pushing her chair 
from the table. ‘Oh no, no; it’s 
too bad for that; the man has 
bairns of his own.” 

And the tears ran down her 
cheeks with sheer pain. ‘“ We were 
never ill to anybody,” she moaned ; 
“never hard-hearted that I know 
of. Oh, my poor old lord !—just 
when your heart was light, and you 
had your way !” 

She turned upon him in the 
midst of her own pain with a 
pathetic pity, and the two pairs of 
tremulous old hands clasped each 
other closely with that sympathy 


which is far deeper than any words. 
I do not think it would have taken 
much to bring a tear down the old 
lord’s rugged cheek as well as his 
wife’s. "Phe blow had gone straight 
to his heart. Pain—helpless, bitter, 
penetrating, against which the suf- 
ferer surprised by it can do nothing 
but make a speechless appeal to 
heaven and earth—was the chief 
sensation of his mind. He was so 
unprepared and open to attack, so 
happy and proud, glad and re- 
joicing in the last evening lights, 
which were so sweet. For the first 
moment neither of them could think 
—they could only feel the pain. 

Then there came a sense of what 
had to be done, which roused the 
old pair from the pang of the 
first shock. “It will be all over 
the county this morning,” said 
Lord Eskside. “Of that we may 
be sure. A man could not be bad 
enough to do so much without being - 
bad enough to do more. We'll say 
nothing about it,.Catherine; espe- 
cially, we'll tell the boy nothing 
about it. Leave him at peace for 
the moment; to-morrow he is 
sure to hear; but in the mean time, 
as soon as breakfast is over, I'll 
make some excuse, and drive over 
to Castleton. We'll keep him out 
of the way. [I'll see Lynton, and 
Sir John, and as many more of the 
committee as I can, and consult 
what’s to be done.” 

“You'll tell them how false it 
all is, and how devilish,” said my 
lady; “devilish, that is the only 
word.” 

“Devilish, if you please,” said 
Lord Eskside; “but how am I to 
say it’s false? Half the county 
know it’s true.” 

Lady Eskside stopped the con- 
tradiction which came to her lips. 
She wrung her hands in that im- 
potence which it is so much harder 
on the strong to bear than on the 
weak, “Oh, that woman! that 
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woman !"* she cried; “the harm 
she has done to me and mine!” 

“T will lay the whole matter be- 
fore them,” said Lord Eskside; 
“there is nothing else for it now— 
they must hear everything. At 
times it may be prudent to hold 
your peace; but when you must 
speak, you must speak freely. [I 
will tell them everything. It would 
have been better to have done it 
long ago.” 

“Oh, what is the need of telling 
them?’ cried my lady—do you 
think they don’t know? Ay, as 
well as we do; but do what seems 
to you good, my good man. It’s 
like to break my heart; but I am 
most sorry for you, my dear, my 
dear !” 

“Dry your eyes now, Catherine,” 
he said hoarsely; “we must not 
show our old eyes red to all these 
strangers. Come, the bell has rung, 
and we'll all be the better of our 
prayers.” 

They went in, arm in arm, to the 
great dining-room, where the ser- 
vants were waiting, more curious 
than can be described, to see how 
my lord and my lady “were taking 
it.” They had no satisfaction, I 
am glad to say. The old lord read 
his short “chapter,” and the short 
prayer which followed, in a tone in 
which the most eager ear could 
detect no faltering. And my lady, 
if perhaps not so buoyant in her 


aspect as yesterday, did not betray 


herself even to Mary Percival, who 
knelt calmly by her side, and did 
not know how her old heart was 
sinking. 

“We will give you a holiday to- 
day, Val,” Lord Eskside said after 
breakfast ; “ but for me, I will drive 
over to Castleton and see how every- 
thing is going on. 

Val, who had visions of rushing 
up to the Hewan, and who felt him- 
felf perfectlysafe in his grandfather’s 
hands, consented gaily. “If you are 


sure you don’t want me,” he said ; 
and the old man drove off smiling, 
waving his hand to the ladies at the 
door. Harding and the other ser- 
vants were very much puzzled by 
their master. They had thought it 
not unlikely that he might aftord 
them still further excitement by 
fainting dead away or going off in a 
fit. 

I do not know which had the 
hardest task—Lord Eskside telling 
the story of his son’s marriage, with 
all its unfortunate consequences, to 
the serious county magnates assem- 
bled round the table of the com- 
mittee room, and looking as grave 
as though Valentine had committed 
high treason—or his wife at home, 
trying to look as if nothing had 
happened, and to keep Val by her 
side that he might not hear of the 
assault upon him. At one period of 
the day at least my lady’s work was 
the hardest. It was when Val in- 
sisted upon having from her a mes- 
sage to Violet Pringle or her mother, 
asking that the girl might accom- 
pany her next morning to see the 
election. 

“Violet Pringle!” cried the old 
lady, tingling in every vein with 
resentment and indignation—“ of 
all the people in the world, why 
should I take her father’s daughter 
about with me? You are crazy, 
Val.” 

“Perhaps I am,” said Val, with 
unusual gravity and humility; “ but 
if I am crazy, 1 am still more crazy 
than you think. Grandma, I want 
you to take Vi about with you every- 
where. Don’t you know what friends 
she and I have always been? Listen, 
and don’t be angry, Granny dear. 
When all this is over, and there is 
time to think of anything, I want 
you to give your blessing to Vi and 
me. She is going to be my wife.” 

The old lady gave a scream: it 
was nothing else. She was wild for 
the moment with wonder, and anger, 
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and horror. “ Never! never! it must 
never be! Your wife!” she cried. 
“Oh, Val, you are mad.’ It can 
never be!” 

“How can you say it can never 
be, when it is?” said Val, gently, 
with the smile of secure and confi- 
dent happiness. “ Yes, I don’t mind 
Mary hearing, as she is there. 
Last night I met Vi in the woods. I 
was half mad, as you say, to think 
they had kept her away from me on 
sucha day. I asked her to promise 
that it should never be so any more; 
and now nothing can come between 
us,” said the young man in the con- 
fidence of youth. The idea of any 
strenuous objections on the part of 
the old people, who had yielded to 
every wish he had formed all his 
life, did not occur to him. Why 
should they object? He knew no 
reason. He had not announced it 
last night because there was a great 
dinner-party, and the house was full 
of strangers, but not because he felt 
any alarm as to how his news would 
be received. 

“Val, I tell you you are mad,” 
said Lady Eskside, deeply flushed 
with anger, of which she did not 
venture to show all the causes. 
“Your grandfather will never hear 
of it fora moment. Sandy Pringle 
has always been your enemy—al- 
ways! and has he not shown him- 
self so, openly, now ?” 

“Oh, of course he must stick to 
his party,” said Val, lightly. “ As for 
being my enemy, that is nonsense. 
Why should we be melodramatic? 
I am sure he wishes me well in his 
heart.” 

“A likely story!” said the old 
lady, her old cheeks blazing hotter 
and hotter; and when Val announced 
his intention of going off at once to 
make his proposal known to Mr. 
Pringle, and claim his consent, the 
passionate resentment and indigna- 
tion which she strove to suppress 
were almost too much for her. She 


bade the boy remember that he owed 
it to his grandfather at least to tell 
him first of so important a step, but 
at last had to come down to argu- 
ments of convenience and expedi- 
ency. “You may be sure Sandy 
Pringle is not at the Hewan to-day. 
He has too much mischief in hand 
to stay there in his hole. He is 
at work, doing you all the harm 
he can, the old sneck-drawer,” 
said the indignant old lady—not 
daring to put half her indignation 
into words. 

“ As he is to be my father-in-law, 
you must be more civil to him, 
grandmamma,” said Val, half laugh- 
ing at her vehemence. He gave in 
at last, very reluctantly, to put off 
his going for the day. But even 
when this was attained, Lady Esk- 
side’s work was but half done, for 
Val had to be kept at home if pos- 
sible, kept occupied and amused, that 
he might not discover prematurely 
the cruel attack of which he was the 
victim. She was afraid he might 
do something rash, and compromise 
himself before the election. In the 
excitement of that day itself, and 
when the business was too near 
completion to be capable of being 
deranged by any hotheaded folly 
poor Val might be guilty of, the 
risk would be less, or so at least the 
old people thought. 

Thus things went on until the 
evening. Lord Eskside had fortu- 
nately left some business behind 
him to be completed, which gave Val 
occupation, and my lady had a 
moment of ease in which she could 
confide all that had happened to 
Mary. This last complication about 
Violet made everything so much the 
worse. Lady Eskside would have 
thought Sandy Pringle’s daughter a 
poor enough match for her boy at 
any time, but now! Her only 
trust was that Mrs. Pringle was a 
sensible woman, and might see the 
necessity of putting a stop to it; but 
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with the precedent of his father’s 
reckless marriage before him, and 
Val’s hot and hasty disposition, the 
old lady’s heart sank at the prospect. 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,” she said at last, letting fall 
a silent tear or two, as she sat with 
Mary waiting in the dusk of the 
evening for her husband’s return. 
“My poor old lord is long of com- 
ing; he’ll be worn to death with 
this terrible day.” 

Lord Eskside was very late. The 
dressing-bell had rung, and the 
ladies were lingering, waiting for 
him in the pale dusk, which had come 
on earlier than usual. The sun 
and the season and the hour were 
very much like that other bleak 
night, fifteen years ago, when Val 
came first to Rosscraig. There was 
no storm, but it had been raining 
softly all the afternoon, refreshing 
the country, but darkening the 
skies, and increasing the depres- 
sion of all who were disposed 
to be depressed. Val had gone 
out in the rain into the woods after 
his day’s work, not knowing why 
it was that some uneasiness in the 
house had taken hold upon him, 
some sense of contradictoriness and 
contrariety. Were things going 
wrong somehow, that had been so 
triumphantly right? or what was 
it that irritated and oppressed him ? 
The ladies, in their anxiety, which 
he was not allowed to share, were 
glad when he went away, releasing 
them from all necessity for dissim- 
ulation. They sat in different parts 
of the room, not even talking to 
each other, listening to the rain, to 
the taps of the wet branches upon 
the windows, and all the hushed 
sounds of a rainy night. Lady 
Eskside had her back to the window, 
but, for that very reason, started 
with the greater excitement when a 
sound more distinct than the taps of 
the branches—the knocking of some 
one for admission, and a low plain- 
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tive voice—came to her ear, mingled 
with the natural sounds of the night. 
Crying out, “ Mary, for God’s sake! 
who is it?” she rose up from her 
chair. Just about the time and the 
moment when one of the boys was 
brought to her! I think for the 
time the old lady’s mind was con- 
fused with the pain in it. She 
thought it was Val’s mother come 
back at last with the other boy. 

A little figure, young and light, 
was standing outside the window 
in the rain,—not Val’s mother, in 
her worn and stormy beauty, but 
poor little Violet in her blue cloak, 
the hood drawn over her golden 
hair—her eyes, which had been 
pathetic at their gayest moment, 
beseeching now with a power that 
would have melted the most ob- 
durate. “Oh, my lady, let me in, 
let me in!” cried Vi. Lady Esk- 
side stood for a minute immovable. 
Her “heart turned,” as she said 
afterwards, against this trifling little 
creature that was the cause of so 
much trouble (though how poor Vi, 
who suffered most, could be the 
cause, heaven knows!—people are 
not logical when they are in pain). 
Then I think it was the rain that 
moved her, and not the child’s 
pleading face. She could not have 
left her enemy’s dog, let alone his 
daughter, out in that drenching rain. 
She went across the room, slow and 
stately, and opened the window. 
But when Violet in her wet cloak 
came in, Lady Eskside gave her 
no encouragement. “This is a wet 
night for you to be out,” was all 
she said. 

“Oh, Lady Eskside!” said poor 
Violet, throwing herself down in a 
heap at the old lady’s feet—“I 
have come to ask your pardon on 
my knees, Oh, you cannot think 
we knew of it, mamma and I. She 
is ill, or she would have been here 
too. Oh, my lady, my lady, think 
a moment! if itis hard for you, 
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it is worse for us. It will kill 
mamma; and my heart is broken, 
my heart is broken!” cried poor 
little Vi. 

“Miss Pringle, I do not think, 
on the spur of the moment, that 
there is much to be said between 
you and me.” 

“Oh, my lady!” Violet cried 
out, as if she had been struck, at 
the sound of her own name. 

“Nothing to be said,” continued 
Lady Eskside, though her voice 
wavered. “ Who would blame you, 
poor thing—or your mother either? 
but between your father’s family 
and mine what can there be to 
say? That is not a fit posture 
fora young lady. We are not in 
a theatre, but private life,” said the 
old lady, severely calm. “If you 
will rise up and put off your wet 
cloak, I will order the carriage to 
take you home.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Violet, 
rising to her feet. Her soft eyes 
sent forth an answering flash; her 
pale little face flushed over. “If 
you will not have any pity —lI 
meant nothing else, my lady—will 
you tell—Val,” she added, with a 
hysterical sob rising in her throat, 
“that he is not to think any more 
of what he said last night. Tll— 
forget it. It cannot be now, what- 
ever — might have been. Oh, 
Mary,” cried the girl, turning to 
Miss Percival, whom she saw for 
the first time—“ tell him! I never, 
never can look him in the face 
again.” 
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“If you please, my lady,” said 
Harding, appearing at the door in 
the darkness, “my lord has just 
come home; and he would be glad 
to see your ladyship in his own 
room.” 

Lady Eskside hurried away. 
She did not pause even to look 
again at the suppliant whom she 
had repulsed. Violet stood looking 
after her, wistful, incredulous. The 
girl could not think it was any- 
thing but cruelty; perhaps at the 
bottom of her poor little distracted 
soul she had hoped that the old 
lady, who was always so kind to 
her, would have accepted her heart- 
broken apology, and refused to 
accept her renunciation. She could 
not believe that such a terrible 
termination of all things was pos- 
sible, as that Lady Eskside should 
leave her without a word. She 
turned to Mary, and tottered to- 
wards her, with such a look of sur- 
prised anguish as went to Miss 
Percival’s heart. 

“My dear, my dear, don’t look 
so heartbroken! She has gone to 
hear what has happened. She is 
very, very anxious. Come to my 
room, and change your wet things, 
my poor little Vi.” 

“No, no! Not another moment! 
Let me go, let me go!” cried the 
girl, escaping from her hold; and, 
with the swiftness of youth and 
passion, Violet turned and fled, 
through the open window by which 
she had entered, out into the dark- 
ness, the rain, and the night. 
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TO CHARLES SUMNER. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


For years, dear friend, but rarely had we met, 

Fate in a different path our feet had set, 

Space stretched between us, yet you still were near, 
And friendship had no shadows of regret. 


The ocean drear divided us, but nought 
Obscured the interchange of word and thought; 
The unbroken line of sympathy still throbbed, 
And unto both its constant message brought. 


And so I felt you were not far away,— 

The mere material distance seemed to lay 
Brief barrier to our meeting, and I dreamed 
That some day we should meet; ay, eny day— 


That we again should clasp each other’s hand, 
Speak as of old, and face to face should stand ; 
Renew the past, and plot and plan again, 

As in years past we plotted and we planned. 


That hope is vanished now—a sudden change 
Hath borne you from me far beyond the range 
Of that familiar life that here we knew 

Into a region dim and far and strange. 


A vaster sea divides us now—a stretch 

Across whose space we vainly strive to reach, 

Whose deeps man passes never to return, 

From whose far shores there comes no human speech. 


In one swift moment you have passed and gone 
Out on the blind way all must tread alone, 
Uncompanied, unfriended, none knows where, 
Gone out into the vague and vast unknown. 


Gone where no mortal sense can track your flight— 
Gone where Faith casts a weak and wavering light, 

Where trembling Hope and Fear bewildered stray, 

Lost in the pathless silent shades of night. 


Vanished for ever from this world away, 

From all the accidents of Night and Day, 

The season’s chance and change, the voice of man, 
And all Life’s passion, joy, hope, pain, and play. 
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Gone in an instant like a breath of wind, 

Leaving the dead dumb instrument behind 
Through which the spirit, with such wondrous art, 
Thrilled its fine harmonies of sense and mind. 


Gone !—what is gone, and whither has it fled? 
What means this dreadful utterance—he is dead ! 
What is this strange mysterious tie called Life, 
That bindeth soul to sense by such slight thread ? 


Love’s grasp is strong, and yet it could not hold 
The somewhat that it loved; and thought is bold, 
Yet strove in vain to follow where it fled, 

And sank to earth, the secret all untold. 


Where and what are you now? what do you know, 
See, feel? Is all that was so dark below 

Cleared up at last? Does memory still remain, 
And do you long for us who loved you so? 


In this new life does human feeling last ? 
Or has oblivion blotted out the Past, 

All the glad joys of this warm life of sense, 
And all the lights and shadows o’er it cast? 


Or are you nothing now ?—gone like a tone 
That dies to silence—or a light that shone 

One gleaming moment, swift to disappear, 

By death’s cold breath to utter darkness blown ? 


To all these questions comes a silence drear ;— 
Stretched o’er Life’s utmost verge with longing ear 
The still soul listens, but no answer comes 

Save the low heart-beats of its hope or fear. 


So we return to earth—we laugh and weep, 
Love, hope, despair. Time in its silent sweep 
Bears us along—till, tiréd out at last, 

Gladly we lay us down in death’s deep sleep. 


No matter what it brings—at least it wears 

A peaceful charm of rest from all our cares. 
Why should we wish to toil and struggle more ? 
Is not sleep sweet if no dark dreams it bears ? 


Look at this face where death has laid its hand, 
How calm it looks !—how sorrowless, how grand ! 
Life’s fever over, all the passions fled, 

All the lines smoothed they burned as with a brand 
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Not Joy’s glad smile in happiest hours it bore, 
Not Love’s enchanted look that once it wore, 
Could lend a grace so noble, so refined, 


As now it wears when Joy and Love are o’er. 


And yet—that peace will never soothe our pain ; 
He whom we loved is lost. Come back again, 
Come back, we cry: no, never !—all our love 
And all our grief cry out for him in vain. 


That pictured memory graced with treasures fair, 
That stored experience rich with learning rare, 
Those garnered thoughts and those affections fine— 
Are they all squandered, lost, dispersed in air? 


Seek as you will—blind creature—never eye 

Of mortal man shall pierce this mystery. 

This, this alone we know, that nought we know; 
And yet we feel—life surely cannot die. 


Change it may suffer—vanish from us here, 
In forms beyond our ken to reappear. 

Pass up the finite scale of seed, stalk, flower, 
To odour—then exhale beyond this sphere. 


But death—blank nothing! at the very thought 
Reason recoils—Faith shudders—Hope, distraught, 
Reels back aghast; no wild imagining 

Can shape a shapeless empty. void of naught. 


To somewhat, vague and dim howe’er it be, 
The soul must cling—mere blank inanity 
Defies our utmost stretch of wildest thought, 
And here at least Hope, Reason, Faith agree. 


Then why with nightmare dreams our spirits scare ? 
If we will dream—how sweeter and more fair 
Hope’s promise of a loftier life beyond, 

With larger loving and an ampler air! 


Of vaster regions lifted from the sphere 
Of doubt and struggle that harass us here, 
Where the freed spirit, moving ever on, 
Breathes a diviner, purer atmsophere. 


So will I dream, since nothing we can know, 
Your soul, enfranchised, wanders to and fro 
On some Elysian plain beyond our sense, 
Communing with great spirits as you go. 
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That oft a tender memory, turning, strays 
To us who tread below these earthly ways, 
Not mourning for us as we mourn for you, 
But seeing clear above this cloudy maze. 


That, purged of Time, your spirit larger grows 
In that new being—asking not repose, 

But with new aims and more expanded powers, 
On, on, for ever with glad purpose goes. 


And if ’tis all a dream—so let it be; 

Who shall decide when all is mystery ? 

And yet I rather choose this heavenly dream 
Than death’s dark horror of inanity. 


At least your noble thoughts can never die— 
They live to stir and lift humanity— 

They live to sweeten life and cheer us on: 

If they are with us, surely you are nigh. 


Yes, in our memory, long as sense remains, 

That stalwart frame shall live, that voice whose strains 
To lofty purpose pitched, struck like a fire 

Into our blood, and thrilled through all our veins, 


That full sonoreus veice, whose high-strung key 
Was tuned to Justice and to Liberty—- 

That sounded like a charge to rouse the world 
From the deep slumber of its apathy. 


Nor these alone ;—we shall remember too 
The kind familiar tones of love we knew, 
The genial converse and the storied lore, 
The cultured charm that every listener drew. 


The gladsome smile, the gleam of quick surprise, 
That thrilled the face and lightened through the eyes ; 
The uplifting brow, the utterance frank and clear, 
And all that sullen death to sight denies, 


Alas! how idle ate the words we say ! 

How poor the tribute on your grave we lay ! 
Nor praise nor blame shall cheer or trouble more 
The parted spirit or the insensate clay. 


Vain friendship’s voice, and vaim the loud lament 
A nation breathed as o’er your bier it bent; 

Vain unto you, that as you passed away 

A shadow darkened down a continent. 
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Rest, then, brave soldier, from the well-fought fight ! 
Rest, genial scholar, from the dear delight 


Of arts and books! 


Rest, steadfast, stainless friend ! 


For ever ours—though lost to sense and sight. 


Stern Duty’s champion, at thy bier we bow! 
Brave, honest, faithful to the end—thy vow 

To God and Freedom kept—unbribed, unbought : 
Rest thee—or rise to loftier labours now. 


W. W. Srory. 





INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. 


NO. VI.—DIPLOMATIC PRIVILEGES. 


Tue profession of Ambassador has 
come down terribly in the world. 
It is true that it cannot yet be class- 
ed promiscuously with the ordinary 
trades by which men earn their 
bread ; it is still superior to lawyer- 
ing, doctoring, and schoolmastering ; 


it continues to stand, socially, above 
soldiering, sailoring, and the cure of 
souls; it still possesses a special 
character, and is still surrounded 
‘by a respect-provoking halo ;—but 
‘it has altogether lost its once 
effulgent glory; it is now only 
a faded remnant of its former self. 
There was a time when Ambassa- 
dors were regarded as the effective 
personal representatives of the 
monarchs in whose name they came ; 
when the prestige of the one was 
reflected fully on to the other; when 
the splendour of the prince shone 
out brilliantly in the envoy; and 
as, in those days, sovereigns were 
.vastly bigger personages than they 
are at present, their ambassadors oc- 
cupied a situation proportionately 
higher than that which they now 
own. The two have dropped mourn- 
fully together; master and mar 
have equivalently and simultane- 
ously descended; revolutions, pop- 
ular education, public opinion, and 
the telegraph, have dragged both 


down, side by side. One conse- 
quence of this change is, that the 
phrase “ Diplomatic Privileges” has 
lost the greater part of its original 
meaning. It once signified the en- 
joyment of prerogatives and rights 
of a truly royal nature; it once was 
a reality of grave import; it once 
constituted a strange but most strik- 
ing testimony of the universal re- 
cognition of the then indisputable 
rights of kings; but now, alas! it 
implies, in daily practice, little more 
than the faculty of importing cigars 
free of duty. Its history is odd, 
however; its details—to the disre- 
spectful eye of this irreverent nine- 
teenth century—are amusing; fur- 
thermore, it stands out glaringly in 
the front rankof the vanities of 
nations. There are therefore several 
sufficient reasons for talking about 
it here. 

It may be useful to begin the 
story by observing that it is an 
error to imagine, as many people 
do, that Ambassadors are an ancient 
institution: they are, on the con- 
trary, in their present form, an 
essentially modern product; like 
many others of our surroundings, 
they have crept into use during re- 
cent centuries, concurrently with 
the general march of new necessities 
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and new inventions. Ambassadors 
are a fruit of the world’s progress, 
just as much as standing armies, 
vaccination, or deep-sea telegraphs ; 
they have grown with the growth 
of things around them. It may be 
said of them, approximately, that 
they and gunpowder were invented 
at the same period; that they rose 
into general use contemporaneously 
with printing; and that they at- 
tained their full development at the 
moment when gravitation was dis- 
covered. All the special authors 
agree in certifying that the function- 
aries described by the title of Am- 
bassador were entirely unknown un- 
tl the thirteenth century, at which 
epoch the Popes began to send them 
forth, The messengers and the 


heralds of antiquity and the middle 
ages were not ambassadors; such 
agents could have no existence so 
long as internatignal relations main- 
tained the single and simple form 
of perpetual 


war. Consequently, 
it was not until the earth was no 
longer young that governments be- 
came materially able to employ re- 
sident representatives abroad, and 
then, as has just been said, it was 
the Papal Court which set the ex- 
ample of utilising them. That court 
was the first to recognise that it had 
interests to protect and influences to 
maintain in other countries. Diplo- 
macy was, as might perhaps have 
been expected, an offspring of re- 
ligion. The French kings slowly 
imitated Rome; Louis XI. had re- 
sident envoys in Burgundy and 
England; but it was not till after 
Charles VIII.’s expedition to Na- 
ples (1495) that princes generally 
began to keep up special agents in 
their neighbours’ ground. Isolated 
cases occur at earlier periods, but 
the principle was not adopted until 
the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Distinctions between the various 
classes of diplomatic envoys appear 
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to have sprung up at once. Ambas- 
sadors, properly so called, were soon 
found to be excessively expensive ; 
their display of ceremonial, and 
their tremendous self-assertion, in- 
volved so large an outlay, that, 
whenever it was not absolutely ne- 
cessary to employ them, they were 
speedily replaced by cheaper and 
more modest agents. But though, 
in this way, diplomatic representa- 
tives became divided, from their very 
origin, into categories and ranks, it 
was not until after the Peace of 
Westphalia that fixed rules were 
adopted for their classification. 
From that date (1648) commences 
what the authors admiringly de- 
scribe as “the great diplomatic 
epoch,” which lasted for nearly two 
hundred years, and is considered to 
have reached its end at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. In those days 
there was no public opinion to con- 
trol or interfere with the individual 
wishes of the sovereign ; diploma- 
tists then represented, almost ex- 
clusively, a personal royal policy ; 
and, as the post was slow, as the 
telegraph was not invented, as en- 
voys were often at a month’s dis- 
tance from their master, they were 
obliged to interpret their instruc- 
tions as they could, or to act with- 
out instructions. For these various 
reasons an ambassador had really 
then an important part to play, and 
a grave responsibility to support ; 
diplomacy was then an occupation 
needing forethought, prompt deci- 
sion, much subtlety of imagination, 
and abundant bravery; its profes- 
sors therefore had—in addition to 
their impersonation of their mon- 
arch—some personal grounds for 
claiming the extravagant preroga- 
tives which were conceded to them. 
But now that Ministers of Foreign 
Aflairs are, practically, directing by 
the wires all the details of their 
negotiations throughout Europe— 
now that envoys can get an answer 
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from their Governments in an hour 
—now that they have lost almost all 
initiative, and have been relieved of 
almost all responsibility,—it would 
be just, even if there were no other 
motive for it, that they should lose 
some part of their privileges as 
well. 

They have not lost them alto- 
gether; they still retain enough 
immunities to secure the honour of 
their position, and to render it both 
exceptional and pleasant: they con- 
tinue to be exempt from taxation 
and jurisdiction in the country to 
which they are accredited ; and they, 
their house, their household, and 
their couriers, are inviolable. With 
this one indication of the actual 
position of the case, we will leave it 
tor the moment, and will go back 
to the details of its former charac- 
ter, for its interest lies mainly in 
the past. The rights now held by 
the representatives of States are in- 


dispensable to their independence 


and their dignity; they could not 
be further restricted without depriv- 
mg their possessors of the liberty to 
which they are entitled. Even the 
most levelling socialist would find 
it difficult to argue that those rights 
are either excessive or unjust; but 
the very fact that they are now 
quite reasonable makes them stupid ; 
when they ceased to be outrageous 
they ceased to be amusing. We must 
look at them as they were two cen- 
turies ago to see them in all the 
gorgeousness of their absurdity. 
The prerogatives formerly enjoyed 
by diplomatic envoys were, in many 
cases, almost larger than those pos- 
sessed by the sovereigns they repre- 
sented. For a long time they exer- 
cised the direct right of judgment, 
and consequently of life and death, 
over the members of their suite; 
their houses and their carriages were 
recognised asylums from all local 
justice, and often served as such for 
criminals of any nationality. In 
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certain countries they extended this 
immunity far outside the doors of 
the palaces they inhabited, and main- 
tained its action throughout the en- 
tire neighbouring district of the city. 
They all kept guards for the defence 
of their prerogatives, and for the 
immediate punishment of every one 
who infringed them. Some of them 
pretended that they were in no 
way bound to pay their debts ; 
and the privileges which still con- 
tinue to exist of freedom from juris- 
diction and taxation were carried to 
the most exorbitant and abusive 

evelopment. Every ambassador 
sought for new occasions of extend- 
ing either the applications of his 
prerogatives or those prerogatives 
themselves, and half his time was 
spent in fighting over them. Ex- 
amples of all this are abundant in 
the diplomatic histories; they are 
so numerous and so varied that they 
supply illustrations of every ima- 
ginable form of difficulty or quarrel, 
and that is a good deal to say—for 
gentlemen possessed in those days 
a singularly strong faculty of getting 
into trouble, and a correspondingly 
feeble talent for getting out of it. 
As all the stories cannot be repeated 
here, it is essentialto make a choice 
among them, which is a pity, for 
most of them are more or less worth 
reading as testimonies of the vanity 
and the folly of our predecessors. 
With this reservation, we will select 
those which, on the whole, best il- 
lustrate the subject. 

On the day on which Sully (he 
was then called Rosny) arrived in 
London to compliment King James 
on his accession to the English 
throne, some gentlemen of his suite 
got into a tavern brawl, and one of 
them killed an Englishman. A mob 
formed quickly, as mobs still do in 
London, and proposed to kill the 
Frenchmen in: return; they how- 
ever managed to get out by a back 
door, and safely reached the house 
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of the Marquis de Beaumont-Har- 
lay, resident ambassador of France. 
Directly Rosny heard of this, he 
called together several friends who 
had accompanied him on his journey, 
examined with them the circum- 
stances of the case, got a complete 
confession from the murderer, con- 
demned him straight away to death, 
and sent to inform ‘“ the Lord Mayor” 
(so at least the French chronicle as- 
serts) that he had tried and judged 
the culprit, and that “ the officers of 
justice might execute him when 
they pleased.” So the Lord Mayor 
fetched him, and took him off to 
the gallows. But, while all this 
was going on, M. de Beaumont- 
Harlay, who had strongly opposed 
Rosny’s action in the matter, man- 
aged to get an audience of King 
James, obtained from him a free 
pardon, and set the gentleman at 
liberty just when he expected to 
have only five minutes more to live. 


So far the tale is simply an example 
of the exercise of the prerogative of 
life and death by an ambassador ; 
but now comes in a question so in- 
tensely subtie that modern intelli- 
gences almost fail to compass it. 
Had James 1. the right to inter- 


fere? Directly it became known in 
Paris that he had presumed to do 
so, a fierce outcry arose; it was 
indignantly declared to be a-gross 
insult to a sovereign of France that 
another sovereign should dare, even 
on his own territory, to grant a 
pardon to a French subject con- 
demned by a French authority. 
Everybody decided that the gentle- 
man ought to have been unhesitat- 
ingly decapitated or hung on Rosny’s 
verdict, and that the intervention 
of the English king constituted a 
most grievous breach of the respect 
and courtesy due by one nation to 
another. Angry representations 
were made to the English Court; 
M. de Beaumont-Harlay was bitterly 
accused for so improperly soliciting 
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foreign mercy ; reason and common- 
sense were carefully excluded from 
all participation in the matter; but 
the theory of prerogative was main- 
tained in all its force and purity. 

This right of judgment over all 
the members of an embassy appears 
to have been always exercised with- 
out restriction; but the privilege 
which came next to it in importance 
—that of asylum—though univer- 
sally accorded to the houses of am- 
bassadors for all ordinary criminals, 
was not conceded in cases of treason 
or conspiracy against the State; 
self-preservation was held every- 
where to be a higher duty than the 
respect of diplomatic rights. And 
yet, though all Governments in- 
sisted in their own case that they 
were justified in pursuing and ar- 
resting traitors within the walls of 
embassies, they invariably denied 
this power to other States when it 
was exercised against themselves. 
They changed their attitude, their 
arguments, and their principles, ac- 
cording as they were plaintiffs or 
defendants : in the former case they 
based their claims on self-defence 
and the raison d’ Zitat ; in the latter, 
they took shelter behind preroga- 
tive. Here is an example of this 
convenient double action. 

In 1540, Venice began to wish for 
peace with Turkey, and sent an en- 
voy to Constantinople to negotiate ; 
he was authorised to sign a treaty, 
ceding, if necessary, to the Porte, 
two towns then held by Venice in 
the Morea. When he reached Con- 
stantinople it became evident to 
him that the Porte was perfectly 
aware of the nature of his instruc- 
tions, and would not make peace 
unless he granted a good deal more. 
He made the best fight he could, but 
was finally obliged to give a sum of 
300,000 ducats in addition to the 
two towns. On his return to Venice, 
he was violently abused for his in- 
capacity, and for the various other 
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faults which, even in our own day, 
are usually attributed to unsuccess- 
ful negotiation. But he proved 
that the reason of it was, that the 
Porte knew all about the secret in- 
tentions of the Venetian Govern- 
ment, and that, consequently, he 
could not argue, and was forced to 
yield. So the spies were set to 
work, and it was discovered that 
Nicolas Cavezza, secretary of the 
Senate, his brother Constantine 
Cavezza, secretary of the Council of 
Ten, and Mafieo Leone, a noble, were 
paid by France to reveal the de- 
liberations of the Government, and 
that they transmitted their infor- 
mation to Francis I. (who in this 
case had reported it to his new 
friend Solyman), through Abondio 
and Valier, his emissaries at Venice. 
Directly the culprits heard that they 
were found out, they naturally ran 
away. Constantine Cavezza and 
Leone managed to get into Italy ; 
but the other three could not escape, 
and took refuge in the palace of the 
French ambassador, Thereupon 
the Council of Ten proclaimed that 
there was no privilege of asylum for 
the crime of treason ; required the 
immediate delivery of the refugees ; 
and, on the refusal of the ambassa- 
dor to surrender them, sent a compa- 
ny of soldiers with two cannon to 
fetch them out by force. So they 
were given up, and were forthwith 
hung between the two columns of the 
little Place of St. Mark. Francis I. 
grew very wild at this: he said he 
would make war on Venice; and for 
two months refused to grant an 
audience to Venier, the ambassador 
of the Sérénissime republic. At 
last, however, he sent for him, and 
asked him angrily, “ What would 
you have done, sir, if you had been 
treated in this way?’ Venier, who 
must have been a cunning fellow, 
appears to have remembered the in- 
fluence which a soft answer exer- 
cises on wrath, for he answered, 
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“Sire, if rebel subjects of your 
Majesty dared to take refuge in my 
house, I would myself seize them 
and deliver them to the judges. If 
I acted otherwise, I should be vigor- 
ously punished by my republic.” 
There the matter ended. 

A dispute of another kind about 
asylum occurred at Rome in 1655. 
The Marquis de Fontenay, Am- 
bassador of France, after giving 
shelter in his palace to some 
Neapolitan refugees who had run 
away from their Spanish conquerors, 
was sending them to Civita Vecchia 
to embark. As Spanish influence 
was strong at Rome, he feared that 
they might be seized on the road, 
so he put them, for protection, into 
his own coaches, with an escort of 
his servants; but, notwithstanding 
this precaution, tiey were attacked 
directly they got outside the gates 
by the Pope’s Corsican guard, and, 
after a fight, seventeen of the ‘exiles 
were carried off to prison. As soon 
as the French ambassador was in- 
formed of this event he announced 
that, after such an insult to 
his coach and livery, he should 
immediately leave Rome; and he 
claimed an audience of the Pope in 
order to explain the motives of his 
departure. When he saw the Holy 
Father he bitterly complained of 
the vidlence to which he had been 
subjected, and said he could not 
believe that it had been perpetrated 
with the knowledge of the Pope,: 
but was convinced it had _ been 
brought about at the instigation of 
some members of the Papal Gov- 
ernment who were friendly to the 
Spanish party at Naples: “he con- 
cluded by demanding the immedi- 
ate release of the prisoners, and a 
proper reparation for the affront 
which he had received. The Pope 
replied that “it was by his own 
order that the arrest had taken place ; 
that since the ambassador had allow- 
ed himself to protect criminals in 
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the States of the Church, it was 
certainly permissible for him, the 
sovereign, to seize those criminals 
wheresoever he could lay hands on 
them.” The ambassador retorted 
that the persons to whom he had 
given asylum were not subjects of 
his Holiness, but Neapolitans, whom 
he had sheltered against the per- 
secutions of the Spaniards. After 
long discussion, the Pope consented 
to place at liberty any of the prison- 
ers whom the ambassador might 
name: but M. de Fontenay would 
not content himself with that; he 
insisted that the soldiers who had 
attacked his coach should be severe- 
ly punished. Then came “much 
contestation, and many threats on 
both sides;” and at last, M. de 
Fontenay, who was afraid of the 
Pope’s strong Spanish sympathies, 
contented himself with the release 
of all the prisoners, leaving the 
question of reparation to be settled 
in Paris between the French Gov- 
ernment and the Nuncio. In this 
case the Pope was evidently wrong, 
according to the rules then in vigour, 
and that was why he had to yield 
and give up his prisoners; but the 
story shows that, in the face of 
diplomatic privileges, no sovereign 
was absolutely master in his capital, 
and that, in fact, each capital con- 
tained as many sovereigns as am- 
bassadors, 

The “franchise de quartier” was 
even more outrageous than the privi- 
lege of asylum ; but as it existed only 
in Venice, Madrid, and Rome, and 
in Frankfort during the coronations 
of the emperors, its effects were 
limited to those towns. This right 
empowered each ambassador to 
exclude all officers of justice not 
only from his palace, but also 
from a certain district round it; 
and it was maintained so watch- 
fully and vigorously, that diploma- 
tists at Madrid several times hung 
alguazils for presuming to cross their 
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“quarter,” and invariably beat them 
if they caught them there. One 
day, in January 1680, the Corregi- 
dor of Madrid, followed by some of 
his men, having passed in daylight 
through the district of the French 
embassy, the Marquis de Villars, 
who was then ambassador, sent. a 
message to him to say he was not 
to do it any more. The Corregidor 
apologised, and said he had done it 
by mistake; but as he committed 
the same mistake again ten days 
later, Villars put in a formal com- 
plaint to the Government, and 
claimed satisfaction for the twice- 
repeated insult. To this it was re- 
plied that the King of Spain had 
declared, nine years before, that he 
would put an end to the privilege 
of qguartier, and would treat the am- 
bassador of each sovereign as his 
own ambassador was treated at that 
sovereign’s court; consequently, as 
the Spanish envoy in Paris had no 
such privilege, he would not con- 
tinue to accord it to the representa- 
tive of France at Madrid. To this 
Villars answered that “his sove- 
reign would willingly accept the 
principle of reciprocity of treatment 
for the ambassadors of both nations; 
but that the ambassador of his 
Catholie«Majesty enjoyed particular 
favours at the Court of his very 
Christian Majesty, entering when 
he liked into the presence of the 
king and queen without demanding 
audience, accompanying the king 
without permission when hunting, 
sitting down at public festivals and 
ceremonies, driving about Paris with 
six horses.” Consequently, as he 
himself possessed no similar rights 
in Spain, he held out, as a compen- 
sation, for his “franchise de quar- 
tier.” But the Spanish monarch 
curtly said that “he persisted in his 
resolution.” At this the Court of 
France grew seriously indignant, and 
instructed Villars to claim public 
satisfaction for the personal affront 
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which was thus offeredtohim. He 
did it, and all he got by it was a 
further declaration from the Span- 
ish Government, with the addition 
that the same restriction would be 
at once applied to all other ambas- 
sddors. Villars answered savagely 
that this was adding insult to in- 
jury, for “the ambassador of France 
had a right to obtain grace for other 
ambassadors, but was not to be a 
cause of their losing advantages 
which they already possessed.” The 
matter was at last referred, after 
much discussion, to the Council of 
State, at which stage Spain gave 
way, and Villars preserved his privi- 
lege. 

In Rome this right was more ex- 
aggerated still; for there, entire dis- 
tricts of the city round the ambas- 
sadorial palaces were exempt from 
jurisdiction of any kind, and were 
consequently adopted as the home 
of thieves and murderers. The pri- 
vilege’ had lasted for more than a 
hundred years, when Innocent XI. 
at last protested that it was “ con- 
trary to the dignity of the local 
sovereign, and to the respect of jus- 
tice,” and claimed its immediate 
suppression. He succeeded in per- 
suading the Emperor and the Kings 
of Spain and Poland to abandon it; 
but when he proposed to Louis XIV. 
to do the same, that agreeable and 
modest monarch answered, “It is 
for me to set examples, not to follow 
them.” Thereupon the Pope de- 
clared that though he would permit 
the privilege to continue to subsist 
in favour of the ambassadors then 
accredited at Rome, he would receive 
no new representative from any 
Power, unless that representative 
first renounced all claim to the right 
of district. Things then went on 
quietly till 1687, when, on the sud- 
den death of his ambassador at the 
Papal Court, Louis XIV. instantly 
appointed the Marquis de Lavardin 
to the vacant post, and sent him off 
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without any previous communication 
to the Pope. Lavardin entered 
Rome as if it were a conquered city. 
Eight hundred men-in-arms marched 
before and behind his coach, and 
grouped themselves _ strategically 
round the Farnese Palace, which 
was the residence of the French 
embassy, with the avowed intention 
of maintaining the district privilege 
by force. To this the Pope replied 
by refusing to grant Lavardin an 
audience of reception, by ordering 
his Ministers to hold no communica- 
tion whatever with him, and finally, 
on the 12th of May, by excommu- 
nicating him. Lavardin seems to 
have taken all this very coolly, as 
became the delegate of the Roi 
Soleil, and stopped in Rome as if 
nothing at all had happened. The 
Pope, however, was watching for an 
opportunity to go further still; and 
having learnt on Christmas-day that 
Lavardin had just been to mass at 
St. Louis des Frangais, placed that 
church under interdict next morning, 
because the clergy had allowed a 
notoriously excommunicated person 
to say his prayers there. Against 
this Lavardin put in a written pro- 
test, arguing that “his character of 
representative of the sacred person 
of so great a monarch placed him 
outside the possibility of excom- 
munication ;” and that, therefore, 
as “nobody in a sane mind could 
consider him to be excommuni- 
cated,” he declared that, in his 
opinion, all that had been done 
against him was null and void. 
In France the matter was taken up 
with more vigour still: the Parlia- 
ment of Paris pronounced a judg- 
ment stating “that his Holiness, in 
the wish to signalise his Pontificate 
by some startling novelty, had ima- 
gined, in contradiction to all justice, 
to destroy the franchise of ambassa- 
dors ; that, even if he had the right 
to do so, he ought not to have em- 
ployed ecclesiastical censures in aid 
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of his intention, but should have 
carried it out by negotiation only ; 
that the licence which he had per- 
mitted himself in employing the 
Power of the Keys to abolish the 
franchise, deserved to be repressed 
by a Concile; and that the king’s 
rights could never become the sub- 
ject of a controversy, to be dealt 
with by any ecclesiastical tribunal 
or jurisdiction.” This judgment 
(which concluded by entreating the 
king to exercise his authority in 
order to preserve to their full extent 
the district franchise and immunities 
of his ambassador at Rome) was 
posted up at the door of the Nun- 
ciature in Paris. Furthermore, the 
Nuncio was sent to prison as a hos- 
tage for the safety of Larvardin. 
But the Pope would not give way: 
on the contrary, he began to arm 
his fortresses and to prepare for war. 
Luckily, however, he died soon after- 
wards, and in 1693 under his suc- 
cessor, the quarrel was at last settled 
by mutual concession. 

The pride which Louis XIV. ex- 
hibited in this case was invariably 
shown by him on all diplomatic 
questions—so long, at least, as he 
was stronger than his adversary. 
An excellent example of the sort of 
conduct which he adopted towards 
states which had offended him, is 
offered by the speech which he 
forced the Doge of Genoa to deliver 
to him in 1685; and though the 
events which produced that speech 
were not connected with diplomatic 
privileges, and consequently form no 
part of the subject under examina- 
tion here, yet the speech itself is so 
strange a monument of international 
vanity, that it will not, perhaps, be 
altogether out of place to quote it. 
The Genoese had built four vessels 
for the Spanish navy, and had 
thereby much displeased the King 
of France, who was at war with 
Spain ; so the latter informed the 
Government of Genoa that he should 
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regard the sending of these ships to 
sea as an act of avowed hostility, 
and that, if they left the port, 
his own vessels would at. once 
capture them. Thereat the Geno- 
ese got angry, and foolishly began to 
worry the French ambassador: they 
abused his servants; they drove 
his wife’s confessor out of Genoa; 
they deprived him of his doctor, his 
surgeon, and his apothecary (who 
were natives of the town); and, 
finally, they tried to murder him. 
The ambassador grew vexed at these 
proceedings, and, as the historians 
say, “permitted himself vivacities 
which were unworthy of his rank, 
beating certain Genoese with a stick 
in public, though nobler arms would 
have better become the Minister of 
a great king.” As soon as the four 
ships were finished, they were sent 
ostensibly to sea, whereon a French 
squadron bombarded Genoa, threw 
in 14,000 shells, and destroyed half 
the town. Then peace was made, 
on hard terms for the Genoese, one 
of the conditions being that their 
Doge Lascari, accompanied by four 
senators, should go to Versailles, in 
all pomp and ceremony, to beg par- 
don of the king, “with the most 
submissive and most respectful ex- 
pressions.” So they came, and this 
was the speech which the unlucky 
Doge was forced to utter :— 

“Sire, my republic has always 
held, as a fundamental maxim, that 
its duty is to show forth the pro- 
found respect which it bears to the 
powerful crown which your majesty 
has received from your ancestors, 
and which, by astonishing actions, 
you have raised to such high degrees 
of force and glory that renown, 
which in other cases usually exagger- 
ates, is quite unable—even by 
diminishing them—to render cred- 
ible to posterity. These preroga- 
tives, which are so sublime that they 
oblige all States to admire them with 
very deep submission, have particu- 
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larly led my republic to distinguish 
itself above all others in bearing 
witness thereto, in such a manner 
that the whole world must remain 
convinced. This being so, the most 
deplorable accident which has ever 
happened to us is to have veritably 
offended your majesty ; and though 
my republic flatters itself that this 
is but a pure consequence of mis- 
fortune, it desires, nevertheless, that 
what has happened to discontent your 
majesty should be, at any price, 
effaced not only from your memory, 
but also from that of all men ; for the 
republic is incapable of consoling it- 
self in so great an affliction until it 
sees itself re-established in the good 
graces of your majesty, which it 
will apply itself, henceforth, not 
only to preserve, but even to aug- 
ment. It is with this view that, 


not contenting itself with the most 
respectful language, the republic has 


sought to employ unknown and 
most particular means, in sending 
to your majesty its Doge, with 
four of its senators, hoping that, 
after such demonstrations, your ma- 
jesty will be entirely persuaded of 
the very high esteem in which my 
republic holds your royal goodwill. 
As for myself, sire, I consider my- 
self most happy to have the honour 
to expose to your majesty these re- 
spectful sentiments ; and I hold it to 
be a particular glory to appear be- 
fore a monarch of invincible cour- 
age, renowned for his greatness of 
soul and his magnanimity. I trust 
that your majesty, in order to show 
the extent of your generosity more 
and more clearly to the universe, 
will deign to regard these most just 
and respectful declarations as com- 
ing from the sincerity of my heart 
and of the hearts of the senators and 
citizens of Genoa, who are waiting 
with impatience for the sign of a 
return of your majesty’s good- 
will.” 

On reading such sentences as 
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these, we wonder how they could 
ever have been composed, for the 
condition of mind in which their 
author must have placed himself is 
altogether beyond the reach of mo- 
dern thought. Such phrases could 
not be put together in our time, for 
the reason that they were not a 
consequence of any special literary 
talent which we could imitate, but 
were the product of a mental state 
which has disappeared with the so- 
cial and political conditions which 
provoked it. The power of drafting 
a speech like this, and the still 
stranger faculty of listening to it 
seriously, were both peculiar to the 
epoch ; Lascari possessed the first, 
which was very curious, and Louis 
Quatorze possessed the second, which 
was entirely contemptible. The Doge 
had other qualities than this one, 
and of a higher and more useful 
sort; he showed them in the calm 
and dignity with which he bore the 
humiliation of his position, and in 
the skill with which he restored 
amicable feelings between France 
and his own country. He it was, 
too, who, when asked what struck 
him most during his stay in Paris, 
made the answer, “C’est de m’y 
voir.” 

If it were not somewhat unkind 
to the unfortunate and not courage- 
ous Government which recently 
controlled the destinies of the 
United Kingdom, we should be 
tempted to suggest certain analogies 
between the speech of Lascari and 
the climbing-down of Britain on the 
Alabama question. But we will be 
generous and silent. 

After this parenthesis we will go 
back to privilege, and will put a 
question which, simple as it looks, 
has been more than once vehemently 
discussed—Can an ambassador be 
forced to pay his debts? There can 
be no sort of doubt as to the reply : 
both Grotius and common-sense say 
yes ; but whatever be the evidence 
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of the principle, the fact has been 
furiously fought over, as the fol- 
lowing examples prove :— 

M. de Mathweof, who had been 
for some time Ambassador of Peter 
the Great in London, was sum- 
moned home in 1708; he had pre- 
sented to Queen Anne his letters of 
recall, and was terminating his pre- 
parations for departure, when he 
was publicly arrested in Charles 
Street on a warrant issued at the 
suit of a tradesman to whom he 
owed £300. He was somewhat 
roughly handled ; his hat and cane 
were snatched away ; his sword was 
seized as he was drawing it to de- 
fend himself; he was pulled vio- 
lently from his carriage, and dragged 
prisoner to a low sponging-house, 
where he was released on bail after 
a detention of some hours. All this 
would have been unpleasant even 
to an ordinary mind; but what 
must its effect have been on the 
sensitive dignity of an ambassador ? 
Directly the Queen heard what had 
happened, she sent Mr. Boyle, her 
Foreign Minister, to express to 
M. de Mathweof her profound 
regret, and to assure him that every- 
body concerned in his arrest should 
be severely punished. The Russian 
did not, however, content himself 
with this assurance, and protested 
vigorously in writing against the 
treatment he had received. Mr. 
Boyle replied that the Privy Council 
had been called together solely to 
examine the affair, that seventeen 
individuals had been arrested, and 
that the Attorney-General had been 
ordered to pursue the prisoners with 
the utmost rigour and “to neglect 
nothing which could give M. de 
Mathweof the most entire satisfac- 
tion.” But all this did not satisfy 
the indignant Mathweof; he left 
immediately for Holland (it is not 
stated whether he paid his debts or 
not), did not accept the farewell 
present which was then always 
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offered to ambassadors, and refused 
to use the vessel which the Govern- 
ment placed at his disposal for his 
passage acrossthe Channel. Parlia- 
ment met soon afterwards, and dis- 
tinetly indicated its appreciation of 
the monstrous nature of the insult 
which had been offered to the Am- 
bassador, by expressly. excepting 
the persons concerned in his arrest 
from the benefit of the general am- 
nesty which was then granted, and 
by passing a Bill for the regulation 
of the immunities and prerogatives 
of the Diplomatic Body. This latter 
measure was, indeed, indispensable, 
for to that date the Statute Book 
contained no allusion to the subject, 
so that, after all, it was found im- 
possible to inflict any punishment 
on the seventeen persons (with the 
Sheriff of Middlesex at their head) 
who were implicated in the attack 
on Mathweof. They were found 


guilty by the jury, but no sen- 


tence could be pronounced upon 
them, for their offence was so 
far, unknown to law. This issue 
of the trial was so annoying 
to Queen Anne that she sent a 
special explanation of it to the Czar 
Peter, deploring that English cus- 
tom prevented her from acting with- 
out law, and forwarding to him an 
illuminated copy of the new Act of 
Parliament, as evidence that insults 
to Ambassadors would henceforth 
be followed by due pains and pen- 
alties. Furthermore, Lord Whit- 
worth, who was Queen Anne’s repre- 
sentative in Russia, offered public 
excuses in her name to the Czar in 
the presence of the Corps Diploma- 
tique and the Court. It will be 
noticed that all these complicated 
proceedings bore solely on the one 
point of attack on an ambassador; 
the subsidiary question of his debts 
was lost sight of altogether. We 
may then apparently infer that it 
was regarded as of no real import- 
ance, and that prerogative, not 
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honesty, was the preoccupation of 
the two Governments. 

Sixty years afterwards another 
case arose in which, at last, honesty 
took precedence of prerogative: the 
world was beginning to grow pure, 
and to object to the continuance of 
robberies calmly perpetrated under 
the shield of privilege. The Baron 
de Wrech, minister of the Land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel at the French 
Court, was known to be intending 
to leave Paris, at the expiration of 
his mission, without taking any 
notice of his creditors. So the 
latter sent in a protest to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, gave 
the details of ‘their claims, and of 
the conduct of De Wrech, and got 
the Minister to refuse to give Wrech 
his passport until he paid his bills. 
Thereon Wrech grew violent, ap- 
pealed to all his colleagues to sup- 
port him, and persuaded them to 
take up his arguments as common 
to themselves. The French Govern- 
ment answered by a note which 
really contains a masterly exposition 
of the whole subject of immunities, 
urging, with much logic and many 
proofs, that ambassadors cannot 
anyhow possess higher privileges 
than are enjoyed by the monarchs 
whom they represent; that the 
goods of sovereigns in foreign 
countries may be seized for the 
payment of their debts; that no 
ambassador can refuse to discharge 
the debts which he has contracted 
in the country where he resides, for 
the double reason that “his own 
sovereign cannot wish him to 
violate the first law of natural 
justice, which is anterior to the 
privileges of the Droit des Gens ;” 
and that no sovereign can admit 
that those privileges should be used 
to the detriment of his own subjects. 
The examples quoted in support of 
this view of the question are ex- 
plicit enough; they show that, at 
Vienna, the Court-Marshal occupied 
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himself especially with the verifica- 
tion of the payment of the debts 
of ambassadors before they left; 
that the property of Czernicheff, 
Russian envoy to Great Britain, 
was impounded in 1764, and held 
until Prince Liechtenstein gave 
security ; that in Russia, a depart- 
ing Minister had to publish three 
notices of his going; and that the 
furniture, the papers, and even the 
children of M. de Bausset, French 
ambassador at Petersburg, were 
seized until the King of France had 
himself engaged to pay the debts 
which that gentleman had incurred ; 
that at Berlin in 1723, the Baron 
de Posse, Swedish Minister, was 
put in prison because he refused to 
pay a saddler; that at Turin, the 
coach of the ambassador of Spain 
had been held as security for debt. 
To all these arguments Wrech could 
make no serious reply; the refusal 
of his passports was maintained, 
and it was not till the Landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel had undertaken to pay 
all he owed that he was permitted 
to leave France. 

It might have been supposed that 
a question of such a kind could not 
possibly arise in our time, and that 
in this century reason had finally 
got the better of prerogative; but 
in 1839, another dispute occurred 
as to the right to seize an ambassa- 
dor’s property for debt. In that 
year Mr. Wheaton, United States 
minister at Berlin, was moving from 
one house to another, when the 
landlord of the house which he was 
leaving pretended that he had not 
been paid for some stains upon 
the walls, and stopped the carpets 
and the curtains as security. Mr. 
Wheaton immediately complained 
to the Foreign Minister, who re- 
plied that the landlord was fully 
justified in acting as he had done. 
A discussion arose thereon, and 
though the dispute itself was, of 
course, arranged at once, the con- 
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test about theory and principle 
lasted till 1844. The memoirs ex- 
changed on this occasion exhibit 
one most curious peculiarity ; ancient 
privilege was defended by the great 
Republic of America, while half- 
feudal aristocratic Prussia took up 
the championship of actual ideas 
and common-sense. Mr. Wheaton 
and his Government based their 
arguments on prerogative, while the 
Foreign Minister of Prussia pro- 
claimed that modern legislation is 
superior to old authorities and old 
precedents, and asserted that, as Mr. 
Wheaton had signed a lease when 
he hired his house, he had thereby, 
according to the present civil law of 
Europe, accepted all the conse- 
quences to which an ordinary tenant 
may become exposed. So the point 
was fought over for five years, and 
it ended, as it had begun, with 
a total disagreement between the 
views of the two Governments. 


Other forms of privilege have 


provoked struggles amongst our 
ancestors; rights of exclusive juris- 
diction over servants (of whatever 
nationality), rights of passage 
through certain streets or doorways, 
rights of free importation of articles 
prohibited to the commerce of the 
country, have led to smart fighting 
between Governments and Envoys, 
each side invariably acting on the 
principle of claiming as much as 
possible for itself, and of granting 
as little as possible to the other. 
But the examples already quoted 
are sufficient ; they show the nature 
of the privileges which ambassadors 
once enjoyed, and the means which 
they employed to guard them; they 
indicate, with quite enough distinct- 
ness, the violence of the struggle 
for diplomatic place and power: it 
would -be useless to add more stories 
of the past; we can go on to the 
present condition of the question. 
The collection of definitions of 
the supposed rights and obligations 
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of nations towards each other, which 
constitute what is called “ interna- 
tional law,” has always included, 
from its earliest beginnings, ex- 
planations of the prerogatives of 
ambassadors; but it is only since 
the commencement of the present 
century that those explanations 
have assumed a character of serious- 
ness and certainty. And even now 
they cannot be regarded as being 
absolutely positive and beyond dis- 
cussion, for it must be borne in 
mind that, after all, there is no 
“law” whatever between nations, 
and that what bears that delusive 
name is nothing but a series of pro- 
bable and generally very reasonable 
propositions put forward some time 
ago by certain writers, because they 
seemed to correspond with prece- 
dent and usage, but which, as a 
whole, have never received from 
any nation the consecration of an 
avowed adoption; which are still, 
with few exceptions, little more 
than the expression of the personal 
views of their authors; and which, 
even if nations did adopt them, 
could never be made obligatory—as 
things now stand—except by war. 
Nations, as between themselves, 
have no police, no judges, and no 
prisons; the “law” which each of 
them applies within its territory is 
a reality, because each of them has 
organised the means and possesses 
the power of enforcing it; but the 
“law of nations” is an empty phrase, 
and the attempts to codify its sup- 
posed elements which are now be- 
ginning to be talked about, will bea 
waste of time and labour unless some 
ingenious politician simultaneously 
invents a process of jurisdiction by 
which the intended Code can be 
regularly maintained and putin force 
after the Governments of the world 
have voted it. The unauthorised 
indications which at present bear 
the name of “Droit des Gens,” 
render, however, many real services ; 
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both in theory and in practice they 
serve as guides, and a habit of re- 
ferring to them anl of accepting 
them as exact, and as possessing 
even, in many cases, a certain force 
of moral obligation, is evidently 
growing up amongst the nations; 
but notwithstanding this, the Drott 
des Gens has always been at the 
mercy of the strongest, and it is 
difficult to imagine how it can ever 
cease to be so; foreven if it should 
some day assume the form and ac- 
quire the value of a universal treaty, 
that would not necessarily increase 
its strength or durability, inasmuch 
as sad experience shows us that most 
treaties are only made to be after- 
wards torn up again. Still, true as 


all this may be, the books on the 
Law of Nations may be accepted as 
tolerably safe authorities for our 
present purpose, on the ground that 
as the once grave question of prero- 
gative has now dwindled into al- 


most nothing, as it has ceased to 
excite emotions or to provoke diffi- 
culties, there is no reason for reject- 
ing the moderate definitions of it 
which modern legists offer to us. 
It is one of the few points of the 
Droit des Gens on which for the 
moment all States appear to practi- 
cally agree. But, as was said at 
the commencement of this article, 
now that prerogatives have grown 
reasonable they have ceased to be 
amusing; a statement of their ac- 
tual condition is a necessary com- 
plement to their past history, but it 
will not be at all diverting. 

The successive writers on the law 
of nations have done little more 
than reproduce, with more or less 
variation of form and language, the 
opinions, the examples, and the 
arguments of their predecessors ; 
but still, as no one of them gives 
all the details and all the definitions 
of this question of immunities, we 
cannot limit our description of them 
to quotations from one authority 
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alone. Even Phillimore, who, ex- 
cepting Calvo, is the most recent of 
the authors on the subject, is not an 
absolutely complete expounder of 
actual views. We will adopt him 
as our main guide, but to make the 
story clear we must consult others 
too. He defines the status of 
ambassador as “composed of 
rights stricti juris, resting on 
the basis of natural law, and 
therefore immutable; and of privi- 
leges, originally not immutable, but 
so rational in their character, and so 
hallowed by usage, as to be univer-’ 
sally presumed, and to become mat- 
ter of strict right if their abrogation 
have not been formally promulgated 
(a case almost inconceivable) before 
the arrival of the ambassador. The 
former are usually described under 
the title of inviolability, the latter 
under the title of exterritoriality.” 
This sentence is evidently intended 
to apply to present privileges only, 
but, even with that limitation of its 
meaning, it is rather strongly word- 
ed; we may, however, take it as a 
starting-point, and go on from it to 
the description of “inviolability” 
which follows it. The right of in- 
violability extends to all classes of 
public Ministers who duly represent 
their sovereign or their State; it 
attaches to all those who really and 
properly belong to the household of 
the ambassador; it applies to what- 
ever is necessary for the discharge 
of his functions; it entitles him to 
exemption from all criminal pro- 
ceedings, and to freedom from arrest 
in all civil suits; his private effects, 
his papers and correspondence, are 
inviolable; these rights attach from 
the moment he sets his foot in the 
country to which he is sent (provided 
previous notice of his mission has 
been given) or, in any case, from 
the moment of the production 
of his credentials: finally, Philli- 
more lays it down that they extend, 
in time of peace, to transit, through 
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a third country, but that, in time 
of war, an ambassador cannot be se- 
cure from imprisonment without a 
previously obtained permission to 
pass; in no case, however, can his 
life be taken, unless, indeed, he ex- 
ercises hostilities. Such are the 
prerogatives of inviolability which 
Phillimore describes as “ resting on 
the basis of natural law, and there- 
fore immutable.” 

For a definition of his second class 
of privileges—those which he com- 
prises under the head of “ exterri- 
toriality’—we will refer to that 
most practical and useful book, 
Block’s ‘Dictionnaire de la Pol- 
itique,’ which explains this barbar- 
ous word with a simplicity and a 
clearness rarely found amongst writ- 
ers on the subject. It says: “ Ex- 
territoriality means the night pos- 
sessed by the representatives of 
foreign powers to live in the coun- 
try to which they are accredited 
under the laws of the country 
to which they belong. Foreign 
sovereigns, and all diplomatic en- 
voys who represent sovereigns or 
States, enjoy therefore an immunity 
from local jurisdiction under this 
right of exterritoriality. The sove- 
reign who is temporarily on the 
territory of another power, is never- 
theless considered, by a fiction 
of international law, to be still in 
his own territory, and continues to 
possess all the prerogatives inherent 
to his sovereignty. This privilege 
does not extend to princes and 
princesses of reigning houses, but 
it is granted to ambassadors and 
other diplomatic agents, because, to 
a certain point, they represent the 
person of the sovereign whose 
powers they hold; they are sup- 
posed, for the entire duration 
of their mission, to have never 
quitted the State which sent them. 
This fiction extends to the wives and 
children of ambassadors, to the 
persons of their suite, and even to 
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their personal property.” Most of 
the continental legists adopt this 
“fiction” as the one real source of 
inviolability, as well as of all other 
privileges; they do not separate 
inviolability and _ exterritoriality, 
like Phillimore, but make one sub- 
ject of the two, giving the first 
place to the latter. This distinc- 
tion is of no real importance to 
ordinary eyes; but it supplies 
an opportunity for discussion, of 
which the authors joyfully avail 
themselves. 

In examining the detail of the 
rights which compose inviolability, 
Phillimore lays it down that an 
ambassador can neither be punished 
nor arrested for any crime against 
life or property (including murder) ; 
and that even for conspiracy against 
the Government or sovereign of the 
State to which he is accredited, “no 
judicial process can be put in mo- 
tion against the representative of a 
foreign sovereign.” All that the 
State can do is to “secure the 
person of the ambassador, and re- 
move him from the borders, and 
.... insist upon his being tried 
by the tribunals, or the proper 
authorities, of his own country.” 
This definition is, however, op- 
posed by many writers, both ancient 
and modern, who maintain that, 
in certain special contingencies, 
a Government is justified in judging 
an ambassador for murder or con- 
spiracy. The safest opinion to hold 
about it is to have none at all; for 
even if such a case were to present 
itself in any country, it would be 
dealt with and decided solely ac- 
cording to the ideas prevailing in 
that country; the precedent so 
caused would not, of necessity, 
engage any other country, and the 
difficulty would probably remain as 
open as before. In theory, diplo- 
matic inviolability is untimited; 
but whether it would be found to 
be so everywhere in practice, is a 
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question which it is prudent not to 
attempt to solve. 

As to the less important privi- 
leges grouped by Phillimore under 
the head of “ exterritoriality,” there 
is not so much difference of opinion. 
By those privileges an ambassador 
is freed from all civil responsibility ; 
his person, and the persons of his 
family, the secretaries and attachés 
of his embassy, cannot be pursued, 
and his servants participate, though 
in a less degree, in this immunity ; 
his house and carriage are inviolable ; 
his personal property cannot be 
seized ; he is exempt from all taxa- 
tion, national or municipal, and, in 
many countries, he enjoys freedom 
from excise and customs duties. 
‘These exemptions are not, however, 
altogether universal in their applica- 
tion ; there are exceptions to them. 
They do not extend, and never have 
extended, to real property, or to any 
property represented by the ambas- 
sador as a trustee, or to any goods, 
property, or money belonging to him 
as a trader. Furthermore, he loses 
his prerogative for the moment if he 
becomes plaintiff in a cause, for he 
thereby accepts local jurisdiction as 
regards this cause, and renders him- 
self liable to counter-demands, and 
to condemnation in costs if his suit 
fails. 

In many countries certain of 
these privileges are not simply 
“hallowed by usage,” bat are ren- 
dered executable by special legis- 
lation. In England a law was pass- 
ed in Queen Anne’s reign (it has 
been alluded to in the story about 
Mathweof) in order to precisely fix 
ambassadorial rights, and the pun- 
ishment of persons who infringe 
them. An analogous enactment 
was adopted in the United States in 
1790. In France, though there is 
no special statute on the subject, 
diplomatic immunities were declared 
inviolable by the Constituent As- 
sembly in 1789.. In Spain, there 
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are several laws upon the matter. 
In Russia, it is prescribed that all 
complaints against members of the 
Diplomatic Body must be transmit- 
ted to the Foreign Office. In Ans- 
tria and in Prussia, the law says that 
all members of an Embassy shall 
enjoy the privileges attributed to 
them by the principles of Interna- 
tional Law. In Bavaria, in Hol- 
land, and in Denmark, the Code 
exempts all persons enjoying am- 
bassadorial rights from the jurisdic- 
tion of the tribunals of the country. 
The right of importing duty free 
any articles required for the use of 
the ambassador or embassy is sub- 
ject to different regulations in dif- 
ferent countries. In Russia, it is 
limited to objects introduced during 
the first year of. residence ; in Eng- 
land and in France it is unlimited, 
subject to the formality of asking 
permission of the Government on 
each occasion ; several nations com- 
mute it by the payment of a sum of 
money. In no case do immunities 
extend to any property unconnected 
with the diplomatic character, such 
as tolls or postage. 

There ends the catalogue of the 
still existing privileges of an am- 
bassador ; all the others have gradu- 
ally died out, though very few of 
them have been distinctly abrogated ; 
those that remain are so reasonable, 
so thoroughly in harmony with the 
views now entertained of inter- 
national politeness, that there seems 
to be no reason why they should 
not last on indefinitely, unless, in- 
deed, new conditions of political ex- 
istence should rise up and change 
those views. And this probability 
of duration leads us to a question 
which, though curious, has been 
little noticed by the authors—Is it 
competent to an ambassador to 
descend’ into common life, and to 
voluntarily abandon his preroga- 
tives? Villefort, who was for some 
time legal adviser to the French 
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Foreign Office, has made a special 
study of this point, and his opinion 
is, that though an ambassador is per- 
fectly entitled to permit himself to 
be judged by the civil tribunals of 
the country in which he lives, it is 
altogether beyond his power to give 
up his immunities in a criminal 
case. There are many instances of 
the acceptance of civil jurisdiction 
by diplomatists, and of their appear- 
ance in civil courts both as plaintiffs 
and defendants; but the reports do 
not seem to contain one single ex- 
ample of their voluntary admission 
of criminal jurisdiction against 
themselves. Such of the Euro- 
pean legists as have touched the 
question agree that an ambassa- 
dor cannot yield upon it; but 
Wheaton, the great representative of 
the American school, asserts that 
“he may renounce every privilege 
to which he is entitled by the public 
law ;” and as Wheaton makes no 
exception to the application of this 
view, he consequently leads us 
to suppose that, in his judgment, an 
ambassador really can permit him- 
self to be tried for a crimmal offence. 
As all these details are mere matters 
of opinion, nobody can positively 
prove that Mr. Wheaton is in the 
wrong ; but there does seem to be 
more reason in the argument of M. 
Villefort, that “the situation of 
prisoner in a criminal proceeding 
is evidently incompatible with the 
character of representative of a for- 
eign power.” Anyhow, no ambas- 
sador can, under any circumstances, 
resign his privileges without per- 
mission from his sovereign, even if 
he wishes himself to do so; for he 
holds those privileges through his 
sovereign, and not as a personal 
possession. That detail is, how- 
ever, somewhat outside the ques- 
tion; it is domestic, not interna- 
tional, although its application is 
real and constant, as was proved a 
few years ago, when a well-known 
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ambassador had to obtain authority 
from his imperial master to waive 
the immunities of his position be- 
fore he could fight a duel on an 
island of the Rhine. But, after all, 
whatever be the true theory in the 
matter, it is scarcely likely that—as 
diplomatic nature is only human 
nature with a bigger name—we shail 
ever see any willingness on the part 
of envoys to abandon the strict 
maintenance of their prerogatives. 
On the contrary, they are more likely 
to do what mankind always does 
when it gets a chance—seek for 
opportunities of taking more; and 
this disposition is especially likely 
to show itself in the present case, if 
it can ; for, to quote another phrase 
from Villefort, “in this matter of 
diplomatic immunities, practice has 
always tended to exaggerate the 
law, which tendency is not surpris- 
ing when it is considered that privi- 
leges are precisely the sort of rights 
which are always trying to grow 
bigger.” The real interest of the 
question lies not so much in itself— 
although it certainly is odd—as in 
the fact that it suddenly opens upa 
glimpse into the inner depths of the 
mysteries of prerogative,—a glimpse 
which we obtain from no other 
standpoint ; a glimpse which strikes 
us with the deepest awe, for it at 
last shows to us the true immen- 
sity of rights which, perhaps, 
cannot be given up by their pos- 
sessors—which, it may be, stick to 
them whether they will or not. 
From this light those privileges re- 
mind us of that other equally in- 
delible faculty, “the tongue that 
can never lie,” which was offered 
by the fairy queen to Thomas the 
Rhymer, but which he, most 
practically, declined to accept, as 
being altogether too inconvenient. 
Whatever be the feeling with 
which ambassadors regard their 
privileges, they would probably 
take the same ground as Thomas. 
2A 
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about the tongue, and, if it were 
proposed to them, would reject 
it, doubtless, just as he did, and 
for the self-same reason. 

If, after this long look into de- 
tails, we stand back a little and con- 
template diplomatic privileges as a 
whole, we find ourselves instinctively 
disposed to entertain respect for 
them. They certainly are not mainly 
nonsense, like so many other of the 
manifestations of the pride of na- 
tions: they are based on reason, in 
some degree at least; they have 
ceased to present any outrageous 
features ; nobody complains of them, 
and no reformer has yet suggested 
that they be swept away. These 


are a good many merits for one sub- 
ject to possess: few forms of inter- 
national relationship can show such 
an accumulation of motives for exist- 
ence; few ancient practices have 
adapted themselves more skilfully 
to present exigencies. 


But with all 
the veneration which we, conse- 
quently, cannot fail to feel for so 
rare and so remarkable an institu- 
tion, it is impossible to resist the 
temptation to simultaneously laugh 
at it some little; not with unre- 
stricted, riotous hilarity—which 
would be altogether unbecoming 
towards so decorous, so highly plac- 
ed a usage—but with that subdued 
deferential mirth which has just 
room to place itself between awe 
and eriticism. Nothing stands so 
high, in our time, as to be absolutely 
beyond the reach of a gentle smile. 
We have lived to see audacious 
people dare to converse sportively 
of the Geographical Society, Home 
Rule, and Convocation. Why, then, 
should diplomatists add to their im- 
munities an exemption from this 
universal risk? As no answer can 
be made to such a question, it was, 
perhaps, a waste of words to put it; 
but at all events, it was courteous to 
inquire whether any objection could 
-be offered before we proceed to indi- 
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cate the less serious aspects of the 
system of prerogatives. 

At first sight it seems that such 
a system must confer many real ad- 
vantages on those who profit by it 
—so many and so real, indeed, that 
they look more like material satis- 
factions than political distinctions. 
If that impression were correct, 
diplomatic privileges should be 
classed with money, beauty, dinners, 
and the other good things of this 
life, rather than amongst the pre- 
rogatives of monarchs and the 
rights of Governments. Such an 
impression would, however, be 
illusory ; for these enormous fran- 
chises, which appear so huge on 
paper, are of very little service in 
reality. They produce a dazzling 
eftect to look at, but so do fire- 
works; and there is not much more 
solid substance in the one than in 
the other. Very few of us are in 
the habit of requiring exemption 
from either civil or criminal juris- 
diction. The majority of people live 
and die without ever having seen a 
judge or the interior of a law court; 
and it would be most-unjust to the 
diplomatists of our epoch to sup- 
pose that they have a special 
faculty, peculiar to themselves, for 
getting into difficulties with the 
Code. Most of them are, on the 
contrary, of the most obedient and 
peaceable dispositions, and set the 
world an excellent example of 
placid good behaviour. The result 
is, that though these immunities 
from justice would be of the utmost 
value to housebreakers, forgers, and 
assassins, they are of no kind of 
utility to ambassadors. They are 
given to the wrong people; they 
are about as serviceable, habitually, 
to the representatives of States, as 
spectacles to a blind man, a pen- 
knife to a blackbird, or modesty to 
a poet. This being so, we are 
forced to recognise either that 
these privileges have always been 
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purely decorative since their ori- 
gin, or else that, when they were 
first established, ambassadors did 
need to be protected against juris- 
diction. Judging from the stories 
which have come down to us, it 
would seem as if the latter of 
these theories were the more pro- 
bable of the two, though it supplies 
a most lamentable explanation of 
the starting-point of this category of 
prerogatives. We cannot be expected 
to seriously believe, whatever the 
legists may say about it, that these 
immunities were originally bestowed 
out of pure compliment to foreign 
sovereigns and their representatives. 
Kings were in those days far too 
absolute, and held far too resolutely 
to the maintenance of their authority, 
to have resigned one atom of their 
power without good reason; and the 
good reason was—as we must un- 
happily presume—that their envoys 
were in the habit of getting violent, 
and therefore would have been in 
constant danger of imprisonment 
and beheading, if they had not been 
protected by immunities against the 
consequences of their vehemence. 
As this necessity was universal—the 
gentlemen of the period being ad- 
dicted, without distinction of nation- 
ality, to blows and manslaughter, 
and sometimes even to a little rob- 
bery on good occasions—it followed 
that all monarchs were equally inte- 
rested in providing for the safety of 
their representatives, and therefore 
granted to the representatives of 
other potentates the protection which 
they needed for their own. The law- 
books do not own this: they prefer 
to talk of the “inalienable preroga- 
tive of the public minister,” of the 
“sacred character of these delegates 
of royalty ;”’ but these pompous 
wordings, if applicable to the pre- 
sent (about which we may be al- 
lowed to indulge a glimmering 
doubt), are certainly not accurately 
descriptive of the past. The real 
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story of the beginnings of these. pri- 
vileges is manifestly the one which 
we have just presumed to sketch. It 
may be disagreeable to the worship- 
pers of prerogative, but it is truer 
than their enthusiastic fancies. 

If, however, this part of the priv- 
ileges possessed by diplomatists is 
now practically of no use to them, 
and if, furthermore, the inviola- 
bility of their footmen, drawing- 
rooms, broughams, and letter-bags, 
no longer confers upon them a . 
greatness beyond the reach of other 
men, it must be owned that, in the 
faculty of importing foreign goods 
duty free, they do possess a most 
delightful and most evident supe- 
riority over the non-diplomatic 
crowd. Conceive the matchless 
joy of being able to scoft legally at 
the Custom House! Conceive the 
triumph of “doing,” every day, 
that natural and hereditary foe. of 
modern man! It really must be 
well worth while to be an ambassa- 
dor, to acquire the power of giving 
one’s self that ineftable satisfaction. 
And yet, by one of those inexpli- 
cable contradictions which one ob- 
serves in human nature, the pro- 
prietors of this exceptional and 
most enviable faculty scarcely ever 
utilise it! One would naturally 
have supposed that they would 
keep on at it always, not only for 
the pleasure of the process, but 
somewhat also to make the Custom 
House atone, by torturing it with 
the spectacle of their perpetual 
undutied imports, for its cruelties 
to the outside universe. But, 
strangely, they do not. They 
simply ask leave to bring in 
what they really want, in a quite 
honest fashion, and evidently in 
no way feel that it is their bound- 
en duty to act as the avengers 
of mankind, and to wound and 
worry the common enemy while 
they can. This isa most distressing 
consequence of the progress of public 
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honesty ; and it is a totally insuffi- 
cient consolation to be assured that 
ambassadors do, at all events, im- 
port for nothing their own and 
their friends’ cigars, and thereby 
prove the strict exactness of the as- 
sertion which was made at the com- 
mencement of this article, that 
diplomatic privileges now mean, in 
practice, little more than the power 
of smoking untaxed tobacco, Whe- 
ther the right of inviting the sove- 
reign to dinner should be counted 
as one more real advantage, depends 
entirely on one’s view of the charm 
of royal society. We need not at- 
tempt to solve the proposition ; and 
it is the less necessary to try to do 
so, for the good reason that the 
power in question does not belong 
to plenipotentiaries in general, but 
is exclusively reserved to ambassa- 
dors properly so called—that is to 
say (excluding England, where the 


right seems to be in abeyance), to 
twenty-seven gentlemen in Conti- 


nental capitals. Perhaps, indeed, 
this illustrious faculty ought not to 
be alluded to here at all—for the 
authors, most discreetly, do not 
presume to speak of it ; they pass it 
over, in respectful silence, as being 
a private mystery, not a public right. 

It is possible that the dignitaries 
directly interested may find other 
joys and other merits in the liber- 
ties attached to their exalted situa- 
tion—it is possible that they may 
consider all those liberties to be 
practically effective as well as orna- 
mentally honorific; but, if so, we 
cannot follow them. We have pro- 
claimed already that their rights are 
indispensable, and that there is no 
reason why any one of them should 
be withdrawn; but the conviction 
that they are necessary does not 
lead us to admit that they are real. 
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From this point of view they resem- 
ble wigs, crinolines, Mrs. Harris, and 
wooden legs, all of which, like dip- 
lomatic privileges, combine the con- 
flicting characters of necessity and 
unreality. This want of substanti- 
ality is indeed the chief feature of 
prerogatives as they now stand. 
Because they were once an indisput- 
able fact, we imagine that they are 
so still; because they loom large in 
history, we allow ourselves to fancy 
that their effectiveness is not much 
diminished in the present ; because 
lawyers go on writing solemn books 
about them, we suppose that they 
are still in regular operation: and 
yet, when we look closely at them, 
we observe that, as manners are now 
constituted, these sonorous privi- 
leges, which were once so formid- 
able, have ceased to be anything 
but an empty though thoroughly 
justifiable vanity. 

The time of privileges is past, not 
because they are no longer logical 
or useful in certain cases, but be- 
cause education is levelling ranks 
and habits with such rapidity that 
it is becoming very difficult to uti- 
lise a privilege if we have one. In 
this case we maintain prerogatives 
in name, not only from old custom, 
but from reason; but we are becom- 
ing more and more unable to keep 
them up in practice. Perhaps the 
day will come when every citizen 
will be able to import regalias with- 
out duty, and to ask monarchs to 
his parties; but even if those two 
faculties should continue to remain, 
for all time, the exclusive property 
of ambassadors, the inequality will 
not be very flagrant, and will scarce- 
ly justify the nations of the earth in 
making revolutions and upsetting 
constitutions in order to put it 
down. 
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Tue pre-eminence which all the 
modern world has concurred in giv- 
ing to the classic literature of ancient 
Greece and Rome, is one of the most 
curious facts in the mental history 
of humanity. It is the only foun- 
dation of letters upon which every 
European nation is agreed. All 
the charms of novelty, all the jeal- 
ousies of race, all natural human 
pride in the development of Science 
and the progress of Art, have yield- 
ed to the silent power of works pro- 
duced in ages completely apart 
from our own—removed from us by 
difference of tongues, difference of 
sentiments, habits, beliefs—every- 
thing that is most characteristic in 
mankind. The world is so accus- 
tomed to this wonder that it is pro- 
bably only those who sit in the seat 
of the unlearned who are ever really 
struck by it, or perceive the curious 
testimony thus rendered to human 
nature and human genius, as above 
the action of time, unsusceptible 
of that development which is the 
condition of all secondary things. 
The rules of Art have changed, and 
habits of life and modes of thought. 
Morality even has undergone a pro- 
found and all-pervading revolution. 
Sentiments which were sufficiently 
noble and worthy in the days of 
Homer are ignoble and unworthy 
now; things which his heroes do 
proudly, the meanest of English- 
men would be ashamed to do, so 
entire is the change. Language 
even, in the wider signification of 
the word, has altered, and the allu- 
sions and metaphors and impersona- 
tions which gave eloquence to Greek 
verse, sound turgid and meaningless 
in modern tongues. Yet all these 


details are of no effect to lessen the 
power of that primeval literature 
which, outlasting all primeval for- 
ests, all systems, religions, and gov- 
ernments, reigns still as potent as 
in the days of Pericles, bearing an 
almost tyrannical sway over our 
education and our intelligence. Not 
to descend to those prejudices of 
scholarship, which can scarcely bear 
to allow that the genius of Shake- 
speare could exist uninspired by 
classic models, the universal senti- 
ment vf Europe considers all men 
imperfectly educated who have not 
been “ grounded,” as Dominie Samp- 
son grounded his pupils, in the 
Greek and Latin tongues. The 
“ Humanities” is the expressive 
old-fashioned term for those lan- 
guages in which Genius first made 
itself felt as aypower in the world; 
and nothing that has occurred in 
all the centuries since—no discov- 
eries, though so many have been 
made—no developments, though 
their number is infinite—no new 
thing, though everything is new, 
—have shaken the power, or 
indeed much diminished the in- 
fluence, of the two parent tongues, 
and the wonderful inheritance of 
letters which they have left to 
us. Whether this is altogether 
wise, or altogether beneficial, is a 
question which might perhaps be 
discussed if any competent judge 
were sufficiently free from the pre- 
judices of education to be able to 
discuss it; but we suspect it is only 
those who have too imperfect a 
knowledge of the question to secure 
our confidence in their treatment of 
it who would have boldness enough 
to take it up. There are, indeed, 
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no small number of persons who ad- 
vocate a change in the one stereo- 
typed mode of education which is 
universal among us, and would pre- 
fer for the non-academical mind, or 
for those who have but little time 
to spend in the processes of instruc- 
tion, a thorough trainfng in modern 
languages and modern lore to fit 
them for practical uses ; but not one 
has been so bold as to suggest that 
the highest education of all was pos- 
sible with this foundation left out 
or imperfectly laid. Thus, by uni- 
versal consent, the old poetry and 
old philosophy of the Greeks— 
and after them, to a lesser but still 
great degree, the philosophy, his- 
tory, and poetry of the harsher 
Romans—is firmly established every- 
where, wherever civilisation or letters 
reign, as the groundwork of every- 
thing that deserves to be called 
education. A most curious fact 
among all the prodigies of things; 
but one which is absolutely above 
discussion, and must be accepted, 
private opinion being on this point 
overborne and silenced by the 
common voice of all nations and of 
all time. 

This being the case, it is perhaps 
rather hard that one half of the race 
should be absolutely cut oft by habit 
and prejudice from all share in this 
universal groundwork of education, 
and a great proportion of the other 
half kept from it by iron force of 
circumstances, by poverty, and all 
the necessities of toil. Many at- 
tempts have been made, by means of 
translation, to obviate this hardship, 
and doubtless with some beneficial 
results. A century ago, indeed, we 
suppose Pope’s ‘ Homer,’ for example 
—which is perhaps more markedly 
Pope than Homer—was sufficiently 
popular to be read like any other 
English poem, and to make Achilles 
and Ulysses, Hector and Andro- 
mache, known with some degree of 
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familiarity to the busy men and the 
women of his age. Lord Derby’s 
fine and spirited translation of the 
‘Tliad,’ so much more true to the 
spirit of the original, and Mr. 
Worsley’s graceful and poetic ren- 
dering of the ‘Odyssey,’ have in 
their turn made Homer, so to speak, 
popular, and reintroduced him to 
the present century. But we cannot 
think that translations generally 
ever give effective rendering of the 
meaning of a poet. Writers in prose 
have better fortune, and are more 
happy in their fate ; yet every reader 
knows how much meaning, and still 
more how much grace, evaporates, 
even in the case of a prose writer, 
in his transfer from one tongue to 
another—and that even when the 
journey is so short as from France 
to England or from England to 
France. How much more this must 
be the case when the voyager comes 
across oceans and across centuries 
from the wealthy.and subtle tongue 
of the Greek, so rich in minutest 
shades of expression, into the down- 
right, straightforward syllables of 
Saxon English, any reader will 
easily perceive. And who at any 
time, out of any language, will ren- 
der to us the delicate music of verse, 
the magic of poetical expression, 
and that divine art, which by the 
simple turn of a phrase, by some 
cunning balance of tuneful words, 
can charm the very hearts out of 
our bosoms? It is a great chance, 
even when a poet translates a poet, 
as rarely happens, that any real 
echo of the original music reaches 
our ears. Even such a work as 
Coleridge’s ‘ Wallenstein,’ though 
the translator is.of equal poetical rank 
with the author, lacks, as we feel, a 
hundred touches which thrill the ear 
and the spirit in the original strain ; 
and to descend to more ordinary 
levels, though Carey’s Dante is most 
faithful and trustworthy, virtuous 
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would that reader be who could 
read through the ‘ Divine Comedy ’ 
in the pages of Carey. The English 
reader ignorant of German, who, 
wishing to make acquaintance with 
Germany’s greatest poet, takes up 
any of the ordinary translations 
of Goethe, must gulp down with 
wondering faith or incredulity, ac- 
cording to his temperament, many 
verses called brilliant and beauti- 
ful by all critics, which in the 
English version are dull as ditch- 
water, and scarcely more clear. The 
chief pleasure derived from transla- 
tions,.we believe, falls to the lot of 
those who, knowing the author well 
in the original, are able to judge how 
well or how ill he is rendered, to lin- 
ger over and improve the imperfect 
lines, to vituperate those which are 
beyond the reach of improvement, 
and finally to decide, as we do, that 
translation of a poet is a thing next 
to impossible. 

The reader will ask, How, then, 
are we to form any idea of poems 
written in a language we do not un- 
derstand, and notably in those lan- 
guages of which it has just been 
said that they are the foundation of 
liberal education? To this question 
Mr. Collins and his coadjutors, in 
the edition of the ‘ Ancient Classics,’ 
now just completed, and crowned by 
the flower-wreath of Lord Neaves’s 
‘ Anthology,’ enable us, we are glad 
to say, to givean answer. The idea 
which has thus been carried out to 
completion is, so far as we are aware, 
original; and the works form a very 
noble and worthy offering to their 
country on the part of the gentlemen 
—too long alist to be here quoted— 
who have aided in carrying it out. 
The plan of this series is to make the 
forgetful or uninstructed reader ac- 
quainted with the character, situa- 
tion, and sentiments of each classic 
author—with the scope of his argu- 
ment when the subject is philosophi- 
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cal—with the nature of the story 
when it is dramatical,—interspersing 
here and there a quotation, but not 
more of this than seems necessary to 
aftord a glimpse of the writer in his 
own voice and method. We cannot 
give higher praise than to say that 


- this admirable plan has been carried 


out with, on the whole, a high degree 
of success, and that the little library 
of the ‘ Ancient Classics’ is ad- 
mirably qualified to restore to the in- 
telligent ignorant—that large, and 
in many respects most attractive, 
portion of the community—their 
share in the inheritance which na- 
ture, circumstance, or custom has 
hitherto shut them out from, and 
so to make them partial compensa- 
tion for the loss which is their mis- 
fortune. We trust no_ sensitive 
reader will be offended by the desig- 
nation which we have ventured.to 
employ. Intelligence, as distin- 
guished from knowledge, gets but 
little recognition nowadays; yet we 
make bold to say that there is no 
audience in the world so desirable 
and so delightful as intelligent and 
curious listeners, who know nothing, 
or next to nothing, of the subject 
about to be unfolded to them. 
Their ignorance is an accident of all 
others the most favourable to their 
instructor, and secures that fresh- 
ness of interest and reality of inter- 
communication which is the very 
highest delight of teaching, whatever 
may be its kind. To this portion 
of the public we commend these 
charming little volumes with un- 
bounded confidence in its apprecia- 
tion of them. To those who have 
not yet availed themselves of their 
instruction, an account of these valu- 
able little books may not be unde- 
sirable ; and it is to this, rather than 
any detailed criticism of a series 
which extends over the widest liter- 
ary collections in the world, that we 
mean to address ourselves now. 
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Criticism, indeed, seems somewhat 
out of place as applied to Homer, to 
Aischylus, or to Plato; those great 
figures, deified or canonised, or both, 
by so many ages, are placed too 
high even for the audacious flights 
of the modern critic ; and even did 
our boldness go so far, we do 
not know how to come at the 
right standing-ground from which 
to direct our telescope at them, with 
any hope of getting them in the right 
light for such a purpose. To tell 
the truth, the literary atmosphere is 
too deeply tinged with the shadows 
of those ancient potentates, to make 
it easy for us to form any unbiassed 
opinion of their excellences or of 
their defects. Even those of us 
who are not familiar with them 
at all—who have never, so to 
speak, seen them before — have 
ye, seen, all our lives long, so 
many reflections of them, and heard 


so many echoes of their great 
voices, that we are in but an in- 


different position for regulating 
their various magnitudes, or for 
letting loose an indifferent opinion 
as to their perfections or imperfec- 
tions. That there is a great deal of 
superstition in the reverence with 
which ancient literature is surround- 
ed, we do not for a moment doubt ; 
nor are we in the least prepared in 
our own person to go to the stake 
for the superiority of Greek, as 
are so many learned and studious 
persons, to whom all that is best in 
the human intellect is summed up in 
the age of Pericles: but yet we are, 
like our neighbours, bound by too 
many links of reverential associa- 
tions, and overawed by too many 
authorities, to be able to look calmly 
upon the heroic shades as they pass 
before us, or point them out as 
Helen pointed out the Argive chief- 
tains to old Priam in the gate. They 
are surrounded by a halo of solemn 
importance—by a superstition, a 
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prejudice, which is all-powerful. 
But after all, dear reader, this last 
simile is not so inappropriate as it 
seemed at the first glance. Your 
present humble guide to these 
flowery fields is not Helen, any 
more than you are Priam and his 
elders. Probably, indeed, the state 
of the case is reversed, and it may 
be to a listener as fair as and more 
innocent than the fabled princess, 
the cause of all the woes of Troy, 
that a venerable cicerone, with locks 
as white as those of the Trojan 
king, herein discourses, pointing 
out, from the battlements where 
Maga’s flag has fluttered proudly 
through many a siege, the great 
array of shadowy splendours upon 
the plain below. If so, sweet 
reader, give usjyour pretty hand. 
This lore is doubly appropriate to 
your case. Come near, and we will 
point out to you, with all the com- 
placency which moved those old 
men of yore towards that other fatal 
beauty, the long array of this prince- 
ly procession, the gigantic noble 
figures, the far-off but lofty victors 
of the past. 

The series begins as Art begins, 
and as all literature begins, with the 
great epos, the story which is the 
first aliment of the awakened 
mind. Before we begin to think, 
or to know that we have thought, 
does not every new child-microcosm 
of the big world begin by demand- 
ing the Story, which is the first 
tribute it exacts from its race, the 
first necessity of its being? The 
‘Tliad’ is the great antitype of that 
universal symbol] of human curiosity. 
It is to the human race what the tra- 
ditionary story of the nursery is to 
every new human soul. Whether it 
has any occult and mythical meaning 
not visible on the surface; whether 
it is the traditionary history of a 
real but far-distant event, or merely 
the invention of the first great poet 
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—or whether, indeed, it belongs to 
one poet at all, and is not rather a 
bundle of anonymous ballads,—are 
questions to which we do not pretend 
to be capable of giving any answer, 
and which Mr. Collins happily 
avoids embarrassing us with. What 
he does do is to give us a vivid and 
animated account of Homer’s stir- 
ring tale, setting before us thé con- 
flict and the conflicting parties in a 
brilliant yet concise narrative, in 
which is embodied the story of 
Troy, and the many and varied 
persons involved, the scene and the 
events of the ‘[liad’—everything, 
indeed, in Homer except his words, 
which many men have already 
essayed to give us, with diftering 
degrees of success. All these can 
be set before us without any of the 
difficulties that attend direct trans- 
lation, or the danger of bringing 
down the sublime into the mediocre, 
which constantly happens even in 
the best versions of classic story. 
By this means, too, the least 
satisfactory parts of the poem, 
the tediousness and oft repetitions 
of its combats, and the irritating, 
troublesome, and ignoble meddlin 

of its divinities, is left in the back- 
ground, and does not worry the 
reader’s mind, like the proceedings 
of a village coterie of unpleasant 
gossips and meddlers. Mr. Collins 
does all he can to save his audience 
from the impatience which takes 
possession of us when we read of 
Minerva’s sudden appearance at the 
crisis of a fight to carry off the 
almost discomfited hero, and spoil 
sport, just as the other fine fellow is 
getting the best of it; or of Apollo’s 
ungentlemanly interference (it is 
more pardonable in a ne at a 
similar crisis, spreading a mist, for 
which we are sure stout Hector 
thanked him little, over the hero in 
his chariot. Mr. Collins calls the 
attention of his readers to the valu- 
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able side-light thrown by Homer's 
most ancient story upon the early 
records of patriarchal life which we 
find in the Scriptures. No doubt 
the Biblical student may derive from 
this side-light a certain advantage, 
but the thought which occurs to 
ourselves, in the comparison, is of 
a different character. How much 
more striking, how wonderful when 
we think of it, is the aspect of 
Deity as apparent to the great 
bard, and that which was revealed 
to the Hebrew prophet! How 
troublesome, paltry, and wearisome 
are the gods of Olympus, like 
nothing so much as the village 
clique we have already compared 
them to—a coterie of wrangling and 
meddlesome gossips, endowed with 
power as great as their caprices, but 
never great enough to lend dignity 
to the ill-regulated crowd! To turn 
from this motley and almost comic 
group to the solemn and simple 
grandeur of the Lord God of 
Genesis, is as startling and impres- 
sive a contrast as can well be 
conceived. Whence comes this ex- 
traordinary difference, this incal- 
culable moral superiority? The 
historian of Abraham and the his- 
torian of Achilles are both great 
poets—they are both too far off in 
the mists of antiquity to offer us 
any indication of their personal 
character, or the sources of their 
information. How was it that to 
one on the great Eastern plains 
there came a conception of God so 
infinitely grand and solemn, and to 
the other. among the lovely islands 
and shining seas of Greece a con- 
ception of gods so infinitely paltry 
and miserable? We do not know 
what answer can be made to such 
a question by those who recognise 
nothing more than a mythological 
historian in the Hebrew. A more 
wonderful contrast was never pre- 
sented to human judgment. 
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And the effect of this curious 
paltriness and absence of dignity in 
the Homeric gods is made all the 
more distinct and evident by the 
fine humanity of the heroes them- 
selves. What a wonderful witness 
is this Father of Song to the pro- 
digious separation which exists be- 
tween human nature and all the 
. secondary things which are sup- 
posed to mould and shape it—the 
circumstances which, according to 
some theorists, make all the differ- 
ence between one man and another 
—the process of development which, 
according to others, accounts for 
everything that is distinctive and 
characteristic in the race! It is 
two thousand years at least since 
Achilles sulked among his ships— 
watching with moody gaze the dis- 
comfiture, without his aid, of those 
comrades who had insulted his pride 
and self-regard—and since noble 
Hector took his child in his arms, 
laying aside his glittering helmet to 
reassure the frightened babe. All 
the circumstances, and many of 
the sentiments of humanity, have 
changed since then. What nation 
now would risk its very existence 
for such a wanton pair as Paris and 
Helen? What wronged husband 
would equip an army to reclaim a 
dishonoured wife? What general 
drag at his chariot wheels the 
body of his noble antagonist? Yet 
while the motives and actions of 
these distant figures are often as- 
tounding to us, the men and the 
women are as real as those we 
see with our eyes and touch with 
our hands. Everything else has 
changed, but they are still flesh of 
our flesh and blood of our blood. 
Achilles has his counterpart in every 
nursery, not to say in many a greater 
field of public life; and how other- 
wise could the soldier of the nine- 
teenth century part from the wist- 
ful wife and unconscious child whom 
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he leaves, uncertain of ever seeing 
them again, but with the same 
wringing of the heart, and almost 
the same words as Hector’s? The 
surrounding scene is almost as real 
as the human creatures in it; the 
town with all its defences, enclosing 
so many anxious hearts—the women 
stilling the gnawing of their fears 
and the terrible disquietude of sus- 
pense inthe monotony of their dom- 
estic occupations, or in the prayers 
they pour out in the temples, nobler 
in their trouble than the things 
they worship—the old men at the 
gate, anxiously surveying the crowd- 
ed battalions of their enemies—the 
warriors arming themselves for the 
sally—how true they are to every 
human instinct! And on the oppo- 
site side the careful plans, all liable 
to be deranged by an outburst of per- 
sonal feeling, by a sudden quarrel or 
supposed slight, as councils of war 
have been in all ages—the anxious 
kings feeling upon their shoulders 
the responsibility of a nation’s 
welfare, and prescient of all the re- 
proach and lamentation that will 
assail them if they fail. How per- 
fectly real is this picture of an 
allied army, each warlike group hold- 
ing by its own leaders — each 
haughty chief standing upon his 
dignity—and an all-anxious “ king 
of men” doing his best to hold the 
balance even, and keep all in concert. 
The difference in our habits and 
feelings only seems to quicken our 
sense of the intense reality of these 
great inhabitants of the past, who 
do many things which it would 
be impossible for us to do, with- 
out ever losing their human like- 
ness to every one of us. We can 
all sympathise sufficiently with 
Achilles in that false dignity of 
his wounded pride, as to feel a little 
sore when a plain-spoken critic calls 
it sulks—a brutal word; but not 
one of us can have the slightest 
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fellow-feeling with him when he 
yokes Hector’s body to his car, and 
drags it after him in revolting 
triumph. This extraordinary diffe- 
rence in point of feeling proves the 
wide divergence of the ages and the 
real work of development in man; 
but no more affects the fundamental 
humanity than does the invention 
of railways or telegraphs, and leaves 
Achilles still a true and recognisable 
representative of our race. Indeed, 
Homer in his primitive art is truer 
to nature, even as we know it, than 
some of our own greatest poets; for 
the principles of his craft evidently 
do not require of him any high- 
toned ideal. Hector is the only one 
of his many heroes who approaches 
the finer type of manhood which 
Art has since set highest; the 
others come bodily on the scene, 
faults and all, as genuine men and 
as imperfect as if they still saw the 
light of common day. We know 
nothing that could be said in 
higher praise of the poet’s divine 
art. Mr. Darwin, we believe, asks 
for an immense area in which to 
work his slow and gradual trans- 
formations—and perhaps that great 
philosopher might tell us that 
two thousand years is a moment 
not worth reckoning in _ the 
. long chronicles of the universe; 
but it is at least satisfactory to 
find that so long ago men were 
so very like what men are 
now. Haply, we have learned 
something in the interval, but 
not so very much as we take 
credit for, We give our dead 
enemies honourable burial now- 
adays. It would be hard to say 
in what other particular of human- 
ity we have made anything like 
the advance which we ought; 
and in sentiment we doubt very 
much whether the last development 
of military power and character is 
in any appreciable degree more 
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merciful than Peleus’ sullen but 
heroic son. 

This curious and most impressive 
lesson gives to the great primitive 
song of Homer a weight and im- 
portance which justify, more even 
that its intrinsic beauty and splen- 
dour, the place it has always held in 
the estimation of the world. It 
thus becomes more than a great 
poem; it is the very epos of hu- 
manity, worthy, so far, of a place by 
the side of ancient Scripture-—an 


old, old, immemorial charter of 
common nature and _ universal 
brotherhood. 


Next to the primeval story, the 
first world-taie of which we are 
cognisant, comes the great cycle of 
the Greek drama—parent of the 
drama in all ages, yet with so 
many special features of its own. 
We cannot pretend to agree with 
the writers who, in this series and 
elsewhere, are so far moved by 
scholarly prejudice as to hold up 
for our applause the arrangements 
of the ancient classic stage, the 
songs and dances of its chorus, the 
impressive appearance and elocution 
of its masked actors. They were no 
doubt impressive in the highest 
degree to their natural audience, 
but we fear that the masked and 
buskined performers, elevated to 
more than mortal height, would 
produce no effect whatever upon the 
modern imagination, and that the 
ugliest of mimes would move us 
more than the most beautiful 
Grecian masks ever moulded to 
shadow forth the heroic countenance 
of an’ Agamemnon or an Orestes. 
Neither can we think the chorus 
the happiest of inventions (if we 
dare say as much without being 
ordered for instant execution), 
These details may, we hope, be 
allowed to have been less than 
perfect without in any way de- 
tracting from the magnificent but 
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sombre creations of genius which 
occupied the early stage, and held the 
old Athenians beeathdou with the 
charm of tragedy more profound and 
terrible than has ever been ventured 
upon since that day. Curiously 
enough, those Greeks whose long past 
existence is held up to us as the full- 
est embodiment ever attained to in 
this world of natural harmony and 
brightness—whose love and know- 
ledge of art was most pervading, 
whose delight in beauty was strong- 
est, and whose entire life was most 
impregnated with enjoyment—are 
the possessors of the most gloomy and 
appalling tragedies that man has ever 


ventured to shape and give utter- ' 


ance to. There is but little variety 
in these primitive dramas. The 
action of fate, blind but unfailing, 
and always terrible; the dread 
sweep of unseen influence which 
leads to crime, and the more appa- 
rent and equally appalling whirl- 
wind of ruin which comes after,— 
are set forth with magnificent but 
awful effectiveness in the two great 
stories which are the most character- 
istic of these wonderful productions. 
The trilogy in which the fate of 
Agamemnon and his family is 
worked out, and that which pursues 
to its last survivor the fated house 
of Cdipus, are works of a sombre 
grandeur, unknown to any other 
language ; and bright as the scene 
may have been, all Athens assembled 
in the great theatre, and the South- 
ern sun gleaming in, and the pure 
blue sky shining overhead, there is 
no brightness, no play of dramatic 
light and shade, such as modern 
audiences love in the tremendous 
tale. Everything in it is gloom: 
even the preface of wellbeing which 
comes before catastrophe, is so over- 
clouded with the consciousness of 
misfortune to come, that no real 
brightness is possible; and the 
hecatomb with which now and 


then a great English tragedy 
ends, as in Hamlet, is nothing 
to the succession of murders and 
counter-murders in those sombre 
dramas of the Greeks. 

In the group of works dedi- 
cated to the race of Agamem- 
non, for example, we have climax 
after climax of woe—a woe so mixed 
with natural outrage, that its effect 
is increased tenfold. Its immediate 
beginning (for indeed the first guilt 
which drew on all the others begins 
far enough back, with Pelops him- 
self, the founder of the house) is in 
an involuntary and indeed unwilling 
crime, the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
which her father is forced to consent 
to against all the resistance of nature, 
but which furnishes to his unfaith- 
ful wife, Clytemnestra, an excuse to 
her own mind for the vengeance 
which she takes upon her husband, 
though that crime is suggested more 
by her guilty connection with A%gis- 
thus than out of righteous wrath 
against the slayer of her child. Mr. 
Leighton’s picture, in this year’s Ex- 
hibition, of this tragic woman, watch- 
ing on the battlements for ‘the ap- 
proach of the husband to whom she 
has been faithless, and for whom 
she is preparing so terrible a home- 
coming, will occur to many readers. 


How “eagerly the guilty queen , 


snatches at the recollection of this 
old crime, done twenty years be- 
fore, hiding under it, even from 
herself, the sullen shame and fear 
of her personal sensations! In this 
first chapter of the tale of fate, 
there is an element of unreality in- 
volved which brings out the dark- 
ness and fateful character of the plot 
with double force. Agamemnon 
is not really guilty of his daughter’s 
death, but was forced to it, himself 
perhaps the greatest sufterer of any 
involved ; and Clytemnestra is not 
really thinking of vengeance for 
her child, but of the far more imme- 
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diate necessity of sacrificing her long 
absent husband to her present para- 
mour. The king is the victim, not 
of his own crime, but of liis wife’s 
—not of Iphigenia’s murder, but of 
Clytemnestra’s perfidy ; yet is there 
enough in that murder of the daugh- 
ter to give a sort of specious excuse 
for the vengeance of the mother. 
None of the early poets make much 
account of time, and these twenty 
years do not seem to have made the 
Queen of Argos old, or damped her 
fire, or softened her recollection. 
She receives her husband with 
feigned delight, but kills him re- 
morselessly, and exults in the deed 
—making no attempt to throw the 
blame upon any one else. Thus he 
who had spent so many years in 
vain struggle to recover his brother’s 
wife, is struck down by his own, 
who has incurred asimilar guilt ; in 
tremendous vengeance of the gods, 
for so much bloodshed, or in miser- 
able human self-defence—who can 
tell which? for both are involved. 
The next event, narrated in the 
second play of the trilogy, the 
Choephori, is the murder of Cly- 
temnestra herself by her son Orestes, 
under the double suggestion of the 
god whose oracle he had consulted, 
and of Electra his sister. The con- 
cluding drama tells of the wild pur- 
suit over land and sea of Orestes, with 
his mother’s blood upon his head, by 
the Furies or Eumenides, “ the kind 
ones,” so called, as fairies in Ireland 
are called “the good people,” to 
conciliate apparently those mes- 
sengers of doom. His vengeance 
is accomplished, but at the cost of 
such a punishment as has served 
ever since as a symbol of the hunt- 
ing of Remorse, the desperate flight 
of the criminal from imaginary 
pursuers. Thus the climax of the 
grim tragedy is attained. The father 
has slain his daughter, the wife her 
husband, the son his mother. There 
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is no mortal avenger left of his race 
to pursue Orestes, even had his crime 
not been, as it was, a legal execution 
commanded by the gods, and justi- 
fied by the opinion of the people and 
the entreaties of his sister; but yet, 
though thus sanctioned, the dark 
deed he has done cannot be left 
without punishment. Before the 
blood of his mother has been wiped 
from his sword, the Furies, “ with 
noiseless tread, with hands and feet 
that never tire,” are on his track. 
Day and night they hunt him over 
land and sea; and when he pauses, 
all haggard and breathless, in Apol- 
lo’s temple, to claim protection of the 
god, the moment’s respite which the 
fugitive thus gains is in consequence 
of the brief slumber of his fierce and 
hideous pursuers, who lie hud- 
dled in a corner of the stage while 
he pleads his despairing cause. 
Apollo sends the unfortunate on to 
Athens to appeal to Minerva, while 
his pursuers still sleep; and there 
they follow him on their awaking, 
but only to have their victim de- 
livered from them by the sudden 
creation, to meet the emergency, of 
the great tribunal of the Areopagus 
at Athens—a splendid expedient of 
the poet’s patriotism, by which he 
at once delivers his hero, and holds 
up the institutions of his city to uni- 
versal renown. ‘The first cause pled 
before the new court is thus a sub- 
lime one—the first pleader at the 
bar being no less a personage than 
Apollo himself, while Pallas Athene 
sits as president, and has the cast- 
ing-vote. And so the last survivor 
of so many murders, the final aveng- 
er, is delivered, and the race of Aga- 
memnon spared to flourish anew. 
This wonderful! tale attracted both 
the other great dramatic poets of 
Greece, though Aschylus is its first 
and sublimest narrator. Euripides, 
more prone to the softer humanity of 
the subject, takes up and lightens the 
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early tragedy of Iphigenia, repre- 
senting her as sacrificed only in the 
milder sense as a priestess to Diana, 
and affording here an opportunity 
of succouring her brother. So- 
phocles, ‘‘ sad Electra’s poet,” takes 
the sterner sister for his heroine, 
and gives us over again the story of 
Orestes’ vengeance, with details im- 
possible in the older and severer 
trilogy. We are tempted to quote 
one brief ode of the Chorus in this 
play, in order to indicate the Greek 
sentiment in respect to fate and 
punishment—its certainty that ven- 
geance must come, and fierce satis- 
faction in it. Electra, with her at- 
tendant train of Argive maidens, 
has just listened breathless to an ac- 
count of a dream which has troubled 
Clytemnestra in her guilty slumbers, 
and which they receive as certainly 
prophetic of a coming avenger—the 
avenger whom they have been ex- 
pecting fiercely but silently from 
day to day. Here is the outburst 
of their exultation over this sign of 
the approaching punishment :— 


‘¢ Unless prophetic instincts err, 
Unless my wonted wisdom’s fled, 
He comes, my great deliverer, 
With justice to the mighty dead. 
He * he comes! inspired with courage 
gh ; 
I hear the dream’s propitious augury. 
Your sire remembers in the nether gloom, 


Our king, the axe, the instrument of 
doom, 

Cannot forget the crime from which this 
fate : 


Holds us unfortunate. 


‘¢The Furies come with noiseless tread, 
With hands and feet that cannot tire, 
To strike the impious marriage-bed 
With sudden and avenging ire. 
They gather: this, at least, these wonders 
seem 
To show us, 
dream, 
Or prophets’ warning tell a certain tale, 
Unless for us this night’s blest dream 
prevail ! 
Nought can be counted true unless in this 
Is shadowed our true bliss. 


else no more will mortals’ 
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“Oh chariot race, by Pelops won, 

What fate, what woes from thee begun, 
Afflict this wretched land ! 

When Mpyrtilus beneath the wave 

Fell headlong-to a watery grave, 
By Pelops’ treacherous hand. 

N “_ since have we, ill-fated house, been 

ree 
From this our heritage of misery.” 


The story of (dipus is still more 
tremendous. (Edipus is the son of 
king Laius of Thebes, to whom it 
has been prophesied that his son 
will kill him. To avert this doom, 
the child is exposed in the wilder- 
ness, where it is picked up by a 
shepherd, and grows up to fulfil the 
prophecy. The story of the Sphinx 
and its riddle, which CE£dipus solves, 
is more commonly known than the 
other parts of the tragedy. Before 
ever he appears at Thebes, however, 
he has killed his father in a chance 
encounter, and the reward promised 
to the solver of the riddle is the 
crown of Thebes and the hand of 
the queen Jocasta, upon whom 
evidently (such is the habit of Greek 
drama) the thirty years which have 
passed since the birth of (dipus 
have made no material difference. 
The unfortunate stranger, slayer of 
his father, thus becomes the husband 
of his mother, and all the vials of 
wrath are charged that must descend 
upon his unhappy head. But Fate 
comes slowly. Unconscious of his 
involuntary crimes, (£dipus lives 
happily for years, and his children 
grow up equally unconscious of their 
miserable origin. It is only when 
they are grown men and women 
that the doom falls. Then sudden 
trouble all at once overshadows 
Thebes. Pestilence and famine 
unite to crush the doomed city. 
In their dismay the citizens appeal 
to the king who once saved them 
from the Sphinx, and who in his 
turn appeals to the Delphic oracle. 
The answer of Apollo seems at first 
simple and satisfactory enough. It 
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is because the murder of Laius is 
unavenged that the city is plagued ; 
let them but discover and punish 
the criminal, and all will be well. 
This office Cidipus cheerfully and 
eagerly takes upon himself. He will 
pursue this man, he declares, as if 
it had been his own father who had 
been murdered; and wherever he 
finds him, if even in his own house, 
will do instant judgment upon him. 
This most pathetic unconscious self- 
denunciation is the great example 
of what scholars call “the irony 
of Sophocles.” We doubt much, 
however, whether any uninstructed 
reader will have leisure enough in 
the breathless horror of the situation 
to think of irony. The unhappy 
king gradually finds out not only 
that he himself is the man, but all 
the horrible and unnatural circum- 
stances that aggravate his crime, and 
make him accursed. Then in a 
moment all his fictitious well-being 
ends like a dream. Jocasta, his 
unhappy mother and wife, destroys 
herself; and (Edipus, with a great 
ery of mortal agony, blinds himself 
in his despair, and so goes forth— 
another but more desolate Lear— 
blind, discrowned, and accursed, 
into the desert world. 

The second play carries out the 
irresistible sequence of fate. A 
little breathing time has been given 
to the unhappy man. His daughters 
cling to him, or at least Antigone, 
a nobler Cordelia, one of the first 
and purest emblems of that femin- 
ine self-devotion which has since 
found so many examples. Anti- 
gone is the staft of his old age, lead- 
ing the blind old man about from 
place to place, as he wanders in 
enforced exile, and giving a certain 
sweetness to his evil fate. But his 
doom is not yet accomplished. His 
sons begin a fierce conflict for the 
throne of Thebes, and make a cruel 
attempt to draw him to one side or 
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the other—the mere possession of 
his body, alive or dead, being, as 
once more the oracle says, the con- 
dition of victory for the side which 
secures it. CEdipus, however, escapes 
this disrespectful and irreverent 
conflict by a mysterious death. He 
is the only victim of Greek tra- 
gedy who attains something like 
the dignity of a martyr. He dies, 
as it seems, voluntarily—going away 
into the darkness at the command 
of the gods, not sent to Hades 
by any murderous blow. Whether 
there is any subtle intention in 
this, or vindication of one who has 
sinned involuntarily, we will not 
pretend to say; but the death of 
the classic Lear is at least infinitely 
more dignified and awe-inspiring 
than that of any other slain victim 
of the Fates. There is the sound of 
a great voice, “ Come, CEdipus ;” and 
when the spectators reach the spot, 
they find only his companion The- 
seus standing alone shading his 
dazzled éyes; the great sufferer 
has disappeared like Moses, leaving 
neither grave nor relic, into inefta- 
ble gloom. 

Meanwhile Eteocles and Polyni- 
ces, the sons, have been struggling 
for the throne, of which, ofl and on, 
so to speak, Creon, the brother of 
the unhappy Jocasta, seems the 
real occupant. Eteocles, the young- 
er, has possession of the city; and 
Polynices puts himself in the wrong 
by assailing it, bringing six alien 
chiefs with him, so as to attack each 
of the seven gates of Thebes. The 
brothers accomplish the fate of 
their unhappy family by killing 
each other; but not even then are 
the Fates satisfied. The noble An- 
tigone (whom Mr. Clifton Collins 
makes the strange mistake of compar- 
ing to Dickens’s sentimental “ Little 
Nell”) has yet to wind up the sad 
story with a generous self-sacrifice 
worthy of her. The body of the 
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rash and rebellious Polynices is 
sentenced to that last worst doom 
of Greek vengeance—to be left un- 
buried; a direr fate than the mere 
impiety and disrespect of thus ex- 
posing human remains, for it was 
supposed to involve a comfortless 
wandering in Hades to the vic- 
tim, and all the unhappiness of a 
restless ghost. This Antigone, 
freed by her father’s death from 
one task of love, devotes herself to 
avert; and as she has been caught 
in the act of covering her brother’s 
body, is seized, and by the sentence 
of Creon condemned to a living 
tomb, to be built up ia a cavern 
among the rocks, as the fit punish- 
ment of her rebellion against the 
law. The story of Antigone is often 
quoted as the only love-story of 
which the Greek drama takes note ; 
but the love in it is more implied than 
evident. The heart of the maiden 
is too full of the lofty duty which 
inspires her to leave room for any 
effusions of sentiment. She  be- 
wails, indeed, like the daughter of 
Jephthah, the promises of life un- 
fulfilled, and pathetically hails the 
“vaulted home,” so securely guard- 
ed, in which she is about to be im- 
mured, as her bridal chamber; but 
not a word comes from her lips, as 
she makes her way towards this last 
habitation, of the betrothed lover, 
who is at that moment pleading 
her cause with his hard father. Her 
thoughts are intent on other things 
—on mysteries of life and death, 
on the shades whom she is about 
to rejoin, and on the sunshine and 
hope she is about to leave—but 
never on Hmon, who is_ her 
destined husband. Nor does he 
plead for love’s sake, but only for 
reason and justice, bidding his 
father beware of the revival of human 
sentiment among his subjects, all of 
whom bewail the maiden thus con- 
demned to a foul death for a noble 
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deed. It is not, however, to He- 
mon’s pleadings, but to those of 
the blind prophet Teiresias, vague 
but terrible messenger of fate, whom 
all men fear, that Creon eventually 
yields; and then he yields too late. 
When Antigone’s death-chamber is 
broken open, she is found dead with 
her lover by her side, who madly 
stabs himself at sight of the de- 
spairing and relenting tyrant, whose 
repentance is thus rendered unavail- 
ing. And so the tragic story con- 
cludes; in the extinction of the 
whole unhappy family, with the 
exception of a timid Ismene, com- 
mon soul, to whom no despairs or 
tragic missions are possible, and 
who relapses into the crowd, as 
even in the Greek drama some must 
do. 

Thus ends the terrible tale—a 
tragedy full of great situations, 
strong sensations, and at least 
two noble characters, but full of 
gloom so unbroken, that the reader 
trembles and shrinks as he reads. 
It would need all the tradition- 
ary brightness of Greek life, the 
dazzling sky, the visible presence of 
august Athens, and the inspiring 
atmosphere of Greek poetry, to 
enable any mass of spectators to 
endure the tremendous strain, which 
indeed has scarcely any relief from 
beginning to end. The horror of 
the first catastrophe is indeed some- 
what lightened by the noble martyr- 
end of (Edipus, and by the lofty 
sacrifice of Antigone; but the relief 
is only from terror and woe to that 
profound and _ high-souled pity 
which makes enthusiasm sacred. 
We are permitted no gleam of plea- 
sure, no smile, no sun-glint. The 
fantastic Gothic art which leaps from 
grave to gay, from tears to laughter, 
with a capricious self-compensation 
of its own, has no counterpart in 
the solemn Greek imagination: even 
the poet’s cunning pause in his tale 
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of storm and calamity, his change 
into the whispering tuneful mea- 
sure, “like a hidden brook in the 
leafy month of June,” which gives 
to our impatient northern souls a 
moment’s breathing time and much- 
loved change, is rarely employed by 
the ancient dramatist. Those sun- 
shine-loving Greeks, with all their 
brightness, do not seem to have felt 
this necessity, which gives so much 
variety and delightful vicissitude 
of light and shade to more modern 
art. 

And as Sophocles supplements the 
story of Agamemnon and Clytemnes- 
tra by a drama especially devoted to 
“ sad Electra,” so Auschylus preludes 
and prefaces his brother poet’s great 
trilogy by the drama of the ‘ Seven 
against Thebes,’ in which the fate 
of the brothers is set forth, and that 
of Antigone foreshadowed. The 
genius of this brotherhood of song, 
however various, finds the same 
fascination in these grand and 
gloomy legends. They afford, evi- 
dently, a perfectly congenial expres- 
sion of their primary perception of 
the great questions between the 
gods and men. Punishment to the 
wrong-doer occupies everywhere a 
foremost place in their system, but 
the origin of wrong is ever mysteri- 
ous to them, It is a hereditary 
curse, which affects them with 
weird influence, drawing unconscious 
or even unwilling feet into the snares 
of fate; or it is an awful preordina- 
tion of the gods themselves, interfer- 
ing arbitrarily to force an unloved 
race into crime, in order that they 
may be subjected to punishment. 
Rarely, indeed, does straightforward 
personal guilt and shame suffice, as 
in Clytemnestra’s case, to furnish a 
simple motive for a criminal act; 
otherwise than thus must it ever be 
accounted for. It is the treachery 
of Pelops which suggests the cruelty 
of Atreus, which requires the doom 
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of Agamemnon, which makes Cly- 
temnestra’s murder necessary, and 
which condemns Orestes to the 
pursuit of the Furies On the 
other hand, the miserable fate of 
(Edipus is entirely arbitrary : here 
there is not even the excuse of any 
hereditary guilt, for Laius seems to 
have been innocent enough, and even 
pious ; and it does not occur to any 
one to blame him for the abject 
eruelty with which he abandoned 
the child who, as the oracle prophe- 
sied, should slay him. The whole 
unhappy family are betrayed into 
unconscious crime: Laius is killed 
in a scuffle such as would sit 
light on any warlike traveller’s con- 
science, who knew nothing of him 
but that he blocked the way; and 
in all the after-incidents, Edipus is 
absolutely blameless—a victim more 
than a criminal. This is perhaps 
not the place to inquire whence 
comes the curious tendency, which 
runs through the entire poctry of 
this great nation, to throw the blame 
of evil upon some one beyond its 
immediate perpetrator—either on 
the gods themselves, who exercise 
vengeance on the evil when done, 
or on the hereditary curse of an an- 
cestor’s sin. This of course but 
postpones the question a little, since 
if Agamemnon’s house is cursed for 
the treachery of Pelops, we are driven 
to ask how Pelops was moved to 
treachery, and whether he, too, had 
a hereditary malediction upon him ? 
Such a discussion, however, is too 
great forus; but it is very curious to 
note in these later days a tendency 
which grows among the philosophical 
classes to refer the evil tendencies 
we see around us to ancestral causes, 
and to make every man, so to speak, 
the shadow .of his grandfather— 
which is rather hard upon the grand- 
father, and not, we think, a very 
good moral foundation for any man. 
Those who are disposed towards 
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this modern philosophical sentiment, 
will find it in full detail in the cycle 
of story which centres in Agamem- 
non. Thus the world goes on in 
a perpetual round, and reasoning 
comes back to link itself on at the 
extreme opposite end to reasoning, 
all the ages notwithstanding—a 
curious thought. 

Euripides is more tender, more 
thoughtful, more modern, if we may 
use such a word, than either of his 
great Elder Brethren. There is per- 
haps no Greek drama so popularly 
known as another gloomy and ter- 
rible story, which comes to us from 
his hand, and to which music. has 
lent all its charms in our own day— 
the story of Medea. Women are 
not supposed to have had much 
respect from the Greeks, and in- 
deed are addressed contemptuously 
enough, ‘wherever, in the stir of 
strife and arms, even a_ gentle 
Andromache—even a  sympathis- 
ing chorus—come in the warrior’s 
way. But where Antigone is a 
possible character, there can be no 

neral debasement, we should sup- 
pose, of that half of the world which, 
being for the most part voiceless, 
and always swordless, gets such 
hard treatment from primitive man, 
-both civilised and uncivilised. Eu- 
ripides even, we are told, was a 
misogynist, a hater and reviler of 
women ; notwithstanding which he 
has left behind the matchless figure 
of Alcestis, and the great, sad, and 
terrible Medea, the self-sacrificing 
and self-avenging woman, each per- 
fect in her kind, and each so infinite- 
ly superior to the man with whom 
she is connected and contrasted, that 
the reader might suppose the con- 
trary to be the case, and accuse the 
poet, as female writers of fiction are 
sometimes accused, of having cele- 
brated the wife at the expense of 
the husband. Mr. Bodham Donne, 
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who is, in the series of Ancient 
Classics, the interpreter of Euripides, 
makes a half apology for linking the 
names of Medea and Alcestis; but 
we think he is perfectly correct. in 
doing so, and that the contrast is a 
natural one which must strike all 
thoughtful readers of these two great 
productions. Medea is the woman 
wronged and lashed to fury, whose 
wrongs would plead eloquently for 
her before any tribunal, had she not 
taken the remedy in her own hands, 
and, driven desperate by misery and 
despair, quenched the flame of her 
jest but awful passion in crime and 
blood. She is nobler, loftier, truer, 
than those who wrong her, and in 
the fury and bitterness of her injury, 
her strong nature takes terrible 
vengeance. Alcestis, too, is a greater 
soul than all the small beings about, 
and the petty, life-loving husband 
by her side ; and she, too, takes her 
noble vengeance, in her kind, and 
dies for the weakling with a love 
which is full of ineffable compassion, 
tinged, who can doubt it, with a soft, 
unacknowledged, and indeed un- 
conscious contempt. It is the same 
great spirit in its two different 
manifestations—the moral and the 
unmoral: the one prompt to save, 
ready to endure, accepting from the 
height of noble compassion and 
tenderness, with a generous pride, 
whatever suffering may be necessary, 
to spare the less courageous and less 
strong ; the other, who might also 
have been great enough for such a 
sacrifice, stung by the stabs and 
pricks to which she is subject, into 
wild self-assertion, wild vindication 
of a power to curse and desolate, 
when her power to bless and succour 
has met with no appreciation. The 
Medea is at once the complement 
amd the antipodes of the Alcestis. 
She is no vulgar murderess, no com- 
mon fury, but a creature all aflame 
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with wrong; the tears scorched out 
of her eyes and the milk from her 
bosom by passionate. misery and 
injury, by the spurns of the un- 
worthy, and the cold cruelty of 
sordid souls. Alcestis has no wrong 
but that silent, perhaps unconscious, 
injury of fate, never to be remedied, 
which has made her love her in- 
ferior—not merely wed him, but 
love him, a deeper depth. It is not 
his fault, nor her fault, nor is it in 
her to withdraw her tenderness; 
but she dies for him—a greater 
involuntary revenge,  lcestis is 
greater than Medea in her lofty put 
soft generosity; heroic, yet ever 
pure-womanly. She is one of the 
noblest conceptions ever revealed 
to the world—too noble almost, 
too delicate for the primitive 
mind to fathom, and which com- 
monplace imagination of the senti- 
mental kind has travestied into a 
mere ecstatic, love-sick woman, de- 
lighted with maudlin fondness to 
sacrifice herself to herdemigod, But 
Euripides knew better. These two 
women, so full of that delicate com- 
plexity of feeling which belongs 
rather to the modern than to the 
ancient drama, are the very crown 
of his art. We are tempted once 
more, notwithstanding our distrust 
of translation, to subjoin here a ver- 
sion of Medea’s wonderful soliloquy 
before the murder of her children, 
which will show the reader how 
little like the vulgar murderess of 
the common imagination was this 
impassioned but miserable mother, 
She has just given an imperious 
order to the messenger, who tells 
her that her children are to be left 
behind and not to share her 
banishment, to go in and provide 
for their immediate wants. Then, 
in the conflict of her heart 
produced by this news, she ad- 
dresses them: “Now have you 
a home,” she cries, “a city in 
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which you can live, bereft of your 
mother ;” 


‘© While I an exile go 
Into another land: no place for me 
To bless you, or to see your happiness, 
To sanctify the marriage and the wife; 
Or, as is fit, to hold the nuptial torch. 
vone: that I am, destroyed by my own 
will! 
I should have reared you, dearest, differ- 


ently, 

Have toiled and laboured in some other 
way 

To — you: since when I brought you 


‘0 
I bore a grief, a trouble to myself. 

Yet sure, ill-fated ene, I once had hopes 
That you would nurse me in my grey old 


age, 

And when I died adorn my decent 
limbs 

For burial—much desired offices. 

But now that tenderest hope has died 
away. 

Deprived of you, sad will be life to me 

And painful; passed into another home, 

You i more your mother see. Ob 


woe 
Why do ye gaze upon me with your eyes, 
Those dearest eyes, my children? yea, and 


smile, 
That lovely smile which is to be’ your 
as! 


t. 
Ah pe what shall I do? my courage 
1es 
When these bright faces thus I gaze upon, 
I cannes do it! long-formed plans, fare- 


well, 
I = + oped forth my children from this 


Why should I, for no end except to grieve 

Their wicked tather by their woes, on me 

—_ double load of harm? I will not 
0 it! 

Hence, schemes of ill!—But yet, what fate 


is mine— 

A laughing-stock to all my enemies, 

Woes no vengeance on them; I must 
o it 


it! 

ae * dare the deed, although my eoward 
eart 

Struggles with weak andefeeble reason- 


ings. 

Go in, my children. If there’s any here 
Who from the sight of this my sacrifice 
Shrinks, let him look to’t for himself, 


for 
Stay not my hand! 
Oh cruel spirit, leave me ! 
Do not this crime! Oh spare them, wretched 
one— 
as ~ on own children! In another 
an 


— these dear companions glad thee ? 


0 

No, by the dread avengers of all crime ' 

— dwell in shades below, I wiil not 
eave Gad. ? 


— o-& Sed 
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My: boys to hostile influence ef my foes— 
’Tis plain that they must die—if they must 
die, ; 
Then I, who bore, will slay. This is or- 
ined. 
I would speak to my sons—c ome hither, 
Oys: 
And give your mother your right hands to 
kiss. 
Oh dear, dear hands! oh sweetest mouths ! 


bright looks! 
Great hearing of my children! In the 
realms 


Below, may happiness be yours! for here 
Your father has destroyed all pleasaptness. 
Oh dear embrace! how soft and warm the 
touch, : , ’ 
How sweet,. how fresh and fragrant is the 


breath 
Of my dear children! Go! Go! to the 
house !— 
I cannot look — your faces. Go! 
Ah, now am I o’erwhelmed and lost in 


woes. 
Now see I well how great the evil is 
Which I have planned; but anger in my 
breast 
Raging, and stronger than all counsels 
- mild, 
Causes this crime, as all the crimes on 
earth.” 


We have not attempted to follow 
the authors of these most instruc- 
tive volumes fully in the examina- 
tion of each poet and his works 
which they make. But no English 
reader need plead either difficulty or 
tediousness as his excuse in future 
for ignorance of the great Greek 
writers who were first in the field 
of poetry. Mr. Collins’s account and 
narrative of the Odyssey is as full 
and interesting as that of the Iliad; 
and Mr. Copleston, Mr. Bodham 
Donne, and Mr. Clifton Collins, to 
whom respectively we owe the 
Aschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
have discharged their task with ac- 
curacy and spirit. Nor ought we 
to omit mention of the Hesiod of 
Mr. Davies, because didactic poetry 
happens to be less attractive to 
our individual mind than the great 
conceptions of the epic and the 
drama, The homely wisdom and 
rural lore of that immemorial poet is 
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as curious—if less interesting—as 
the high tales which have lasted 
through so many ages ; for old earth 
and her various seasons, her crops 
and her sheaf-bindings, her dewy 
seed-times and winter slumbers, are 
older even than Agamemnon and 
Achilles—older than Alcestis and 
Medea; and few things can be 
more striking or touching than to 
see, across the long centuries, those 
quiet shadowy pictures of the 
flocks and fields, and the clouds 
gathering around the setting sun, 
which of old, as now, take 
. 
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‘* A sober colouring from the eye 
Which hath kept watch o’er man’s mor- 
tality.” 


Thus the lofty poetry of the Greeks 
is set before the English’ reader, 
worthily and modestly, without any 
strain after the unattainable, but in 
such a way as to refresh the waning 
memory, and to give distinction 
and intelligibility to that vague 
knowledge, broken up into bewilder- 
ing fragments like a shattered mir- 
ror, which most of the intelligent 
unlearned already possess of those 
fables which are interwoven more 
or less into all literature. The 
execution of the scheme, so far, is 
equal to the idea, and it would be 
difficult to say more. 

We cannot feel that the comic 
drama of Greece is likely to com- 
mend itself in the same way to the 
modern and unclassical reader. The 
fun of Aristophanes, we fear, must 
remain for the special amusement 
of the scholar —its subjects and 
allusions being too far off and ob- 
seure to take any hold of the nine- 
teenth-century mind. We are be- 
yond the reach of the man who 
makes fun out of Socrates and 
Euripides ; and it requires, we fear, 
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a larger amount of knowledge than 
the ordinary English reader pos- 
sesses, ever to appreciate the curi- 
ously vivid picture of Athens which, 
even when the jokes pall, may still 
be got out of these comedies, They 
are, however, scarcely comedies at 
all (at least in our sense of the 
word), but rather satires upon ex- 
isting conditions or tendencies of 
society. The ‘Clouds,’ for. in- 
stance—perhaps the most famous 
of them—is directed against. the 
“Thinking Shops” of the Sophists, 
and their supposed faculty for mak- 
ing the worse appear the better 
cause. It would seem to us a 
curious blunder on the part of Aris- 
tophanes to make Socrates the im- 
ersonation of his philosophical 
aduna but. it is . evident, the 
Athenian. audience had no such idea. 
One of the strongest indications, in- 
deed, that this clever and. intellec- 
tual audience was still in a rmdi- 
mentary state of development, is 
its intense appreciation of personal 
abuse, and that rude and common 
fun which finds its point in indi- 
vidual peculiarities. .No doubt, the 
intense. local feeling of a city, which 
is all the world to its inhabitants, 
gives additional force at all times 
to personal satire ;. but nothing 
less than the tremendous serious- 
ness of a Dante can ever give dig- 
nity to this mode of treating social 
affairs. Personal satire is emphati- 
cally a thing of a day, or at most of 
a generation; and as there is. noth- 
ing which has a more facile and 
immediate success, it is but justice 
that it. should. have a. shorter life 
than other works of genius. _No- 
thing but scholarly prejudice could 
ever believe, we think, that the 
man who creates a Medea is of no 
higher rank than the man who cari- 
catures a Euripides. We feel that 


even to say so much is to venture 


upon akind of lese-majesté ; but we 
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speak with the boldness of one whe 
sits in the seat of the unlearned, 
and represents the modern English, 
not the classical, judgment... The 
one of Aristophanes’ plays which, in 
our own opinion, will give the reader 
most insight into Athenian. society, 
is the one characterised by Mr. Col- 
lins as “perhaps the least amusing 
to a modern reader”—the comedy 
of the ‘ Wasps.’ The hero of. this is 
apparently a commonplace ordinary 
Athenian of middle age, whose pas- 
sion for the law-courts is so g 

that his family cannot keep him out 
of them. He is a juryman, one of 
those volunteer judges who sat. all 
day long in Athens, as many as six 
thousand of .them, when all: the 
courts were open, receiving a pay- 
ment of Gatisnenee a-day, a sae 
vaguely from the body of the people, 
the only preference apparently being 
with those who rose early enough to 
find a place upon the benches, ever 
crowded, . Philocleon, the hero of 
the * Wasps,’ .‘ neglects his person, 
hardly sleeps at night for thinking 
of his. duties in the. court, and is oft 
before daylight in the morning, to 
secure a good seat. . . . He 
keeps in his house ‘a whole: beach ” 
of little round pebbles, that he may 
always have one ready: for giving 
his. vote; and goes. about holding 
his. three fingers pinched tegether, 
as if he-had got one between them 
ready to slip into the ballot-box.” 
The object of the play is to show 
the grotesque means employed to: 
cure this paterfamilias of his weak-. 
ness. It will be much more inter; 
esting to the English reader, how- 
ever, to reflect that this is the kind 
of man who condemned Socrates to 
death, and that with this chance 
assembly of thick-headed (if it is 
allowable. to suppose that. thick- 
heads existed in Athens), common- 
place nobodies, lay the cast of life 
or death for every noble Athenian— 
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an idea which will convey a thrill 
of alarmed sensation to the ignorant 
who perhaps never fully realised it 
before. 

The name of Socrates brings us 
at once to that noblest and purest 
of all ancient literature which is 
represented by Plato. The reader 
who knows nothing of Plato in his 
native tongue is apt to think of 
him as a philosopher very much 
indeed in advance of his time, and 
with wonderful gleams in him of 
higher knowledge, but still, suc- 
cinctly and beyond all else, a philo- 
gopher — one of those sophists 
whose very wisdom has come down 
to us as representing intellectual hair- 
splitting and wordiness, if not craft 
and falsity. But the author of the 
‘Dialogues’ is more than a philo- 
sopher. He has left to us perhaps 
the very noblest picture of a man 
that has ever been drawn by unin- 
spired pencil. There are many 
bold critics; indeed, who have 
compared the Socrates of Plato 
to the Christ of the four Gospels, 
with a curious absence of poetical 
insight and that higher faculty of 
ese 0 which can discriminate 

etween two things without being 
contemptuous of either. Socrates, 
old, tolerant, humorous, unimpas- 
sioned, is as completely different 
from the divine youth of the Re- 
deemer as could be imagined ; nor 
could Art itself have conceived a 
more entire contrast than that 
which exists between this highest 
philosophic man and the more 
glorious perfect presence ‘of the 
Son of God. But putting aside 
this profane comparison, there has 
never occurred to any man that 
we know of, through all these 
centuries, the conception of such 
a figure as this of the barefooted 
Greek, poorest and wisest of men, 
with such a humorous, benign 
light of humanity about him, such 
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noble, tolerant breadth of under- 
standing, and serene grandeur of 
spirit. To those to whom Socrates 
is new, the effect must be such as 
it is difficult to estimate; and the 
wonder is, that so little enthusiasm 
concerning him has lasted even 
among the sacerdotal class of schol- 
ars, who are as jealous as an 

priesthood of the a of their 
recondite worship. e Platonic 
philosophy has been the origin of 
many schools, of infinite discussion, 
of books and literary productions 
without number; but Socrates is 
greater than the philosophy which 
springs from him, more noble than 
words ever were. Plato is the 
mirror of his master, holding him 
up with loyal devotion, and that 
infinite delicacy of reflection which 
makes the reader sometimes doubt 
whether a presentment so noble 
does not owe something of its 
charm to the medium through 
which we view it. This is a ques- 
tion which can never now be 
decided. It is very apparent, in- 
deed, that the Socrates whom 
Xenophon saw was not the glori- 
fied Socrates who is visible to us 
through the luminous eyes of Plato ; 
but the soldier-historian was but 
little likely to grasp the moral 
lineaments of a man whose character 
was so unlike his own. We ‘have, 
we hope, taken sufficient pains to 
distinguish between the translation 
of prose and that of poetry, so much 
as our opinion may be worth in 
the matter; and there is no doubt 
that a fuller and truer appreciation 
of Plato may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s work than we could 
hope to have, through a similar 
medium, of Aischylus or Euripides, 
But still we doubt whether the 
general reader will have courage to 
tackle the ‘ Dialogues,’ even as 


rendered by the accomplished mas- 


ter of Balliol; and the knowledge 
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which he can acquire from the 
little volume of this series, so well 
executed by Mr. Clifton Collins, of 
this greatest classic figure, will give 
him such a new friend in the 
world of letters as no man will- 
ingly would live without. The 
picture is bright as daylight, minute 
yet broad. We need not insist, as 
everybody insists, upon the person- 
al aspect of the philosopher. No 
doubt there was even in his ugli- 
ness a charm of benignity which 
took all sting out of that genial 
humour, so searching and full of fine 
perception, yet so sympathetic to 
the modest and true, which turned 
every interlocutor outside" in, demo- 
lished pretence, and extinguished 
vanity, but never repelled the gentle 
soul. We follow the sage through 
his historian’s beautiful pages—to 
that shaded seat under the broad 
leaves of the sycamore on the banks 
of the Ilissus, and hear the murmur 
of the running water, and the sharp 
song of the cicalas in the trees, as 
he discourses, with the laugh never 
far distant from his eyes, yet the 
deepest tender feeling in his soul, 
on love, on patlios, on eloquence, on 
the recollection of some heavenly 
loveliness seen in a primeval glory, 
which gives a visionary charm in 
the true lover’s eyes to earthly 
beauty, but makes the common soul 
think him mad, as, softly mocking, 
laughing to veil the deeper inspira- 
tion in his heart, the philosopher 
himself has just done; or to the 
feast, where, amid all the dissipa- 
tion of young Athens, he sits smil- 
ing, talking, looking on at their 
extravagances, without, so far as we 
can see, any immediate reprobation 
of them, though every word he says 
is on the side of temperance and 
virtue; or to the courtyard of the 
classic school—to the playing- 
fields, let us say—where the boys are 
all about, wrestling, trying their 


young strength, and where the phil- 
osopher, attaching himself to a pair 
of youthful friends, discourses with 
them of friendship, what it is, with 
all his usual genial banter and 
tender wisdom. “Here is a jest,” 
he says; “ you two boys, and I an 
old boy, who would fain be one of 
you, imagine ourselves to be friends, 
and we have not as yet been able to 
discover what a friend is!” How 
the reader sympathises with the 
boys when their tutors appear, “like 
an evil apparition,” to send them 
back to books and bed from this 
delightful talk! Thus he goes 
about the populous streets, wherever 
men are, talking to great and small, 
fond of the splendid dandy Alcibia- 
des, not less fond of the blacksmith, 
who affords him so many illustrations 
of life, reproving nobody, yet cun- 
ningly driving every man who de- 
fends his poor system of abject life 
into a corner, leaving a s ive 
question like a seed in his mind. Itis 
two thousand years since this picture 
was made, and there is nothing like 
it in all the literature with which 
the world has been flooded since, 

It is needless to go over the still 
more wonderful death in which the 
story culminates, and which, so far 
as we know, has scarcely a parallel 
any more than the life has. The 
reader will find it worth his while 
to be uninstructed, so as to 
over this scene with freshness 
as something new. Injudicious 
sceptics have compared this, also, 
to the central event of Christianity, 
with equal bad taste and waste of 
perception. Once more, the two 
events are as different as heaven 
and earth. The death of Socrates 
is the ideal death of a good man, 
such as any one for himself would 
wish to die; and indeed a greater 
number of us emulate something of 
its calm than have any right to do 
so; for death is of all others the 
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moment in which Nature refuses to 
be sensational, and to all appear- 
ance takes the inevitable most easily. 
Soerates is old, his natural life nearly 
over, and his mind fully accepts the 
idea of the end; even, we. are. told, 
with his perpetual gentle banter, he 
offers a. ridiculously small price as 
an alternative to the indignation of 
the épicier multitude who, if we are 
‘to be guided by Aristophanes, sit 
as judge of his cause, as of others. 
Thus, with a soft half-jest at his 
condemners, he accepts at seventy 
the conclusion which, doubtless, the 
philosopher felt could scarcely have 
come in a milder form. Nor does 
his..genial power of finding a cer- 
tain'tender amusement in the grave- 
est things of life and death—true 
humour, most exquisite of all 
human. faculties—fail him through 
the last chapter of his existence. 
When he is asked how he would 
like. to be buried, he answers with 
his old smile. ‘“Howsoever you 
like, so long as you do not. think 
it; is. me that you are burying,” 
he, says; and he calls upon the 
weeping spectators round him, with 
that gleam of soft laughter in. his 
eyes, to be sureties for him to 
Crito, that the dead. thing that is 
to be buried will not be Socrates, 
How serene, how beautiful is the 
story! Soft sunset fading.over the 
sweet purple shadows of the. hills, 
the even-song. breathing into the 
air, the. gentle dews falling, every- 
thing speaking of rest and a better 
home, 


, But. if the reader knows of any- 
thing more absolutely different from 
that. great scene on Calvary, which 
the.foolish doubter has compared 
it. to, we do not know in what 
language to speak to him. Each 
picture is infinitely true to its con- 
ditions ; but were there no deeper 
question involved, it would still be 
evident that no comparison could 
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hold between things so fundament- 
ally unlike, 

Socrates is the. great glory of 
Plato, His divine philosop y— 
“ musical as is Apollo’s lute”— 
lasted, indeed, when empires and 
dynasties have crumbled, long ages 
after all the economy of his own 
nation has broken up and come to 
nothing, But not only does Plato 
give the credit of all to his master, 
but it is certain that the master 
himself, the centre of all, gives the 
highest. interest. to the disciple’s 
work, and raises, Plato above. philo- 
sophy to. the. level of the poet and 
creator, since not even Homer him- 
self has fhade so noble a contribu- 
tion to the records. of human _his- 
tory. The reader will find a clear 
and intezesting account of the other 
works 1 the philosopher in Mr. 
Collins’s interesting volume, and 
specially of his ‘ Republic,’ with 
its curious mixture of enlightened 
thought and latent savagery, the 
ideal framework of existence which | 
could only be possible when philo- 
sophers should be kings. It is 
wonderful to us to think that the 
benign Socrates should, among all 
the other ordinances of his lofty 
wisdom, have ordained that in his 
ideal state, while the children of 
the best races should be carefully 
reared, those of the.lower kinds of 
humanity should be “exposed,” in 
order thus to improve the race by 
weeding out its worst specimens! 
Bat there is no more significant in- 
dieation of the difference between 
man and his ideas, These. ideas 
must be more or less progressive— 
they.advance in spite even of. the 
minds that unconsciously. originate 
or reject them; but man does not 
progress in anything like a similar 
degree. The common mass may. 
be slowly elevated by the sway 
of rising thought, and all those 
modifications of sentiment which 
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Christianity has been the chief 
instrument in creating; but man 
the type of mankind—such a man 
as Socrates—can never be sur- 
passed. Such a being appears 
rarely to make a wonder in the 
ages; and working long and slowly, 
God creates, here and there through 
the world, his peer and equal—but 
not his superior. We do not know 
whether, if Sir Isaac Newton had 
been fortunate enough to have a 
Plato for his biographer, he might 
have found some place near So- 
crates in the eye of the world; but 
as he had not that extreme good 
fortune, nor any other philosopher 
that has lived since, Socrates stands 
unrivalled—a man who never yet 
has had a peer to go up and stand 
beside him, so that all the world 
may see, En revanche, if Sir Tho- 
mas More’s ‘ Utopia’ had counselled 
infanticide, England would have 
driven that thinker from her heart 
without doubt or hesitation, Men’s 
thoughts, therefore, (may not we 
conclude?) grow and mount higher 
as time goes on, piling thought 
on thought; but men themselves 
have no such advantage of a 
gradually elevating platform, but 
must begin, each upon his own 
character and genius, as in Socrates’s 
days; and no one yet has caught 
up Socrates on the serene eminence 
which he reached two thousand 
years agone, 

Our space scarcely permits us to 
linger upon the historians of Greece, 
—the garrulous Herodotus, with his 
many tales, and wonderful wealth 
of world-observation, though criti- 
cal history had not come into being 
in his days, and the charm of the 
story was still the strongest charm 
on earth; and the stout captain and 
soldier of fortune, Xenophon, whose 
picturesque narrative is at once 
autobiography and history. Such 
productions as theirs afford us less to 
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comment upon ina brief review like 
this than those works of imagina- 
tion or of character which we have 
already noted; though, indeed, the 
old traveller, with his far-gathered’ 
lore, and the skilful and brave 
leader, who conducts before our 
very eyes one of the most wonderfal 
marches on record—the retreat of 
the Ten Thousand,—are each in their 
way as individual as any historical 
characters ever will be. They fur- 
nish us at once with the tradition 
of past history, and the facts of 
the immediate present in which the 
younger writer was so busy an actor. 
The present of Xenophon is to us 
far buried in the mists of the past; 
but yet his skilful addresses to his 
soldiers, his wise expedients for 
their safe-conduct, and many pie- 
turesque incidents in their progress, 
are as vivid and real as any contem- 
porary story; and the reader is not 
likely to find his interest flag either 
in Sir Alexander Grant’s admirable 
account of the soldier-historian and 
his brilliant career, or in Mr. 
Swaine’s pleasant résumé of the 
chronicles of the father of history. 
Neither have we room for more than 
a passing notice of the graceful 
classic wreath, well-chosen and well- 
befitting garland, with which Lord 
Neaves’s well-known taste and 
scholarship has crowned the series, 
This dainty and charming little 
volume belongs, by right of the 
native language of its flower-gather- 
ings, to that Greek half of the clas- 
sics which we have here briefly dis- 
cussed; but the graceful finish of 
the whole may appropriately be 
noted at a later period, when we 
have glanced, as we propose to 
do on another occasion, over that 
second chapter of literary history, 
the noble literature of the Latins, 
which is a step nearer ourselves, and 
by consequence a step further from 
the high originality of primitive 
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times, than that which we have just 
discussed. 

Let us note, in conclusion, the 
singular fact, not unparalleled in- 
deed, but always remarkable, that 
the great Greeks whose works we 
have ventured to pass in brief sur- 
vey—the dramatists, philosophers, 
and historians — from Aischylus 
down to Xenophon, are almost con- 
temporaries, every one of them 
having lived during at least part of 
the lifetime of the others. Such a 
blaze of genius is wonderful when- 
ever it appears, and perhaps more 
wonderful the first time it appears 
than when the prodigy comes round 
again. We know, or think we 
know, something about the move- 
ments of those celestial lights far 
out of our reach, which we peer at 
through the lenses of Science, and 
pursue through all the recesses of 
the spheres, with pitiless precision of 
arithmetic. We know when comets 
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come and go, and when the great 
earth-shadow will darken the sun; 
but none of all our calculations has 
helped us to determine when sucha 
glow of kindred stars as brightened 
all over Athens the violet skies of 
Greece, four hundred years before the 
rising of our Christian era, may be 
expected to appear again. It came 
unwatched, unexpected, in the days 
of Augustus, Later it has come in 
the same silent, sudden way, ever 
taking the world by surprise—to It- 
aly, to France, to England, and, last 
of all, to Germany. But how this 
great light comes and goes, though it 
concerns us much more nearly than 
any comet, no scientific calculation 
has ever helped us to foretell : so wise 
are we in some things, so ignorant 
in others; as Socrates himself was, 
and Plato; and as it is to be su 
posed men will continue to be till 
the end of the world. 











